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@ THESE «-e the days when every busi- 
nessman can eliminate “figure-bottle- 
necks’ by using the Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator. Retailers use it to 
figure mark-ups. Wholesalers use it to 
compute discounts. Manufacturers use it 
on estimates, payrolls, invoice checking, 
costs, inventory, depreciation. For every 
figuring requirement, general or special- 
ized, the Printing Calculator fills the bill. 


Why ? Because it’s the ONLY complete, all 
purpose figuring machine... addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, AUTOMATIC 
direct division .. . with PRINTED PROOF 
of every problem. It's compact, rugged, 
light-weight. Get acquainted with it—let 
us bring it to your office... today! Let it 
show you, on your own work, the time 
and effort and money it can save. Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., Buffalo, New York. In 
Canada: Remington Rand Ltd., Toronto. 
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The Remington Rand 
Printing Calculator 


ADDING, CALCULATING, BOOKKEEPING, PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES... KARDEX VISIBLE 
. PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS EQUIPMENT... AND OTHER 
PRECISION PRODUCTS INCLUDING THE FAMOUS REMINGTON RAND DUAL CLOSE-SHAVER — DEALERS, SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES IN 517 CITIES j 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
Closing Bid Prices 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 









1940 Range Oct. 
High Low 31, 1940 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. ............ 133 123 
. Aetna Insurance Company ............... 53% 53% 
C b p Aetna Life Insurance Co. ................ 3314 28 
in ar on apers Agricultural Insurance Co. .............. S4 71 
American Alliance Insurance Co. ......... 24% 21 
American Equitable Assurance Co. ....... 20% 184 
American Home Fire Assurance Co. ..... 7% 5 
American Insurance Co. (Newark) ...... 14% 12% 
& e American Re-Insurance Co. .............. 491% 43% 
an Typewriter fe ons American Reserve Insurance Co. ......... 24% 1514 
American Surety Company ............... 5 50% 
Automobile Insurance Company ......... 381% 38% 
Baltimore American Insurance Co. ....... Ss 7% 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Co. ...... 104 99% 
Boston Insurance Company .............. 640 600 
Camden Fire Insurance Assn. ............ 21% 19 
Carolina Insurance Company ............ 3144 27% 
City of New York Insurance Co. ......... b 214% 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co... 25% 
Continental Casualty Company .......... 34% 
Continental Insurance Company ......... 38 
Eagle Fire Isurance Co. ................. 1 
1. We use only the Hmployers Reinsurance Corp. ........... 3 4 
niet ok oie acai Excess Insurance Co. of America ........ 7% 84 
. 4 Federal Insurance Company ............. 38%4 46 
als, reaching out to Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. ........... 91 119 
a Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. ...... 27% 38% 
every quarter of the Fire Assn. of Philadelphia ............... 50 67 
globe for paper, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co. ........... 75 98 
. Firemen’s Insurance Co. of Newark ...... 6% 95% 
cloth, oils, waxes, Franklin Fire Insurance Co. ............. 24 30% 
chemicals, etc. General Reinsurance Corp. ............... 33 38 
Georgia Home Insurance Co. ............. 22 2 
MEEWEUEORe DEPe Ge BPI once ciccsccccecs 17% 24% 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. ............... 34% 43% 
Globe & Republic Insurance Co. ......... 7 9% 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. ..... 8% 9 
2. Every step in pro- Great American Insurance Co, ........... 19% 2644 
a 4 Great American Indemnity Co. ........... 8 10 
duction is under the} Falifax Insurance ee rrr 6 12 
careful supervision Hanover Fire Insurance Co, ............. 191% 2544 
: Hartford Fire Insurance Co. ............. 67 soy 
of skilled men. Sam-} Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and 
ples of Webster man- I SE Gi akienettawbeskeeae-cs 63 49 55% 
: Home Insurance Company ............... 35 25 3244 
ufacturing are con-| Home Fire Security Corp. ........... a” 1 1% 
stantly tested in our} Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ........... 201% 14% 18% 
, | Insurance Co. of North America ......... 73% Wi, 68% 
Factory, the World’s| Jersey Insurance Co. of N. Y. ........... 4514 281% 2 
. Knickerbocker Insurance Co. ............ 9% 6% 8% 
largest. Lincoln Fire Insurance Co. .............. 2% 1% 1% 
Maryland Casualty Company ............ 2% 14% 1% 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co... 69 4914 63 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corp. ......... 49 35 48 
3. The result: MultiKopy Merchants & Manufacturers Fire Ins. Co.. 7% 5% 6% 
: > National Casualty Company ............. 834 22 24% 
Carbon Papers, Star Brand National Fire Insurance Co. ............. 6314 45 59% 
Typewriter Ribbons — high National Liberty Insurance Co. .......... 83% 6 7% 
ali duc de i National Union Fire Insurance Co. ...... 148 112 140 
quality products made in a New Amsterdam Casualty Co. ........... 174% 11% 16% 
variety of weights, finishes, New Brunswick Fire Insurance Co. ...... 3644 2614 324 
“ert . New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. ...... 49 38 45% 
and inkings to meet every New York Fire Insurance Co. ............ 164 10% 14% 
office requirement . . . fifty Northern Insurance Company ............ 8616 Ys 
tate dl s head North River Insurance Co. .....0.6ceeese 19%4 25 
years Serving American ousiness. Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford.. 1% 4 
Northwestern National Insurance Co. .... 105 115 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ............. 33 35 
* Pacific Fire Insurance Co. ............... 98 115 
PREE SAMPLES. Because 50 ey Speneaer offices have Phoenix Insurance Company ............. 66% 87% 
improved their policy work, letters and reports with these Preferred Accident Insurance Co. ........ 114 1344 
y > 7idenca Toshing : . eo CC » 2% 
quality products, we want you to try them too, at our ex- ye keen ately oo oe cnn : i a ore 75% Ti, 
pense. No obligation, of course. Just write us your re- Republic Insurance Co. (Dallas) ......... 22 26 
vera >. Mipo * ‘@ be 25° 
quirements. Be sure to give us the name of the typewriters | Revere (Paul), Fire Insurance Co. --- . = 
you are using, and the number of copies to be made at St. wont . M. Insurance Co. .......... 190 245 
: . ’ Seaboard F. & M. Insurance Co, ......... 5% 6% 
each typing. Also the size sheet. Act now before you forget. Seaboard Surety Company ............... 7%, 30% 
Security Insurance Co. (New Haven) 2514 331% 
Springfield F. & M. Insurance Co. ........ 97 125 
Standard Accident Insurance Co. ........ 24 4314 
4 Stuyvesant Insurance Company .......... 2% 3 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ....... 170 240) 
Travelers Insurance Company ........... 382 420 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. ........... 14% 19% 
ee eer 38 48 
21 AMHERST ST., CAMBRIDGE, MASS. GS Ee eee 57 69 
Westchester Fire Insurance Co. .......... 2514 33 
CARBON PAPERS and TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
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In any concern whose products or ser- 
vices are vital to our national defense program, 
sabotage is today a very real and serious threat. 
This threat cannot be met effectively unless pro- 
tection measures include appropriate types of 
automatic protection systems. Every establishment 
faced with a sabotage hazard will find A.D.T. Au- 
tomatic Protection Services an effective weapon 
for discouraging and defeating sabotage attempts. 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm: Detects fire automati- 
cally when it starts, and summons the fire department 
automatically. 


Sprinkler Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm: Elec- 
trically supervises vital parts of the sprinkler system— 
thus, attempts to disable the sprinkler by closing 
valves, etc., are instantly and automatically detected. 





Also makes the sprinkler an automatic fire alarm, auto- 
matically summoning the fire department the instant 
a sprinkler head opens, or in case of a serious leak. 


Burglar Alarms, including new and improved types 
of Invisible Ray devices, which make it possible to 
“rope off” from intrusion any area, large or small, in- 
side or out, by means of beams of invisible light. 


Watchman’s Central Station Reporting Service: In- 
sures continuous, orderly and adequate patrols. Failure 
of the watchman to signal on time results in immediate 
investigation by A.D.T. Central Station guards. Also 
provides the watchman with means for summoning 
appropriate help in any emergency. 

¢ + + 


Descriptive booklets and further information about A.D.T. Ser- 
vices are available upon your request. We shall also be glad to co- 
operate with you, in confidence, and without obligation, in prepar- 
ing specific “sabotage protection recommendations” for any of your 
clients. Please address A.D.T., 155 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


A.D.T. ELECTRIC PROTECTION SERVICES 
Controlled Companies of AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO./55 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CENTRAL STATION OFFICES 
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We Don’t Call it “Twisting” 


O, WE DON’T CALL IT “TWISTING,” but here we are, 
frankly doing our utmost to switch you over to our 
Hotel Pennsylvania when you come to New York. 


What’s in it for you? We'll give you a few reasons—all 
in your favor... 


FIRST OFF, you can get here so easily. We're connected 
by underground passageway with Pennsylvania Station, 
all three subways, the Hudson Tubes. If you come by 
air, get off the airport coach at Hotel Pennsylvania. 


SECOND, you get around so easily. Besides the three 
subways, there’s the Fifth Avenue bus practically at the 
door, the Seventh Avenue bus at our corner, the 34th 
Street cross-town bus a short block away. But you'll 
probably do as most insurance men do—walk the few 
blocks to many of the insurance companies, the theatres, 
big stores—most any place in midtown. 

AS IF THAT weren’t enough, we’ll mention the spacious, 
comfortable room you get—big enough to stretch out 
and relax in, even at the $3.50 minimum rate. And 
equipped with those tip-savers, Servidor and circulating 
ice water. Free radio, too, and air-conditioned rooms 
are available. 

AS FOR MEALS, choose from three fine restaurants. 
Coffee Shop breakfasts come as low as 35¢. No wonder so 
many insurance men get their mail at Hotel Pennsylvania! 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 


IN NEW YORK 


THE STATLER HOTEL 
$ 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 


A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 
appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tions conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA 
Licensed 
Potomac Insurance Co. of D. C. .......... Washington, D. C. 
ARIZONA 
Licensed 
National Surety Marine Ins. Corp. ..........New York, N. Y, 
CALIFORNIA 
Licensed 
American Motorists Fire Ins. Co. ......:....... Chicago, Ill. 
National Surety Marine Ins. Corp. ..........! New York, N. Y. 
CONNECTICUT 
Licensed 
ND THRE COG, oo.5605:4405-006ece es enenes Chicago, Il. 
PONGOTTES TUDUCHEOE LO, o...0:05:6:06:600eceeceeeee New York, N. Y. 
GEORGIA 
Licensed 
ENE SUIINEE GG, 0 6 0.55 detascesacenss New York, N. Y. 
IDAHO 
Licensed 
Associated Fire & Marine Insurance Co. ..San Francisco, Cal. 
INDIANA 
Licensed 
Mid-America Insurance Co. .......ccccccvcces Detroit, Mich. 
Traders Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .........0ccccccee Chicago, III. 
Examined 
Citizens Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Richmond, Ind. 
ee SE eee ere Indianapolis, Ind. 
MAINE 
Licensed 
Calvert Fire Insurance Co. ...0.00000s080008 Philadelphia, Pa. 
MARYLAND 
Examined 
NE SE MOB ois odes bu 6550540 s0:0055 Baltimore, Md. 
MICHIGAN 
Licensed 
pre New Albany, Ind. 
Retiring ; 
Michigan Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .... Yale, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 
Licensed 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. ............... London, England 
Homestead Fire Insurance Co. ................ Baltimore, Md. 
National American Fire Insurance Co. ........ Omaha, Nebr. 
West Bend Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....West Bend, Wis. 
MISSOURI 
Examined 
Allied Mutual Insurance Co. .............. Kansas City, Mo. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Licensed 


North American Fire & Marine Ins. Corp. .. New York, N. Y. 
NEW JERSEY 


Licensed : 

Hudson Insurance Co. ..............--+-+»New York, N.Y. 

Mutual Auto Fire Insurance Co. ........... Harleysville, Pa. 

Plymouth Taparamce Co. ...6.060.sccsccccecccces Chicago, IIl. 

Resolute Fire Insurance Co. ............... Providence, R. |. 
NEW YORK 


New Company _ 
North American Casualty & Surety Reins. Corp. _ 
New York, N. Y. 
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Examined 
Chemical Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..Burlington Flats, N. Y. 
Colonial Cooperative Fire Insurance Co........... Utica, N. Y. 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Co. ........ White Plains, N. Y. 
London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. ....London, England 
Mercantile Insurance Co. of America .......New York, N. Y. 
Otsego Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....Burlington Flats, N. Y. 


Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Liverpool, England 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Licensed 
Birmingham Fire Insurance Co. .............. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Consolidated Underwriters ................. Kansas City, Mo. 
General Casualty Co. of America ............. Seattle, Wash. 
OHIO 
Licensed 
Oe Oe ee Chicago, Ill. 
Penn Liberty Insurance Co. ..........ccesces Philadelphia, Pa. 
OKLAHOMA 
Licensed 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. ............... London, England 
OREGON 
Examined 
Oregon Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ McMinnville, Ore. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Licensed 
Se I Mo iors oan s oases ccioesescatann Dallas, Tex. 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co. ............... Detroit, Mich. 
Motors Insurance COED, ...2.cccccccscseces New York, N. Y. 
Dissolved 
Superior Fire Insurance Co. ................ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Examined 
Anthracite Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ Shamokin, Pa. 
Domestic Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Shamokin, Pa. 
Erie County Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Erie, Pa. 
Farmers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Pa. ..... Alburtis, Pa. 
Harborcreek Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Erie, Pa. 
Indiana Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .............. Indiana, Pa. 
McKean Grange Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ..Smithport, Pa. 
Mt. Jackson Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ....... Edinburg, Pa. 


Mutual Fire Insurance Co. of Armstrong Township 
Indiana, Pa. 


Patrons Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .............. Indiana, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Mutual Live Stock Ins. Co. ..... baie Erie, Pa. 
Pennsylvania Mutual Plate Glass Ins. Co. ..Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Mary’s Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ........ St. Mary’s, Pa. 
Sunbury Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ............ Sunbury, Pa. 
Washington Mutual Fire Insurance Co. ......... Volant, Pa. 
Western Penna. Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ........ New Castle, Pa. 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
2 Licensed 
Federal Insurance Co. ......0...e-ccceeee- Jersey City, N. J. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Licensed 
Globe & Republic Insurance Co. of America. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Co. ............0++: Hamilton, Ohio 
Potomac Insurance Co. of D. C. .......... Washington, D. C. 
Resolute Fire Insurance Co. ..............-- Providence, R. I. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Examined 
Druggists Mutual Fire Insurance Co. .......... Mitchell, S. D. 
Farmers Union Mutual Insurance Co. .......... Burke, S. D. 
VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. ......... London, England 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Licensed 
Ee oie incwsdiiulses Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Surety Marine Insurance Corp. ...New York, N. Y. 
Protective Indemnity Co. ..........++++00+: New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICA... 





...the Bell “Airacobra” 


One of America’s fastest, most formidable single-engine 
interceptor-pursuit planes! Its top speed is a secret. Armed 
with machine guns and cannon, the Airacobra is a deadly 


fighter . . . Mass production deliveries are now being made 
to the U. S. and British Governments. Bell Aircraft Cor- 
poration uses Ediphones, “. . . to help us. break through 
the bottleneck of business detail; let us focus on the vital 
problem of national defense.” 


ad RRMING 






“ gicAN BUSINESS MAN 








“Ediphone 


Your business, too, can be prepared for greater produc- 
tion . . . armed against keener competition. Surveys show 
that the average executive increases his capacity an hour 
a day with the Edison Voicewriter. 

Talk your work away—give your secretary a chance to 
become a real assistant! A beautiful 814” x 11” Streamlined 
Ediphone (above) for your desk top—a beautiful, new 
floor model for your desk side. 


No Obligation! send for booklet “RE- 
ARM THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE.” (In- 
cidentally, see how long it takes you to calf 
your secretary and dictate this request. On 
an Ediphone you can do it in only 15 seconds.) 
Address Dept. VII, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, N. J., or Thomas A. Edison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 











JOHN A. DIEMAND 


At the recent meeting of the International 
Association of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, J. A. Diemand was re-elected presi- 
dent. In addition to fulfilling the duties of 
executive vice president of the Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America, he 
serves as vice president of the Insurance 
Company of North America, the Alliance 
Insurance Company and the Philadelphia 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 


CLIFFORD B. MORCOM 


C. B. Morcom, vice president of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Company, Automobile Insurance 
Company and the Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, was re-elected vice president of 
the International Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters. 
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RED CROSS 


The American Red Cross has completed 
the first war year with double credit. Simul- 
taneously this great organization gave con- 
tinuous war relief to victims of invasion, and 
also carried on its regular domestic duties 
here. Americans contributed generously for 
war relief. Their contributions were devoted 
exclusively to war relief. Now, our Red Cross 
appeals for support of its normal activities. 

Nationally, the American Red Cross pro- 
vided war relief in the form of ambulances, 
hospital equipment, medicines, food, nearly 
a million garments, over 5,000,000 surgical 
dressings. At home it aided victims of 102 
disasters, and rendered many other services. 





W. D. O'GORMAN 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
Mr. O'Gorman was re-elected president. 
He has been identified with the general 
insurance agency of O'Gorman and Young, 
Inc., Newark, for many years and is now 
senior vice president of the firm. 


LEW H. WEBB 

L. H. Webb, president of the Chicago 
insurance firm of Conklin, Price and Webb 
with which organization he has been con- 
tinuously associated since its establishment 
in 1893, was re-elected vice president of the 
National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents. He is also director of the Chicago 
Association of Insurance Agents and chair- 
man of the casualty insurance section of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 
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ACH month we have dictated a brief note to our 

representatives in the field outlining some of the 

interesting items in the News—a rather enlarged 
table of contents. They liked the idea, and one of them 
suggested that it be included as a part of the News. 
We have always enjoyed the comments made by the 
editors of Fortune in their introductory “Fortune’s 
Wheel,” so we will try the experiment of giving our 
readers an editor’s view of the leading articles in the 
News, not in the grand manner of Fortune, but we 
hope interesting none the less. 

First. we turn to national defense—the most impor- 
tant problem confronting the people of America today. 
The insurance industry has risen to the occasion nobly, 
and we believe all connected with the business will be 
proud to read about its accomplishments in the editorial, 
National Defense. 

Then, we take up the controversial subject of Oper- 
ating Expenses, fire and casualty. To get the facts, we 
broke down the underwriting disbursements into 
twenty-seven classifications and ratioed each one to 
premiums written—twenty-seven ratios for 140 casualty 
companies, a total of 3.780 ratios—just for casualty. 
We didn’t stop there but tabulated the figures for fire 
companies into three groups and those for casualty com- 
panies into five groups, based on premium volume. 
We found some interesting and important trends— 
fire expenses, which have exceeded losses since the 
beginning of the depression, are on the way down; yet, 
commissions are up! Why? We also tied in this whole 
auestion of operating costs with a study made by the 
Twentieth Century Fund in the field of general market- 
ing to see how insurance expenses compared with ex- 
penses in other fields. Insurance stood up pretty well. 

An Insurance Man's View of Insurance by Benjamin 
Rush, an outstanding student of the business, gets right 
down to fundamentals. Mr. Rush not only outlines the 
three principal functions of insurance but goes on to 
relate how they are fulfilled, what hampers their ful- 
fillment and what, in his opinion, should be done about 
it. He pulls no punches in taking up problems of the 
business from rate supervision and commissions to 
multiple charters and preventable loss. 

The article, Reinsurance and the War, is an interest- 
ing peek at the foreign market through the eyes of a 
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company official who is very well informed and who 
possesses an excellent command of his “King’s Eng- 
lish.” 

We have heard a lot about the origin, historical back- 
ground and growth of inland marine insurance. Mr. 
Kowersock devotes his article to its future possibilities 
from the agents’ viewpoint, and we hope producers of 
this line, present or potential, will read it; we included 
it tor them. 

This month we have an unusual situation, articles 
from two leading insurance superintendents. We do 
not recall ever having run two such articles in the same 
issue, in fact, most issues contain no comment trom 
the supervisory end of the business. The New York 
Superintendent discusses, How Safe is Insurance? and 
the Illinois Director of Insurance covers the equally 
important subject, State Supervision. 

There has been much discussion about the new excess 
profits tax. Actually, corporation tax rates for 1940 
fall into three categories: Regular income tax, first ex- 
cess profits tax and second excess profits tax—a grand 
total of 67 per cent at the top rates. For further details, 
see Excess Profits Tax by ]. S. Seidman, C.P.A. 

As a purchaser of insurance, we were very much 
intrigued with the article, Building Up the Sale, be- 
cause we have been through the experience on the re- 
ceiving end. See how well Mr. Mitchell makes the 
points—sell higher limits, sell endorsements, sell ex- 
tended coverage. We venture that you will. 

We have always wondered why the average agent 
neglects safety. Nearly every organized group, from 
Rotarians and women’s clubs to police officers and the 
American Legion, have cooperated actively with the 
movement. Insurance companies have been at the fore- 
front followed by many of their assureds, but the aver- 
age agent—no. We say “average” advisedly because 
some agents have found that “Safety is Good Business.” 
See what Mr. Hammond of the National Conservation 
Bureau has to offer the average agent. 

Our legal section this month is devoted to Declaratory 
Judgment Statutes, and three recently answered legal 
questions under the title. The Judge Says. We also list 
this month the official U. S. Treasury, “Surety Limits 
on Federal Bonds.” 

We often run across interesting items, and it will be 
our endeavor to pass them on in this department, or 
elsewhere in the News. Many of you remember the 
rabbit’s foot campaign of the Maryland, “It didn’t work 
for the rabbit” attached to a genuine rabbit’s foot. 
Where did the feet come from? We found out and the 
story appears in News behind the News on page 16, 
along with the low-down on where The Travelers is 
getting its 1,000.000 four-leafed clovers. 

There are often interesting experiences behind the 
scenes in making advertising photographs. We just 
heard about the troubles encountered in securing the 
bird’s nest picture for the American Insurance Group’s 





(Continued on the next page) 

















Our 230 
Year Old Secret 


of Success 


The Sun has earned the 
distinction of “the world’s old- 
est insurance company”, not 
only in years, but in service 
rendered agents and their 
clients. The secret of our suc- 
cess lies in the fact that our 
tradition of soundness and 
service has never deviated 


during our 230-year history. 


Founded 1710 


SUN 
INSURANCE 
OFFICE 


LIMITED 


PATRIOTIC INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
SUN UNDERWRITERS INS. CO. OF N. Y. 


SUN INDEMNITY CO. OF N. Y. 


NEW YORK: 55 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 309 W. Jackson Boulevard 
San Francisco: Swett & Crawford, Gen’l Agts. 











THE EDITORS' CORNER—Continued 

current ad. The agency inspected two hundred nests at 
the Museum of Natural History, without avail, waited 
a week for good weather, in vain, and finally set out in 
taxi-cabs to bring nest and tree to the studio. The nest 
hunter secured the aid of two policemen in climbing a 
tree to complete his assignment, but his companions, 
looking for a suitable tree to chop down, attracted the 
attention of a police patrol car, which halted their taxi. 
Upon discovering the ax, saw and other tools on the 
floor, they were ordered out of the cab at the point of 
police revolvers. It all ended happily, as the picture on 
page 12 shows. 

Perhaps, you would like to know what the wind and 
the rain and fire did to insured properties of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation in the last five years. The 
experience relates to 2,400,000 policies on which there 
were 175,000 cases of loss; all related on page 51. 

We do not want you to neglect our regular sections 
covering important insurance company developments, 
all cumulatively indexed from May, the month in which 
our annual reports go to press, to keep the annual vol- 
umes up to date. This month we review a large number 
of examination reports with special emphasis on the 
reinsurance arrangements of the companies. We also 
show the agency and home office news of recent changes 
of personnel in the field, Selling Tips from the Home 
Office, insurance stock quotations, with the high and 
low for the year, positions wanted, a special center- 
page-spread safety poster and many miscellaneous arti- 
cles too numerous to mention. 


MONTHLY FIRE LOSSES 


IRE losses in the United States for the month of 

September, 1940, as estimated by the National Board, 
were $21,198,000 or 5.2% lower than the total of $22,- 
837,250 reported for September of last year. This was 
the seventh consecutive month in which fire losses regis- 
tered improvement compared with the corresponding 
months of 1939. Indicative of the favorable trend is 
the total for the third quarter of this year, which was 
the lowest for this period since 1937. 

For the first nine months of this year fire losses aggre- 
gated $232,312,380, a drop of approximately one-half 
of one per cent from the total reported in 1939, although 
about eight per cent and eleven per cent higher respec- 
— than the losses for the same periods of 1938 and 
1937. 











1937 1938 1939 1940 
Cee $25,069,895 $27,676,337 $27,615,316 $36,260,650 
a 28,654,962 26,472,626 29,303,520 34,410,250 
MEGS  dic0centaees 29,319,029 29,050,968 30,682,168 29,788,800 
Total First 
eee $83,043,886 $83,199,931 $87,601,004 $100,459,700 
BOE  iihisekwascer $26,663,854 $25,616,112 $27,061,522 $26,657,190 
Dl wkswbesws ebne 21,437,739 22,917,577 27,031,700 23,446,590 
0 at aan ais 19/524:765 19,473,617 24,190,700 19,506,000 
Total Second 
ee eee $67,628,358 $68,007,306 $78,283,922 $69,609,780 
eer $19,812,485 $20,434,688 $22,468,304 $20,322,800 
CT errr eee ee 19,767,314 20,821,184 22,800,500 20,722,100 
September ........ 19,349,756 23,372,528 22,837,250 21,198,000 
Total Third 
Oeester 2 60sss $58,929,555 $64,628,400 $68,106,054 $62,242,900 
Total Nine 
BOOED ccctene $209,599,799 $215,835,637 $233,990,980 $232,312,380 
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. a see “The family who lived 
’way out on a limb” in the November 
goth Saturday Evening Post. It presents 
“Insure The American Way” to your 
clients and prospects. 

Here is an exclusive selling plan 
for agents of The American Insur- 
ance Group. It is based upon the 
well-known fact that the agent must 
know his client’s risks to sell efficient 
and effective coverage. 





* * 
INSURE 
THE ° 
WAY 
* * 








The Risk Detector was devised 


by The American Insurance Group 
to help its agents. All over the 
country, people are using this unique 
little book as a basis for studying in- 
surance needs.. It is helping agents 
to talk analysis and sell well-rounded 
protection. 

Families who read about the Risk 
Detector in advertising are writing 


the home office for their copy. The 


“THE FAMILY WHO LIVED 


"WAY OUT ON A LIMB” 


local agent makes the sale. If you 
are an agent of The American Insur- 
ance Group, your advertising is ap- 
pearing in The Saturday Evening 
Post. It is your advertising, which 
you use locally through the unique 
plan worked out by this group. 
Write for the complete story of 
“Insure The American Way.” Address 
The American Insurance Group, 


Dept. 547, Newark, New Jersey. 








~ Newark 


The American Insurance Company 


is 


44, New Jersey 
The Jersey Fire Underwriters 


The Columbia Fire insurance Company _ Dixie Fire Insurance Company 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE 


lem confronting the people of America today. 

We must prepare to prevent disaster and make 
ourselves so strong that no aggressor dare attack us. 
National defense, in that we prepare neither for con- 
quest nor to invite war, is in the final analysis nothing 
more nor less than national disaster insurance. 


Nien contro defense is the most important prob- 


Prompt Insurance Action 


The insurance business is cognizant of the seriousness 
of the situation and has risen to the occasion in true 
American spirit to make valuable contributions to the 
national defense program. As early as last June, the 
Surety Association of America volunteered the vast in- 
formation and reporting resources of its forty-two mem- 
ber companies to the Federal Government. This em- 
braced valuable files on the ability and financial position 
of firms negotiating for and filling important govern- 
ment emergency defense orders. 

In July the Association of Casualty and Surety Ex- 
ecutives and its sixty-two member companies placed 
their respective services at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the purpose of aiding 
in the early and efficient completion of an adequate na- 
tional defense program. A committee of leading fire 
and casualty insurance company executives and man- 
agers of company bureaus have been working closely 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation to assist in 
guarding against sabotage through the use of the large 
inspection services built up by the insurance business. 


Special Washington Bureau 


At the request of the Quartermaster General, the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has established 
a special bureau in Washington to advise on fire pro- 
tection and fire prevention in connection with the vast 
amount of construction work now being rushed by the 
Government. Experts have been stationed at army 
camps, and other points at which extensive construction 
work is in progress, to safeguard the lives of trainees 
and prevent fire losses and the consequent delay to the 
defense program. It has just been announced that the 
National Board has also established an advisory bureau 
on fire protection in the offices of the Navy Department. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 


This calls to mind the conservation and fire prevention 
work directed by the National Board during the World 
War. The board suspended its usual engineering activi- 
ties for a period of nearly two years and concentrated 
on recommendations for safeguarding cantonments, 
supply depots, hospitals, naval properties, warehouses, 
terminals and shipyards. So well was the work done 
that when possession of army cantonments was de- 
livered to those in authority, fire losses amounting to less 
than $3,000 had been sustained on construction valued 
at more than $100,000,000. 


Private Defense Industry 


In addition to the direct aid extended to the Govern- 
ment, insurance plays a major role in private defense 
industry. Agents and brokers are contributing their 
bit by making sure that protection is complete so that 
losses by accident or fire may be quickly replaced. Use 
and occupancy insurance is assuming an ever increasing 
role as the productive capacities of whole industries are 
being taxed to their limit. Fire insurance restores the 
plant capacity, while use and occupancy insurance 
bridges the financial gap of enforced idleness. 


Loss Prevention Activities 


An increasingly important function in which the cas- 
ualty carriers are well prepared is in the prevention of 
loss. Safety spells efficiency and economy, two vital 
elements in our emergency defense program. The death 
rate from industrial accidents has been cut in half. effi- 
ciency doubled and economy increased by safety meth- 
ods insurance companies have encouraged industry to 
adopt. This great gain is carried into the private de- 
fense industries of the country by insurance. 

Hundreds of industrial plants are now retooling, in- 
stalling new machinery and building new additions. 
Many are geared to the assembly line system of produc- 
tion so that an accident may tie up a whole line and 
disrupt production schedules of many workers. Men 
and women who have been unemployed or only inter- 
mittently employed are now working full time and over- 
time at machines with which they are unfamiliar. 
Safety and efficiency go hand in hand in a highly mech- 
anized industrial economy and insurance is doing its 
bit to reduce accidents as well as to replace losses. 





OTAL expenses of fire compa- 
Tes now run about eight points 

higher than for casualty com- 
panies, and in both fields, agency 
compensation accounts for approxi- 
mately half of the total expense 
figures. The fire field has been up 
against a particularly difficult prob- 
lem in keeping operating costs within 
reasonable bounds, due to a decline 
in fire rates of about 30 per cent over 
the past twenty years. During this 
same period agents’ Commissions 
have risen about six points (30%), 
field supervision has risen slightly, 
inspections, salaries and taxes have 
risen substantially so that total ex- 
penses have increased by one-third. 


Representative Companies 


An analysis of the expense ac- 
counts and certain other statistics of 
twenty-four representative fire insur- 
ance companies, item by item, as 
reported to the various State Insur- 
ance Departments for the years 1916 
(before the war had influenced them 
materially), 1925-1935, perhaps the 
most important decade through 
which the business ever passed, and 
for the years 1938 and 1939, has 
just been completed. These twenty- 
four companies are all transacting 
business upon customary agency 
lines, and their experience is, there- 
fore, typical of the general problem. 
The figures of any company whose 
methods or affiliations would distort 
its figures from normal have been 
excluded. 


Composite Experience 


Expenses increased from 36.2 per 
cent in 1916 to 41.4 per cent in 1925 
and to 48.6 per cent in 1935, since 
which year there has been little 
fluctuation in the total but very in- 
teresting trends within it. Agents’ 
commissions and taxes are the only 
items to continue their rise, field 
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OPERATING 


Stock Fire Companies 


*Claim Expenses 
To Agents 
Field Supervision 
PONIES. on ccc ccscscsocneeecee 
Salaries and Fees 
Taxes 
All Other 
Total Expenses 

* Excluded from totals. 


supervision, inspections, salaries and 
the item “all other expenses” being 
lower in 1939 than in 1935. 

It would appear that fire company 
expenses, which have received so 
much attention and which reached 
a high point of 49.1 per cent in 1938, 
are on the way down. The total for 
1939 was slightly lower and in a 
study made of a representative group 
of companies covering operations for 
the first half of 1940 expenses 
showed a drop of nearly three points 
to 46.5 per cent, the lowest ratio re- 
ported in ten years. Furthermore, 
an increase in losses brought the loss 
ratio to 48.6 per cent, the highest 
since 1932 and resulted in losses 
exceeding expenses for the first time 
since the bottom of the depression. 

Trends within the premium writ- 
ings as well as the total writings 
play an important part in expenses 
of operation. In 1933, when stock 
company volume was at a low of 
$615,000,000, fire premiums ac- 
counted for 74 per cent of the total 
and motor vehicle for only 10 per 
cent. By 1939 total writings had 
reached $800,000,000, and although 
fire premiums about held even in 
amount, their importance had shrunk 
to 56 per cent. Meanwhile, motor 
vehicle writings increased threefold 
and reached 24 per cent of the total 
volume. Relatively low acquisition 
cost ocean marine business rose in 
1939 and there has been a further 
substantial increase in 1940. 

To make possible a comparison of 
the effect of the changing conditions 
over the last twenty years upon com- 


(Continued on page 16) 


1916 1925 1935 1938 1939 
L.2 1.9 2.8 3.6 3.3 
20.0 23.7 25.3 25.9 26.1 
4.4 3.7 4.7 4.7 4.6 
1.5 2.0 3.0 2.6 2.5 
3.8 5.8 7.1 7.2 7.0 
3.8 3.4 5.0 5.1 5.3 
2.7 2.8 3.5 3.6 3.4 
36.2 41.4 48.6 49.1 48.9 


tury Fund sponsored a review of 

the costs involved in current 
marketing methods and presented 
the findings with a program of im- 
provement in a 420 page book, 
“Does Distribution Cost Too 
Much?” This study, although in the 
field of general marketing, gives us 
a comprehensive picture of the dis- 
tribution system and basis of com- 
parison for operating costs in the 
insurance field. 

The chief single fact to emerge 
from this survey is that today it 
costs considerably more, on the aver- 
age, to distribute goods than it does 
to make them: 59 per cent for the 
services of distribution and 41 per 
cent for production. The trend of 
costs is emphasized by the fact that 
in 1870, among all gainfully em- 
ployed workers, approximately 75 
per cent were employed in agricul- 
ture, manufacturing and other pro- 
ductive activities, while 25 per cent 
were in distribution and service ac- 
tivities. By 1930 the workers in 
distribution equaled the number em- 
ployed in production. 

Taking up the question of whether 
it would be possible to eliminate the 
“middleman,” the report says, “This 
intermediary function is an es- 
sential part of the nation’s dis- 
tributive system. If it were not 
performed by someone, our 
economy in its present form 
could hardly exist.” Although the 
report concluded that distribution 
does cost too much, the reason does 
not lie in the realm of generally high 


profits. 
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EXPENSES 


Stock Casualty Companies 


*Claim Expenses 


To Agents ...--eeeee cee ee cree eeeeeee eens 


Branch Office Salaries 


Ham OMC0 SMANEE. «0.62502 ccvccescsces 
Inspections and Audits ..----.---++++-+++- 


Taxes 


All Other 


Total Expenses ..--------- eee cece eeeeeees 


* Excluded from totals. 


A crucial factor in any study of 
distribution 1s, of course, the role 
played by advertising. The Twen- 
tieth Century Fund found that 
money spent to advertise commodi- 
ties ranged froma fraction of 1 per 
cent of the price of finished goods to 
a maximum of somewhat over 18 
per cent. Insurance stands at the 
lower end of the scale, a fraction of 
1 per cent. 

Another factor which bulks rather 
large in the eyes of agents and com- 
panies, particularly at this time of 
year, is premium balances—con- 
sumer credit. In the general field 
of consumer credit embracing in- 
stalment credit, retail open accounts, 
commercial banks, industrial banks, 
credit unions, personal finance com- 
panies, pawn shops, remedial loan 
societies and other types the re- 
search staff estimates a total cost of 
$1,100,000,000 annually. The cost 
of credit extended through the 
thousands of insurance agents to 
their customers is negligible in com- 
parison. 

Estimates on the costs for the en- 
tire distribution process are broken 
down into retail costs, 33 per cent; 
wholesale, 18 per cent; transporta- 
tion, 23 per cent; manufacturers’ 
distribution cost, 24 per cent and 
miscellaneous, 2 per cent. It is 
further estimated that, although 
there is wide individual variation, 
the average retail establishment uses 
27.5 per cent of its net sales to pay its 
own operating costs. With these 
ratios in mind, let us turn to the 
msurance field and our own study of 
Operating expenses. 
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1930 1935 1938 1939 
roo 10.2 9.2 8.9 8.7 
peter 20.8 20.3 20.1 20.6 
ee 5.9 5.0 5.2 5.4 
eT 5.7 4.8 4.7 4.9 
alah 2.0 1.8 1.8 1.8 
ore 2.6 2.5 4.0 4.3 
ee 4.2 3.9 4.4 4.4 
eee 41.2 38.3 40.2 41.3 


PERATING expense ratios 
O: the casualty field have been 

remarkably steady for a num- 
ber of years, deviating from a high 
of nearly 42 per cent in 1932 to a 
low of just over 38 per cent in 1936, 
but in more normal periods (preced- 
ing and following the depression), 
staying steadily at just under 40 
per cent, the average for the last 
fifteen or twenty years. This is quite 
remarkable in that premium income 
approximately doubled to reach 
$865,000,000 in 1929, shrank to 
$590,000,000 in 1933, and nearly 
regained its losses by 1937. In- 
curred loss and loss expense ratios, 
which had run steadily at just under 
60 per cent through 1929, increased 
to more than 66 per cent in 1932 
but declined in each year thereafter, 
reaching a record low of under 51 
per cent in 1939 so that the average 
for the entire period was under 60 
per cent. 


Commissions and Taxes 


The increase in casualty pre- 
miums, prior to the depression, ab- 
sorbed increased costs so that such 
items as salaries took no greater 
proportion of income than formerly, 
and it was so essential to curtail 
every possible item of expense dur- 
ing the high loss ratio period of the 
depression that operating ratios 
did not rise proportionately with the 
drastic drop in business. Work- 
men’s compensation business car- 
ries a low commission rate and as 
it is such an important line it tends 
to lower the average for the busi- 


ness as a whole. Over all, there is 
a slight trend toward lower commis- 
sions, from about 22 per cent at 
the beginning of the period to about 
20 per cent at present, as compared 
to an increase from about 20 per 
cent to 26 per cent in the fire field. 
The only item to show a decided in- 
crease is taxes, which have nearly 
doubled in the casualty field in the 
last ten years. 

Both fire and casualty companies 
pay taxes on premiums regardless of 
operating results, so there is a point 
below which taxes cannot fall, ir- 
respective of losses. During the de- 
pression period, while fire compa- 
nies were making profits from un- 
usually low losses (and paying taxes 
on such profits), the casualty com- 
panies were losing heavily so that 
their taxes were principally of the 
premium variety. The recently 
profitable years in the casualty field 
have, therefore, boosted taxes ma- 
terially, while there has been rela- 
tively little change in the fire field. 
As experience has been generally 
profitable for the period 1936-1939 
in both fields, the new excess profits 
taxes should not prove unduly bur- 
densome. 


Five Groups 


On pages 64, 65 and 66 ap- 
pears a tabulation of the underwrit- 
ing disbursements of 140 companies 
with a complete breakdown of such 
disbursements shown for each com- 
pany and with aggregate figures di- 
vided into five groups, according to 
premium volume. The groups are 
for companies writing less than 
$1,000,000; $1,000,000 to $2,500.,- 
000 ; $2,500,000 to $5,000,000; $5,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000 and over 
$10,000,000. 

It is interesting to note that com- 
missions paid to agents run about 
two points higher for the companies 


(Continued on next page) 











‘HE bits of "news behind the news" we 
have for your consideration this month 
leads us to two slightly weighty observa- 
tions. First, in spite of his vaunted claims 
to modern enlightenment and cynicism, old 
John P. Averageman is still secretly super- 
stitious. And second, come what may, insur- 
ance advertising seldom misses a trick in 
selling an idea or putting a failing to work. 


Although we hate to admit it, there are 
a lot of us who don't walk under ladders, 
light three cigarettes on one match, open 
an umbrella in the house or throw our hat 
on a bed. Likewise, most of us will pick up 
a pin, four-leaf clover or buckeye and carry 
a “lucky” penny, rabbit's foot, shark's tooth 
or other pocketpiece. Yet—don't get us 
wrong! We're not superstitious—just careful. 


FOUR-LEAF CLOVERS— 


To prove both of the statements in para- 
graph one we refer you to the recent four- 
leaf clover campaign of The Travelers and 
the rabbit's-foot campaign used by Mary- 
land Casualty last Spring. Both were—and 
still are, we understand—business-getters 
“par excellence" because of their novelty 
and the general public's desire for “lucky” 
pocket pieces. 


The Travelers four-leaf clovers—if you 
didn't get one—are sealed in a plastic card. 
On one side is a calendar and on the other 
a perfect clover with the inscription—'For 
Luck... a four-leaf clover; For Protection 
« + « & policy in The Travelers." Where could 
they find so many? They didn't. C. T. 
Daniels, a telephone engineer and plant 
breeder from the Canal Zone, Panama, spent 
long years developing plants that yield only 
the four-leafed variety. Travelers heard of 
him, bought 1,000,000 clovers and built a 
successful campaign around them. 


—AND RABBITS’ FEET 


Maryland Casualty developed their "sell- 
ing-by-superstition" by using a talisman in 
reverse. Men's felt hats, you know, are made 
of rabbit fur, but the feet are useless. The 
Maryland purchased 25,000 of them from a 
fur dealer, added a key chain and a metal 
tag reading "It Didn't Work For The Rab- 
bit" and sent them out to get business. 


They did—and how! Agents and policy- 
holders were crazy about them. Business— 
and wild stories of miracle sales because of 
the lucky rabbits’ feet—rolled in and de- 
manded a further order for 50,000 more. 
Maybe it was the novelty, maybe supersti- 
tion, maybe luck but whatever it was, Mary- 
land Casualty and The Travelers are con- 
vinced they have a gold mine in luck. 
Maybe so—extra business is always lucky. 
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"On second thought, Mr. Perkins, | think | will take out that policy!" 





Fire Expenses—Continued 

panies of widely different size, we 
have divided them into three groups, 
net premiums being the determining 
factor. The premium income of the 
companies in the first group ranged 
from $13,250,000 to $49,500,000 in 
1939 ; of the second, from $4,500,000 
to $7,000,000 and of the third, from 
$1,000,000 to $2,500,000. 

Statistical data concerning each 
group appears on pages 68 and 
69 in this issue, showing in full de- 
tail just where each dollar paid out 
for expenses went in 1916 and 1925 
and where it goes now, all expressed 
in percentages of net premiums writ- 
ten. 

Twenty years ago the smaller the 
company, the higher the average 
commissions, and the companies in 
Group III are still paying a good 
deal more in commissions than those 
in Groups I and II, but the spread 
has been decreasing. 


Casualty Expenses—Continued 
writing less than $2,500,000 as com- 


pared with those writing more. (The 
commission figure for the $5,000,- 
000 to $10,000,000 group is dis- 
torted by the reinsurance companies 
which allow a higher rate of com- 
mission and also share profits with 
their ceding companies through 
contingent commissions.) Also, sala- 
ries of officers and home office em- 
ployees are relatively larger in the 
companies below $2,500,000 but 
branch office salaries are much less 
important. However, companies 
writing above $5,000,000 have many 
more branches and salaries paid to 
branch employees actually exceed 
those paid to the home office staff 
and, for companies writing more 
than $10,000,000, by a considerable 
margin. The relative amount ex- 
pended for inspections and audits 
increases with the size of the com- 
pany as do taxes paid. 
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PEACE OF MIND comes from the knowledge that with proper care cancer in 
its early stages can be cured. 


PEACE OF MIND comes with the assurance that proper care and treatment 
is being administered. 


PEACE OF MIND comes when a suggested physical examination reveals no 
trace of a long suspected cancer. 


Helping thousands of frightened people to regain their peace of mind... this 
is one of the most constructive services of the New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee of the American Society for the Control of Cancer. 


YOUR peace of mind will be helped by your support of the Committee’s 
work through the purchase of its labels. Mail your dollar today. You will 
receive a book of package labels and the Quarterly Review, and you will 
share in a vital service. 


NEW YORK CITY CANCER COMMITTEE 


of the American Society for the Control of Cancer 
130 East 66th Street, New York, N.Y. 


For the enclosed $1.00 please send me a supply of your package labels and in addition the Quarterly Review. 


name . 





street oS 





es state 








If you live outside of the Metropolitan area, write for labels to the national office— 
American Society for the Control of Cancer, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Anu Jusurance Man's 


ONSIDERING how wide- 
- spread is the business of insur- 

ance and how intimately it 
touches the lives of all of us, there 
is much ignorance not only amongst 
the general public but also amongst 
the insurance fraternity themselves 
as to what insurance really is. As a 
matter of fact it is welfare work—it 
is an attempt, and a successful at- 
tempt—to protect the policyholder 
against losses, usually financial but 
sometimes personal, from which he 
cannot otherwise guard himself. 
But for its beneficent operations the 
public would find itself obliged to 
contribute to a whole host of crip- 
ples, financial and personal, of whom 
now it has no knowledge and to 
whose support it only contributes 
very indirectly. 

True, insurance operates on a 
business basis. Those who engage in 
it expect to make a reasonable profit 
out of it—sometimes they do and 
sometimes they don’t—but on the 
whole the insurance business does 
realize a profit or else it would not 
continue to exist. 


Three Functions 


Insurance has three principal 
functions which may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 

First: Prompt payment of any 
insured loss which may occur. 

Second: Prevention of avoidable 
loss. And 

Third: Fitting of rate to risk. 
These are the three goal posts of the 
insurance business, 

At present, expressed in terms of 
money value, the biggest department 
of the business is the payment of 
loss. The next is the loss prevention 
service of individual companies and 
of the insurance machine as a whole. 
The smallest in money value is the 
amount of money spent in adjusting 
rate to hazard, 


by BENJAMIN RUSH, Chairman 


I hope a day may come when, 
throughout the insurance field, the 
prevention of loss will be our great- 
est activity. 

Next should come the careful in- 
vestigation necessary to adjust rate 
to risk, so that the loss which we 
finally shall pay shall be less than 
either of the foregoing, and perhaps 
some day be less than both of them. 


Duty to Policyholder 


The morés of the insurance busi- 
ness is that the first duty of our 
organization is to the policyholder 
rather than to the stockholder ; to the 
body politic rather than to the body 
corporate; to those who are served 
rather than to those who do the 
serving. In fact the whole insurance 
machine exists for the benefit of the 
community in general and the policy- 
holder in particular. I should like 
to emphasize this philosophy. 

We, who stand at the helm of the 
great insurance companies, look up- 
on ourselves as servants of the pub- 
lic—expert servants, trained in the 
conservation of life and property. 
And it is our continuous endeavor 
to make as just and equitable a com- 
putation of the tax which we collect 
from the public for the alleviation of 
disaster as it is possible to make 
under conditions as they exist. 


Striking Progress 


Moreover, insurance is not static. 
Starting from the original concep- 
tion of a contribution by the many 
to make good the misfortune of a 
few after a disaster had occurred up 
to present-day practice of a wide- 
spread and complicated system of 
accumulating beforehand a reserve 
adequate to relieve most of the mis- 
fortunes which life is heir to even 
unto and including death, the evolu- 
tion has been both continuous and 


striking. Most of the progress in 
this direction has come within the 
last Century, and most of the last 
Century’s progress has been in the 
last fifty years—within my own life- 
time and responsibilities. 

Compared to the number of in- 
dividuals and institutions which they 
serve, the number of insurance com- 
panies performing this service is 
comparatively small; the amount of 
liability which they assume, and 
which I might add they faithfully 
discharge is stupendous ; the remun- 
eration received by the capital in- 
vested in the insurance business, con- 
trary to common opinion is small in 
aggregate amount in proportion to 
capital invested, and merely negligi- 
ble in proportion to hazards assumed, 
and the wages of those engaged in 
the administration of the insurance 
machine are not great. While I 
know of a good many men, who have 
made an honest living in our busi- 
ness I know of practically none who 
has made a large fortune. 


Payment of Loss 


Now let us take the three func- 
tions which I mentioned a few min- 
utes ago—the three goal posts of our 
service—in the order in which I 
have presented them. Just what does 
the insurance machine do to make 
prompt payment of loss? As the 
small boy in Sunday School replied 
when asked what one had to do in 
order to have one’s sins forgiven: 
“First you have to commit the sins,” 
so in order to be able to pay a loss to 
anybody you first have to provide 
him with an insurance policy. 

The insurance machine function- 
ing as a whole has arranged a selling 
force in the neighborhood of 200,000 
agents in the United States and Brit- 
ish North America. There is hardly 
a hamlet in the land which does not 
have an agent to whom the assured 
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View Of Jusurance 


Insurance Company of North America 


can apply for insurance. These men 
sell the policies, explain the assured’s 
needs, and provide a policy or poli- 
cies to effect coverage. 


Additional Services 


The insurance machine also pro- 
vides, through the medium of the 
individual company, skilled loss ad- 
justers to meet with the assured in 
the event of loss and agree with him 
as to the amount of loss, and what 
portion is due under any individual 
policy. 

In the case of foreign commerce, 
the same loss settling service must 
be provided in every port of the 
world, as well as banking facilities 
for settlement. 

Also provided are rating bureaus 
where the total experience of all the 
companies can be classified and rates 
based thereon which may prove ap- 
plicable to the individual risk. 

Most losses, other than life, are 
settled within from thirty to sixty 
days from the time of their occur- 
rence, and that they are settled to the 
satisfaction of the assured is proved 
in the very small number of suits 
brought by the assured against his 
underwriter, The vast majority of 
life insurance claims are settled with- 
in one week from the time the claim 
is received by the company. 


Prevention of Loss 


Turning now to the second goal 
post: Prevention of Avoidable Loss. 
It is curious how the human mind at 
different periods of time and in dif- 
terent locations comes to diametri- 
cally different conclusions from the 
same premises. In the United States, 
for instance, it seems to be the com- 
mon opinion that the man who has 
taken out an insurance policy has 
made a bet with the insurance com- 
pany which in fair sportsmanship he 
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ought to be allowed to win once in a 
while. 

In Europe, and particularly in 
France and Holland, quite the con- 
trary view prevails in that in those 
countries they look upon a man, who 
has had a fire or other loss on his 
property, somewhat the way we look 
upon a tort feasor or a murderer, if 
you choose, in that he has destroyed 
or permitted to be destroyed a value 
which should have been preserved 
for the benefit of his brother man. 

In the United States the plaintiff 
against an insurance company occu- 
pies a favorable position in that he 
is a poor man claiming against a 
wealthy corporation. In Europe, par- 
ticularly in France, the burden of 
proof requires that the claimant 
prove first that he did not start the 
fire himself ; second he has to pay at 
least for a portion of the cost of 
extinguishing it, and finally any 
third party, who is damaged by the 
fire, has a right of action against 
him. 


Amount of Loss 


The results of these divergent 
points of view can be best illustrated 
by referring to the fire insurance 
business and by saying that if the 
insured loss by fire in the United 
States per head per year is $2.25, 
then in the countries mentioned it 
would be between $1.00 and $1.25. 
It does not seem a very great varia- 
tion in amount does it? But when 
you come to figure it out on the 
value involved it looks much more 
impressive; and what I have said 
regarding fire insurance would apply 
~' all other kinds of insurance except 
life. 

In 1937 the losses paid by fire and 
marine insurance companies on all 
classes of risks in the United States 
amounted to $424,000,000. It is a 
conservative estimate to say that 


there were at least $200,000,000. 
more that were not insured, making 
a grand total of $624,000,000; and 
it is also conservative to say that at 
least one-half of this loss, or $312,- 
000. could and should have been pre- 
vented. 

In addition, the average loss of life 
occurring in fires in the United 
States is about ten thousand per 
year. If we take the earning value 
of these lives at an average of $750. 
and capitalize it on a basis of 5% 
we get a life value of $150,000,000. 
in addition destroyed by fire. 

If you turn to what is commonly 
called the Casualty losses, such as 
traffic fatalities and other public ac- 
cident fatalities, and home and in- 
dustrial fatalities, you will get a total 
loss of life amounting to 106,000 
individuals. 

The total amount of non-fatal per- 
sonal accident injuries is unknown 
but they add up into the millions and 
in many cases are sufficiently severe 
to amount to a crippling loss to the 
individual and in total to an enor- 
mous loss to the public. 


Total Losses 


Now let us assemble these figures : 

You have a loss by fire and marine 
amounting to $775,000,000. annu- 
ally, 

In the Casualty branch a loss of 
life amounting in round figures, 
written on the same basis, to $1,000,- 
000,000. and on top of that a large 
and unknown loss through the dis- 
ablement of the people injured but 
not killed every year (there are a 
million traffic accidents to begin 
with) which I think we could con- 
servatively put down to be $500,- 
000,000. making a grand total of 
$2,275,000,000 per annum for the 
cost of fire, marine and casualty 
losses in the United States per year. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Man's View—Continued 

Mind you this does not include in- 
cidental items such as keeping up fire 
departments, the greater part of the 
cost of the insurance machine, loss 
of uninsured earning ability, etc., 
and all these are very large amounts. 


Preventable Loss 


Again I maintain that at least one- 
half, or $1,137,000,000. is entirely 
unnecessary. 

We have become so accustomed 
to big figures now-a-days that they 
don’t mean much to us. However, 
you could do the following things 
with a billion dollars : 

Build and endow twenty universi- 
ties such as Yale, The University of 
Chicago, or Leland-Stanford; or 
build 200,000 dwelling houses cost- 
ing $5,000 apiece ; or construct 200,- 
000 miles of tarvia roads ; or pay the 
annual school bill in a half dozen 
good sized States like Pennsylvania. 

It seems a pity, does it not, that 
such resources should be dissipated 
in a lot of unnecessary bonfires and 
personal accidents ? 


Progress in Prevention 


By this time some of you may be 
saying: “Well, what are the insur- 
ance companies going to do about 
it—it is their business primarily ?” 
To which I agree, and reply that the 
insurance machine as a whole has 
already done a good deal as is evi- 
denced by the fact that in the last 
twenty years rates on fire insurance 
in the United States have been re- 
_ duced 40%, owing to the reduction 
in loss largely brought about by the 
efforts of insurance companies. 
Other reductions in rate have been 
made in the Casualty and Marine 
field but as I have just shown you 
much remains to be done. 

The method of attack on unneces- 
sary losses by insurance companies 
is in brief to find out where a defect 
exists and then do away with it. 


Illustration 


As an illustration: A good many 
years ago the United States was 
shipping a large number of cattle to 
Europe. The rate of mortality loss 
reached as high as 7% on a voyage. 
After a study of the causes of these 
losses this Company was able to in- 
troduce an improved method of 
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shipping and handling cattle whereby 
the rate in a very short space of time 
was reduced to 4 of 1%, and thus 
seven pounds of beef out of every 
one hundred (which had hitherto 
gone to feed the fishes) was pre- 
served for the use of mankind. 

This tale might be duplicated many 
times over for insurance companies 
are always on the lookout to find 
some flaw in the mechanism of com- 
merce, of trade or building construc- 
tion whereby losses may be reduced. 


Profit Motive 


The modus operandi of an insur- 
ance company, when it finds some- 





A PEOPLE may prefer a free gov- 
ernment; but if, from indolence, 
or carelessness, or cowardice, or want 
of public spirit, they are unequal to 
the exertions necessary for preserving 
it; if they will not fight for it when it 
is directly attacked; if they can be de- 
luded by the artifices used to cheat 
them out of it; if, by momentary dis- 
couragement, or temporary panic, or 
a fit of enthusiasm for an individual, 
they can be induced to lay their lib- 
erties at the feet even of a great man, 
or trust him with powers which enable 
him to subvert their institutions—in 
all these cases they are more or less 
unfit for liberty; and though it may 
be for their good to have had it even 
for a short time, they are unlikely long 


to enjoy it. 
JOHN STUART MILL 
Essay on Representative Government 


[Published 1860] 





thing like this is to secure the busi- 
ness which it intends to reform and 
by agreement with the owner arrange 
to have him put into effect the re- 
forms recommended. Therefore, we 
get the powerful profit motive en- 
listed on the side of reduction in loss. 

A company making such an ar- 
rangement, whose ideas happen to be 
so accurate that the saving antici- 
pated is effected may look forward 
to enjoying that business for at best 
a very few years, indeed, in fact, 
until its reforms are known where- 
upon all other insurance companies 
who hear about it will go and do 
likewise putting into effect the same 
reforms and the business may then 
be diverted from the original under- 
writer to some competitive company. 


A steady educational campaign is 
always in progress to educate the 
public as to how to avoid all sorts of 
losses and it slowly bears fruit. In 
addition, we conduct laboratories for 
the testing of materials ; we instruct 
municipalities about the necessities 
for good fire prevention service ; we 
instruct the building trades about the 
construction of non-inflammable 
buildings ; and instruct manu factur- 
ers as to how they best can reduce 
accidents in their works. We slowly 
make progress but it seems to be 
very difficult to get the average man 
to understand that any accident is 
ever going to happen to him. 

The field of Casualty insurance in- 
asmuch as it is the youngest brother 
of the insurance fraternity is par- 
ticularly alert in endeavoring to cut 
down loss of life and injury to hu- 
man beings through the adoption of 
safety measures, and where it can, 
grants preferential rates to the as- 
sured in order to get his cooperation 
in reducing physical hazards which 
you will note usually expose third 
parties and not the assured himself. 


Automobile Insurance 


In the field of automobile insur- 
ance for instance we are tireless in 
endeavoring to instruct our policy- 
holders how to preserve their lives 
and properties, and the lives and 
properties of other travellers on the 
public highways. We give preferen- 
tial rates to owners and drivers 
whose cars runs a certain length of 
time, say a year or two years with- 
out loss, i.e., we give these preferen- 
tial rates in the States in the United 
States where we are permitted to do 
so. Some States in the Union do 
not allow it based on the political 
theory popular in large sections of 
the United States that it is a good 
idea to rob Peter to pay Paul. 

Statistics show that about 80% 
of drivers operate their cars care- 
fully. Of the remaining 20%, one- 
half are careless drivers and one- 
half reckless drivers. 

If it were possible for insurance 
companies as a whole to keep a 
record of those drivers, submit their 
findings to the proper State authori- 
ties and have the licenses of such 
reckless or careless drivers sus- 
pended or cancelled it would become 
safer for us to drive on our own 
highways and great loss of innocent 
lives would be avoided. 
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Pedestrian Problem 


There remains the pedestrian, who 
furnishes more than half the victims 
of motor traffic. In the early days 
of motoring when the motor car 
driver was a being abhorred by pretty 
nearly everybody who did not have 
a motor car, the partiality of the jury 
towards the pedestrian led him to 
believe he was a privileged character 
in the community and entitled to 
hold up traffic whenever and wher- 
ever he wanted to cross the street 
or road. 

This is in contrast with the situa- 
tion in France where in the road or 
street wheels have the right of way 
and consequently accidents to pedes- 
trians are fewer. It seems a con- 
siderable departure from American 
practice but if such a law cuts down 
accidents and accordingly operates 
to the safety of the pedestrian it 
would be a good thing to have, 
wouldn’t it. What we are after is 
reducing loss of life and personal in- 
jury. 

Another thing that should be done 
is to provide sidewalks for the pedes- 
trian to walk upon on our main 
traveled country roads. At present, 
in most cases, he has to walk in the 
road and at night if he happens to 
wear dark clothes he is almost in- 
visible. 


Rating Supervision 


What I would like to see done 
would be to have the power to super- 
vise rating by the States taken away 
from them and restored to the hands 
of the underwriter as is at present 
the case in Great Britain. More 
rapid progress could then be made 


in the elimination of unnecessary 
hazards, 
Competition amongst insurance 


companies regulates rates in accord- 
ance with hazards much more rapidly 
and accurately than can be done by 
any State authority. 


In Great Britain, which you will 
note is the insurance market of the 
world, the only regulation imposed 
upon the insurance companies is to 
see that they are and remain solvent 
in accordance with the laws and that 
they actually have the reserves which 
the law requires them to keep for the 
purpose of discharging their lia- 
bility. 
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Hampering Laws 


I think if you will examine the 
laws passed by the United States and 
by the various State legislatures in 
the past fifty years you will be ap- 
palled by the number of handicap- 
ping laws that have been enacted, 
laws which make it impossible for 
the able man and the community to 
reap the results of the able man’s 
ability. 

The tax on profits, the super-taxes 
on income, and the inheritance taxes 
are good examples. The insurance 
business has not escaped its fair 
share of such legislation. 


MR. BENJAMIN RUSH 


Moreover it seems to be the favor- 
ite practice of State Legislatures to 
enact specific laws referring to spe- 
cific conditions at the time the laws 
were enacted. After a short time 
conditions change but the law re- 
mains the same and acts as a handi- 
cap to those industries (including 
insurance) which are endeavoring to 
adjust their rate to hazard. 


Investment Laws 


A good illustration is the law stip- 
ulating certain classes of investments 
for insurance companies, such for 
instance as the investments which 
are permitted to life insurance com- 
panies which are largely restricted to 
mortgages and grade “A” bonds, and 
perhaps a small amount of preferred 
stock. 





Owing to these laws and the pres- 
ent low rate of interest prevailing on 
such securities the cost of life insur- 
ance to the average policyholder in 
the United States has been increased 
owing to reduction in dividends due 
to reduced return from investments. 


Rating Laws 


In those States in the Union where 
the law provides that buildings of a 
similar construction must take a 
similar rate (which on the face of it 
looks perfectly just but which. in 
effect is the exact reverse) a large 
portion of the community is charged 
more than they ought to be because 
the insurance companies are not al- 
lowed to take into consideration the 
moral hazard and reputation of the 
assured. 

It seems impossible to get through 
the head of the average legislature 
that we insure a man against the loss 
of property rather than that we in- 
sure the property: consequently the 
moral and mental makeup of that 
man, whether he is able, honest, in- 
dustrious and successful or the re- 
verse are most important factors in 
rate making but in some States we 
are not allowed to consider this with 
the result that the able man has to 
pay in larger premium for the loss 
on the poor risk instead of making 
the poor risk pay the higher rate 
which his laxity has necessitated. 

If we take fifty cities of a similar 
type of construction in a given State 
where such laws prevail and assume 
that one half of them through good 
management have a low loss ratio, 
we cannot reward the citizens of 
those cities with lower rates to which 
they are entitled, and human nature 
being what it is, and the companies 
anxious to get profitable business, 
the commissions in such cities are 
apt to be advanced to an unreason- 
able point, which benefits no one but 
the local agent and lays a heavy 
handicap on further improvements 
which would bring about a further 
reduction in rate. 


Commissions 


High commission paid to brokers 
and agents on account of such laws 
invites the evil practice of rebating a 
portion of it to whoever has the say 
in placing the risk. While States 
have passed laws prohibiting this 

(Continued on page 74) 
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REINSURANCE 
and the WAR 


surance market in the world was 

the German market. It used to 
be said that they had so specialized 
in the business that the German 
companies could take a reinsurance 
portfolio from some other company 
and as long as the commissions and 
expenses did not add up to over 
100% they could make a profit. The 
interest on the invested reserves was 
sufficient to pay all expenses in con- 
nection with the business and leave 
them something over for themselves. 
At the outbreak of the war in 1914 
this German market became sud- 
denly disrupted, although not as 
quickly as it was in 1939. I myself 
well remember some of the after- 
maths of this disruption. Countries 
not within the German Austrian 
Bloc found themselves faced with a 
lack of reinsurance facilities and 
ultimately after the chaos a strong 
local reinsurance market emerged in 
London. Several new companies 
were launched to write the business, 
but with one or two exceptions they 
have all disappeared by now. The 
larger composite British Stock Com- 
panies since 1918 have all actively 
participated in this class of business 
and now have a firm hold on the 
international market. The market is 
now sufficient of itself. 


Pisa to 1914 the largest rein- 


Reciprocity 


Most of the reinsurance companies 
which failed after 1918, where it was 
not through inexperience or bad 
management, chiefly did so because 
of a demand for reciprocity or the 
system by which companies ex- 
change treaties rather than reinsure 
with purely reinsurance companies. 
This phase of development of the 
reinsurance market occurred from 
about 1925 onwards, and is probably 
at its zenith now. It has spread to 
this country where considerable re- 
vision is at the present time taking 
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place on a reciprocal basis. Probably 
some major calamity will show up 
the obvious weakness of such ar- 
rangements unless they are very 
carefully made. 


Domestic Reinsurance 


Considerable amounts of reinsur- 
ance are still placed in the London 
market but there is no reason to 
suspect that this market will transfer 
itself here. The purely domestic 
United States reinsurance market 
has never been in London, except 
for certain excess coverages which 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


The accompanying article is taken from a 
letter written by a well-informed student of 
the business of insurance and official of a 
British company who prefers to remain anony- 
mous. It represents the viewpoint of a man 
accustomed to dealing with insurance as an 
international business, and i interest- 
ing and instructive comments of the state of 
insurance in Europe and its effect on the Lon- 
don market. 











have been written by Lloyds. There 
are companies now formed here 
which are prepared to write a portion 
of these excess coverages. They all, 
however, have in some measure the 
weakness of reciprocity. Either by 
retrocession or by stockholding the 
liability will perforce find its way 
back in some measure to the very 
companies which are ceding to these 
organizations. 

As far as reinsurance from coun- 
tries outside the United States of 
America is concerned, it is possible 
that the system of control by various 
state insurance departments with all 
its ramifications makes it difficult for 
the business to be written here. The 
question of valuation of reserves or 
the basis required by Departments is 
a big hurdle. Usually the ceding 
company has not the necessary in- 
formation to classify the business as 
required for the annual statement, 
and unless some arrangement can be 


made with the superintendent con- 
cerned, difficulties will immediately 
arise. Taxes, too, present another 
obstacle. The existence of a suc- 
cessful reinsurance market for for- 
eign business is predicated on the 
absence of any such thing as pre- 
mium taxation. 


London Market 


So far as the London market is 
concerned in this present war ex- 
traordinary steps have been taken 
both with regard to the preservation 
of its existence and the prevention of 
any profit reaching the enemy. No 
one would assume that the mere 
bombing of the location of the head 
office of any company prejudiced 
that company’s financial security. 
The companies’ assets are so invested 
that they are secure and the most 
loss, except to prestige, a company 
can suffer through bombing is if it 
happens to own and lose its own 
building. 

On the other hand the British Gov- 
ernment has time and again declared 
in the House of Commons that in- 
surance is a major industry which 
must be protected and that no im- 
pediment or restriction on foreign 
exchange will be allowed to hamper 
the interests of the British offices. 
Precautions have, however, been 
taken under the “Trading with the 
Enemy” Act to ensure that the Brit- 
ish companies have in force no con- 
tracts with enemy aliens. Such con- 
tracts are either cancelled or in sus- 
pension for the duration of the war. 


Continental Business 


To turn to the continental business 
of the British companies, this has no 
doubt temporarily disappeared. It 
is not as large as you might suppose 
however. They never re-established 
themselves in Germany after the last 


(Continued on next page) 
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war. Business conditions, fluctua- 
tions in exchange, blockage of Marks 
and the general poverty of the coun- 
try all helped to prevent this. Nat- 
urally a certain amount of business, 
especially of the mercantile type, was 
written, but its proportion is not 
serious. 


"The Code Napoleon" 


France writes the major portion 
of its insurance under ten year con- 
tracts with annual premiums which 
may be collected by court order if 
the assured does not pay them. 
British companies have consequently 
always found it difficult to obtain a 
large volume of French business, ex- 
cept the mercantile business written 
in Paris and in the big French sea- 
ports. In this type of business they 
have had quite a sizeable share and 
they have also been largely interested 
in the reinsurance of French com- 
panies. At the present time by 
British Treasury order all these 
transactions are in suspension. Most 
of the British companies have been 
unable to communicate with their 
Paris representatives. 

The same is true of the Belgian 
and Dutch people. All three coun- 
tries, France, Belgium and Holland, 
are governed under Roman Dutch 
Law, or as it is called in the case of 
France “The Code Napoleon.” The 
provisions of this law in each coun- 
try are much the same and the sys- 
tem of insurance follows closely. 


Spanish Position 


In Spain the business of the Brit- 
ish companies was disrupted long 
ago owing to the Spanish Civil War. 
Full provision for any liability in 
connection with it has certainly been 
established. 

Italy and Russia have been closed 
markets, except that the former has 
been open for reinsurance contracts 
only. Here again there must be lia- 
bility in suspension. Some of the 
British offices write business in 
Greece and Rumania and quite a lot 
of this Eastern European business 
is written in the London Home For- 
eign Market. While this is perilous 
at the present time, it has not yet 
fallen under the influence of Ger- 
many, and London commitments are 
being steadily reduced. 
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Transactions in Sterling 


There is one great difference in 
the way the business is transacted 
by the British Insurance Offices in 
all the foregoing European countries 
from the way it is transacted here. 
In none of these countries is a trust 
fund established or are the assets in 
respect of business written there held 
in the country. The general practice 
of the British companies is to remit 
them to London and convert them 
into sterling. When remittances for 


BOND MARKET 


ITHIN the next few weeks tens of thou- 

sands of successful candidates for public 
office will be seeking the Public Official Bonds 
required of them by law. 


Most public offices—Federal, state, city, 
county or township—require the incumbent 
to post bond in an amount specified by the 
statute. 


This tremendous ready-made market for 
bonds provides a golden opportunity for 
every enterprising agent to build up a sub- 
stantial volume of business with a minimum of 
effort. Since the demand already exists, there 
is no sales resistance to overcome in convinc- 
ing the successful candidate of his need for 
the coverage. He knows he must secure a 
bond.—The Marylander. 


losses are made the remittance has 
to be sent from London; hence the 
cash and investment loss due to the 
overrunning of Europe by Hitler 
have not been large. Most of the 
companies have had a certain number 
of continental investments in their 
portfolios but not a very high pro- 
portion. At any rate the proportion 
will not be sufficiently large even to 
dent their stability and their strong 
position. 


Post War Settlements 


In pointing this out I do not mean 
for an instant to imply that a com- 
pany will not meet its obligations 
and pay its incurred losses at the 
cessation of hostilities. They will be 
settled through a clearing house ex- 
actly as they were after the last war. 
What I do wish to point out is that 
the dictator’s path across the map 
of Europe has not removed from our 
control the assets on which we have 
relied, nor have our liabilities and 


commitments in the path of invad- 
ing armies been as large as you 
might think. 


Difficulties Confronted 


There is no doubt at the present 
time the British offices are con- 
fronted with serious difficulties. 
Britain was not as unprepared for 
the war when it came upon her in 
1939 as might be supposed and for 
some considerable time beforehand 
the British insurance companies had 
been making preparations and haul- 
ing their sail in to face the approach- 
ing storm. For instance, the world- 
wide agreement excluding only the 
United States of America was en- 
tered into about four years ago by 
all companies whereby they under- 
took not to write war risks anywhere 
in the world except again only the 
United States of America and Can- 
ada in connection with their fire 
business. Thus war risk has only 
been insurable in connection with 
marine coverage for some time and 
any liability of this type on the com- 
panies’ books which might indeed 
have proved serious has long since 
expired. 


Duplicate Records 


When I was in England fourteen 
months ago the preparation had been 
completed, the records had been du- 
plicated and stored in diversified 
parts of the country. In some cases 
even essential records had _ been 
stored in duplicate in foreign coun- 
tries. Investments had all been over- 
hauled and all precautions were 
made for the replacement of any 
security which might become physi- 
cally destroyed. Offices were long 
since decentralized. (An article 
titled “Carrying On” from the Post 
Magazine & Insurance Monitor was 
included in the November 1939 is- 
sue of Best’s Insurance News illus- 
trating how the insurance companies 
evacuated the greater part of their 
staffs and records from London.) 
Thus when the war broke out the 
industry was pretty well prepared 
for it. The British Companies had 
ensured their financial stability and 
their physical entity as far as they 
could. The steps then taken have 
served well to date and there is no 
reason to anticipate that they were 
not ample. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 








TEE GOOD HARES 


HEN crops are nearly ripened and the season to gather them 
WY: once more approaches, the diligent farmer surveys his fields 

and contemplates with great satisfaction the rich reward of 
his labors—an abundant harvest. 


How well the harvest exemplifies the truth of the saying “He profits 
most who serves best.” The farmer who plants his seed well, in good soil 
and who faithfully cultivates its growth, deserves to profit well because 
he has served well. 


That's the way we feel about the business you and we are engaged 
in—that of insuring the fruits of the labors, not only of the farmer, but of 
those in all walks of life. Together, the great institution of Capital Stock 
Company insurance and the American Agency System form an invaluable 
bulwark of security for America’s families and business world. The in- 
dividual companies and agents deserve to prosper depending on how 
well they serve this public trust. 


The Commercial Union, one of the leading groups of Capital Stock 
Fire and Casualty insurance companies concentrates its energies on serv- 
ing its Agency organization. We believe that the trained and experienced 
insurance agent is logically qualified to render most efficiently the direct 
service an insurer requires, because of his location and his understanding 
of local conditions and needs. 


By supporting the American Agency System 100%, and supplying 
unexcelled policies backed by unquestioned financial strength and all 
modern insurance facilities, we believe that we are rendering to the 
American Public the highest type of insurance service available. We are 
confident that this sound practice will continue to earn for us a harvest of 
good-will in our business with both Agents and Insurers. 


















AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTO. 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. THE COMMERCIAL UNION FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
HOME OFFICES, ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 


THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
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explained to them the origin, 

historical background and growth 
of Inland Marine Insurance as it 
exists to-day. Suffice to say, Inland 
Marine Insurance is here, is a vital 
factor in our business, and we may 
well devote our attention to its future 
possibilities. Strangely enough, we 
find that while Inland Marine Insur- 
ance represented some forty-five-odd 
million dollars in premiums in 1939, 
its principles are only beginning to 
be applied to the insurance problems 
of individuals and industry. 


F:: many years agents have had 


Multiple Covers 


As a direct result of the aggres- 
sive use of the Multiple and “All 
Risks” coverage idea by Marine Un- 
derwriters, there are available to- 
day a number of forms, both in the 
Fire and Casualty fields, granting 
coverage for multiple hazards. For 
example, in the Fire field we have 
broad form contracts being issued by 
the Factory Insurance Association. 
In your daily activities you are all 
availing yourselves of the coverage 
granted by the so-called Extended 
Coverage Endorsement. 

The writing of Automobile insur- 
ance has gone even a step further, in 
that we have available not only a 
Multiple Cover contract insuring the 
perils written by Fire Companies, 
but we have added thereto the cov- 
erages written by Casualty Com- 
panies. As a result, we have pro- 
duced a truly comprehensive con- 
tract which has proven to be very 
attractive to owners and operators 
of automobiles. 


Buyers’ Demands 


Experience has proven beyond all 
shadow of doubt that many forms of 
coverage should be written under 
flexible and comprehensive contracts 
if we are to provide that form of 
protection which is actually required, 
and in some instances, being de- 
manded by buyers of insurance. 
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With the increasing knowledge 
which buyers have of the possibilities 
in the insurance field, there comes in- 
creasing demands for broadening of 
coverages and merging of interests. 
No longer can we expect that in- 
dustry will be content with buying 
such insurance as is available, when 
in many cases such insurance does 
not adequately meet their require- 
ments. 





Bachrach 


In meeting the needs of buyers 
along broad gauge lines, we must be 
careful to do so on a sound business 
basis, and not unnecessarily dissi- 
pate the surpluses of insurance com- 
panies. Actually, we can best serve 
the interests of the insuring public 
and ourselves by maintaining a finan- 
cially strong insurance structure, 
capable of withstanding the tremen- 
dous losses which may be anticipated 
in the event of almost any type of 
catastrophe. We must never let our- 
selves lose sight of this thought, 
since there is no more important time 
to have insurance funds available 
for re-construction work than when 
a community or a section of the 
country has suffered a serious loss. 
In fact, a large part of the popula- 


by D. C. BOWERSOCK, 


Secretary, 
Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


tion in such an area would be de- 
pendent upon charity were it not for 
these funds. 

For the moment, I would like to 
explore with you the coverages 
granted by two contracts in order 
that we may all have in mind the 
streamline tendency that has already 
taken place in the Inland Marine 
field, and which I feel must in the 
course of time be expanded. 


Furriers’ Customers Form 


You are, undoubtedly, all familiar 
with the Furriers’ Customers form 
of policy, and will recall that this 
contract in effect contemplates the 
providing of continuous “all risks” 
insurance from the time the garment 
is placed in the custody of the fur 
merchant for the purpose of repair, 
alteration and storage, usually some 
time in the spring, until it is re- 
turned to the customer of the fur 
merchant in the fall. Here under 
one contract, with one set of insur- 
ing conditions, the fur merchant is 
given complete coverage at all times. 

One of the innovations in the In- 
land Marine field is the practice of 
giving a customer a maximum limit 
of liability under a contract, and 
then obtaining a premium calculated 
on the actual exposure. Under the 
contract we are considering, adequate 
limits are usually given for prop- 
erty in transit, at the store location, 
at other locations outside the vault, 
and in the storage vault. No further 
consideration of limits is required of 
the furrier unless his business ex- 
ceeds the generous top limits set up 
in his policy at the time it was taken 
out. Irrespective of limits granted, 
he is not asked to pay for more in- 
surance than is required to cover the 
values at risk. 
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Inland Marine—Continued 

If it were not for the Furriers’ 
Customers Policy, a furrier, to be 
reasonably well insured, would need 
a number of contracts, such as a 
Transit Policy, increased Fire sup- 
plemental and Burglary coverage at 
his store, and special coverage at the 
Warehouse. Even then, he would 
always be in the position of perhaps 
feeling that the insurance was in- 
sufficient, or that he had not ade- 
quately taken care of liability at 
other locations. Certainly no one 
can deny that when the insurance 
industry meets the needs of a mer- 
chant as has been done in the case of 
furriers, it is rendering a service that 
justifies its existence. 


Personal Risks 


But we should not restrict our 
thinking along these lines to com- 
mercial risks, since there is an equal 
need in the writing of personal risks. 
Many times have | heard it said, it is 
ridiculous to approach a home owner 
and give him perhaps several policies 
providing Fire and supplemental 
coverages on his dwelling, and a sep- 
arate set of policies covering similar 
interests on the contents, with addi- 
tional contracts providing Burglary, 
Fine Arts, Personal Jewelry, Per- 
sonal Effects, and Automobile cov- 
erage, when it should be possible to 
give him one contract covering all 
his personal and real property. 

Those of you possessing Company 
handbooks have undoubtedly noticed 
the Personal Property Floater form 
of policy which is sold in many 
States. Here is a contract issued to 
individuals that covers practically 
all personal property (excluding ve- 
hicles) belonging to, used or worn 
by the assured and members of the 
assured’s family of the same house- 
hold, wherever the same may be lo- 
cated. The insurance is written on 
an “all risks” basis with a few rea- 
sonable exceptions. In addition to 
providing all the protection I have 
mentioned on the assured’s personal 
property, this contract covers to the 
extent of ten per cent of the blanket 
amount, on property ordinarily situ- 
ated throughout the year at a resi- 
dence or residences other than the 
principal location, and if the needs 
of such other locations require it, a 
greater amount of insurance can be 
arranged by endorsement at the 
time the policy is issued. It also 
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gives the owner of the property cov- 
erage up to ten per cent of the 
amount of insurance on unscheduled 
property, on personal property be- 
longing to guests or servants of the 
assured while on the premises of the 
assured, and on personal property of 
servants while in their custody away 
from the premises, but engaged in 
the service of the assured. 


Lower Rates 


Some of you have undoubtedly no- 
ticed that comprehensive coverages 
are usually sold at a lower rate than 
the sum total of the rates for the 
individual coverages if they were 
purchased separately. The reason 
for this is that usually a loss recov- 
erable under such a contract arises 


THREE ROUSING CHEERS 


There's no way like the American way, 
because— 

| can go to any church | please; 

| read, see and hear what | choose; 

I can express my opinions openly; 

My mail reaches me as it was sent, un- 
censored; 

My telephone is untapped; 

| can join any political party | wish; 

| can vote for what and whom | please; 

| have a constitutional right to trial by 
jury; 

| am protected against unlawful search and 
seizure; 

Neither my life nor my property can be 
forfeited without due process of law.—Long- 
view Daily News. 


from but one peril, and in such in- 
stances, one company has the com- 
bined premium for the full policy to 
take care of the loss in question. 
Where coverages are sold independ- 
ently, obviously each section of the 
business must be made to stand on its 
own feet. This requires a higher in- 
come for each division than would 
be the case when selling the compre- 
hensive cover. In addition to this, 
the company incurs practically as 
much expense in underwriting, and 
certainly the same expense for ac- 
counting and handling each individ- 
ual policy for individual risks, as it 
does in handling one comprehensive 
contract. 

It seems to me that what has 
transpired in the Inland Marine field 
tends to prove two basic points: 


1. Coverages must and will con- 
tinue to be merged into more and 
more comprehensive form; and 

2. The lines of demarcation be- 
tween the various classes of in- 


surance can and should only be 
maintained to the extent that 
such divisions are in the interest 
of the insuring public and sound 
company structure. 


The pioneering work done and the 
experiences of the past reasonably 
justify the conclusion that the most 
orderly channel for the unfolding of 
new coverages along these lines can 
be found in the Inland Marine mar- 
ket. If other divisions of the busi- 
ness attempted such work, the neces- 
sary breakdown which would be 
required in the underwriting safe- 
guards and controls, that have been 
so carefully built up over the years 
under the supervision of the various 
State Insurance Departments, might 
bring problems of greater magnitude 
than we would care to face. 


Marine Definition 


At the present time, the Inland 
Marine market is confining its ac- 
tivities to forms of insurance that 
are writeable within the framework 
of the Marine Definition. This Defi- 
nition, as many of you know, is the 
result of a great number of hours of 
arduous labor on the part of Fire, 
Casualty, and Marine executives, 
working in conjunction with repre- 
sentatives of State Insurance De- 
partments. After it was drafted into 
its final form, it was approved as the 
“Nation Wide Definition and Inter- 
pretation of the Insuring Powers of 
Marine and Transportation Under- 
writers” at the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners of the 
United States, held in Chicago June 
2, 1933. This Definition made possi- 
ble the further growth of Inland 
Marine Insurance, and at the same 
time weeded out some of the abuses 
and unsound practices that had crept 
into the business. 

The attitude of underwriters to- 
wards the Definition is perhaps ap- 
parent from the fact that subscrip- 
tion to the terms of the Agreement 
was voluntary and was made by 
practically the entire Marine market. 
It is now in effect in all those States 
in which the Insurance Commission- 
ers have promulgated it as their rul- 
ing of what constitutes Marine Un- 
derwriting Powers. To-day approx- 
imately thirty-six States have put 
this Definition, in its original or 
slightly amended form, into effect. 


(Continued on page 76) 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 








He didn’t know what he was getting into . . . either! 


A friend of yours, named executor in a will, may 
ask you to “go his bond.” If you do, you may be 
entangling yourself in a financial web from which 
there is no escape. 

Every carefully drawn will requires the execu- 
tor to furnish a surety bond guaranteeing faithful 
execution of the will’s provisions and protecting 
the heirs against loss. 

Often, unless a corporate surety bond is specif- 
ically required, a personal surety bond is accepta- 


ble. If you sign such a bond, you are jeopardizing 
your home, your savings . . . all that you own. 
The lawyer who draws a will and specifies a 
corporate surety bond renders a genuine service to 
the person who makes the will, to the executor 
and to the heirs. For the beneficiaries can enjoy 
the protection of a bond furnished by an institu- 
tion like The Maryland . . . and the executor need 
not ask you to risk becoming ensnared in a web. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland Casualty agents and 


brokers can help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 


THE MARYLAND 
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“HOW MY WORST MISTAKE 





dncneased MY SALES” 


The Story of Agent Steven Brown, who found a way 
to protect his customers and himself with one policy. 















My worst mistake started when my best 


customer, a big contractor, said: “Steve, 
I want complete liability protection. You 
know insurance and I don’t. Write up the 


policies and send me the bill.” So I did. 






ITS ON YOUR 
BACK, STEVE 

















SORRY/ 
ea \ 








I looked over his policies and saw I hadn’t 
covered hunting accidents. When I told 
him that, he blew up, stormed out of the 
office, and, took all his insurance business 
with him, 






A few weeks later he came in with a big 
smile: “I took out that insurance just in 
time... went hunting Saturday and shot 
Sam Anderson in the leg. This is your 
grief.” And he handed me Sam’s bill. 





















Next day a representative from Trinity 
Universal dropped in and told me about 
their new Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy: one policy covers every- 
thing. It sounded right to me, and I had 
him send me supplies. 


The Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy has made me more friends, and 
helped me to get more premium volume, 
than an extra salesman. Because of that 
one mistake I’m selling more insurance— 
and giving my clients and myself real 
protection, 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL’S NEW COMPREHENSIVE 
PERSONAL LIABILITY POLICY PROTECTS THE AGENT 





The newest thing in the insurance world—a brief and 
simple personal liability policy with a single premium. 
This policy covers both husband and wife. The premium 
is small—from five to eleven dollars more than the cost 
of automobile liability insurance alone. 


Here, at last, is a way that you can assure your clients 
of comprehensive personal liability protection. It is the 
only way that this complete protection can be given. If 


you would like the complete story on the new Compre: 
hensive Personal Liability Policy, write Trinity Universal 
Insurance Company, P. O. Box 5028, Dallas, Texas. 
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HOW SAFE 


UL 
INSURANCE? 


by LOUIS H. PINK, 


Superintendent of Insurance of New York 


largely upon a sound structure, 

honest and capable management, 
and alert and efficient supervision. 
Insurance supervision in this country 
dates back less than a hundred years 
but there has been ample time for 
trial, experiment, growth and the 
testing through fair weather and 
foul of the insurance idea and the 
insurance structure. The funda- 
mental machinery of the three main 
branches—fire and marine, casualty 
and surety, and life—has become 
fixed by experience and by law but 
the framework is and must be flex- 
ible so that it may respond to new 
ideas and changing conditions. 

Not only the success but the safety 
of insurance is indicated by its phe- 
nomenal growth. Practically every- 
one is insured. Millions are covered 
by insurance of one kind or another 
even though they pay no direct pre- 
miums and often do not know that 
they are protected. There is a pre- 
mium income for all branches of 
over $6,000,000,000 a year. The life 
companies alone have about 65,000,- 
000 policyholders and assets of close 
to $30,000,000,000. Both the fire 
and casualty branches have premium 
incomes of approximately a billion 
dollars a year. It is the confidence 
of the public which has made this 
possible. 


Ti safety of insurance depends 


“The Record" 


The best test of the safety of this 
great structure is, as Al Smith used 
to put it, “the record.” We have 
Just passed through one of the great- 
est depressions of all time. It has 
hung on longer than most financial 
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crises. A more severe strain could 
hardly be imagined. Yet insurance 
has come through with less grief 
than any other great financial insti- 
tution. Even the banks which are 
the closest kin to insurance suffered 
larger proportionate losses. The fire 
companies were almost unscathed. 
The total assets of the life companies 
which failed were about two per cent 
of the assets of all life companies and 
the loss has already been reduced by 
collections to approximately 34 of 
1% with more salvage to come. 

Most of the trouble came where it 
would be expected—in the casualty 
branch. This is the newest field. It 
was unknown when the New York 
Department was founded seventy 
years ago. It depends less upon actu- 
arial experience and is less an exact 
science than the two older branches 
of the business. It is more closely 
connected with active business. 
Guarantees of bank deposits, mort- 
gages and contractors’ bonds could 
not hold up in all cases where there 
was a collapse of business on a na- 
tional scale. But when the difficul- 
ties are considered it is generally 
conceded that the record is a bright 
one and that the failures and losses 
were less than might have been ex- 
pected. 


Weathered the Storm 


Today all branches of insurance 
are like a battleship cleared for ac- 
tion. They have just come through 
the great storm and have learned 
much from the experience. The life 
companies have the most difficult 
problems to face. They invest in 
all of the fundamental things of 





value, the railroads, the utilities, the 
great industries, in real estate mort- 
gages, and in government obliga- 


tions. The average return on their 
investments has fallen from about 
five to three and three-tenths per 
cent. They find it difficult to make 
new and safe investments even at 
reduced earnings and they are still 
writing off losses from real estate 
and railroad securities, losses in- 
curred through no fault of their own. 
But they are as safe as the United 
States itself for they are an integral 
part of it. Despite substantial write- 
offs and contingent reserves, the sur- 
plus of these companies has con- 
stantly increased and the excess of 
assets over liabilities has decreased 
but slightly since the pre-depression 
years. 

Both fire companies and casualty 
and surety companies have had a 
good experience in recent years. 
They have not only gained much in 
knowledge but their surpluses have 
increased and there is a far more 
conservative relationship between 
capital and outstanding obligations. 
They were never in better trim to as- 
sume new business and to weather 
the difficult conditions the world up- 
heaval may bring about. 


Future Outlook 


It is not so much the present 
safety of insurance as the future 
safety that we are concerned about 
today. The future safety depends 
largely upon clean and wise manage- 

(Continued on next page) 
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How Safe is Insurance—Continued 


ment, sound investment policies, 
careful and conservative underwrit- 
ing and constantly improved super- 
vision by the state authorities. 

But there is more to it than that. 
Insurance as we know it depends 
upon a self-governing and demo- 
cratic United States. In dictator 
nations insurance is being rapidly 
nationalized. Its resources are being 
taken over by the state. The people 
are dependent upon a planned econ- 
omy and upon government fiat for 
their protection. If it were possible 
to carry on free speech, freedom of 
the press, the right of assemblage, 
the right to vote by secret ballot, and 
to follow the religion of one’s choice 
in a communistic or a fascist state, 
we might consider what they claim 
to offer in the way of economic ad- 
vantages. We hold no brief for cap- 
italism as such, It is unfortunate 
that there is not a better word for 
free economic enterprise. All we 
have to do is look at the rest of the 
world to know that a planned econ- 
omy can be purchased only at the 
expense of human dignity and the 
inalienable rights and _ privileges 
which all true Americans hold dear. 

It is the sacred duty then of all 
of us in insurance, for we are an 
integral and important part of the 
national business structure, to prove 
to the world that a free society can 
be efficient. Nowhere else in the 
world have the people so much to 
be thankful for not only in social 
organization but in geographical po- 
sition and the richness of natural 
resources. Nowhere in the world is 
labor so efficient or so well paid. 
Nowhere is the average man so 
blessed with the necessities and the 
comforts and even the luxuries of 
life. Despite the serious unemploy- 
ment, nowhere is there such wealth, 
such efficient organization of basic 
industry, such ability to produce not 
only instruments of war, if need be, 
but food, clothing, buildings, goods 
and merchandise of all kinds, music 
and recreation—all of the things 
which make life worth the living. 


World Leadership 


We have had too much of ev- 
erything and have followed a phi- 
losophy of restriction, of ploughing 
under. Now we are called upon to 
exert ourselves in a life struggle to 


create a national defense sufficient 
to protect our institutions and make 
the dictator nations pause. In addi- 
tion to efficient war equipment, we 
must produce sufficient goods and 
products of all kinds to maintain our 
standard of living. We must feed 
and clothe and succor not only Brit- 
ain, valiantly fighting for life and 
for a free world, but shortly, when 
it is safe to do so, many peoples and 
many areas made devastate in this 
mad, cruel and senseless struggle. 
We must not repeat the folly of the 
last war. We must be broad enough, 
big enough and wise enough to help 
even the dictator nations accommo- 
date their peoples to a world of law, 
of equal opportunity to trade, of in- 
dividual rights and of justice. 

All this sounds big and perhaps 
impossible but it is not if we but 
realize the power of this great land 
and people and if we use every avail- 
able resource of labor, capital, nat- 
ural resources, invention, machines 
and trained men and women. We 
can play a great part only if we be- 
lieve in our form of government and 
our destiny. Much sacrifice and 
supreme endeavor is necessary on 
our part if we are to lead in bringing 
order and peace to the world and 
avoid a breakdown of civilization 
and cultured society. 

The dictators seem to be stalking 
up and down and across the earth 
with sword, sowing, in the name of 
“efficiency,” fear, hatred and dis- 
cord. This warriors have done be- 
fore. But it has never lasted. It is 
those who are kind and generous, 
who are willing to live and let live, 
who are concerned with individual 
happiness, and the worthwhile and 
durable satisfactions of life, who will 
triumph in the end. 


From an address before the Illinois Chamber of 
Commerce. 





MASSACHUSETTS AUTO 
RATES 


ASSACHUSETTS  Compul- 

sory Automobile Insurance 
Rates for 1941, according to sched- 
ules of tentative rates, announced by 
Insurance Commissioner Charles F. 
J. Harrington, will result in a saving 
to the automobile owners of approxi- 
mately $162,000. Increases in rates 
were made in 25 cities and towns 
and decreases in 28 cities and towns. 
Rates in 297 communities will re- 
main unchanged. 
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Blocking Back 











Just as the blocking back clears the way for the man 


| carrying the ball, so Standard of Detroit is opening the 


way to increased automobile insurance sales for its 


agents and brokers. 


| Helping every Standard representative sell this modern 


Coverage is a series of advertisements in popular national 


| Magazines urging 3,500,000 prospects to protect themselves 





‘STANDARD ACCIDENT 


with a Standard automobile policy. New broader cover- 
age, selective ratings, Safe Driver Reward, continent-wide 
service, and the Company’s 56-year record of satisfactory 
adjustments make Standard’s automobile protection in- 
creasingly attractive to the prudent buyer. 


A Standard field man will be glad to tell you more about 
the advantages of Standard representation. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 








One of the most dignified of 
America’s old plantation home- 
steads nestles in the Cumberland 
Valley in Tennessee. It is known 
as “The Hermitage,” the home 
of President Andrew Jackson. 

After he was married, he es- 
tablished a home upon a thou- 
sand acres of land known as 
“Hunter’s Hill,” but in 1804, 
upon meeting with reverses, he 
was forced to sacrifice his house and land. Accompanied by 
a few faithful negro slaves, he moved to a tract in the 
wilderness, which later was to become the beautiful estate 
known as “The Hermitage.” At first the Jacksons lived 
in an old blockhouse upon the premises; a crude two-story 
affair with a great stone chimney, one large room below 


and two rooms above. Even in this rough abode, Jackson 
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entertained lavishly and no one knocking at his door in 
need of food and shelter was ever turned away. 

This place served as their dwelling until 1819, when 
upon his return from the Seminole wars, his health much 
impaired, he built a mansion in which he and his wife 
might dwell in greater comfort in their declining years. 
Here Andrew Jackson spent the last twenty-five years of his 
life. The sun drenched garden with its pebbled paths, old- 
fashioned flowers, and magnolia trees delighted all visitors. 
In a quiet corner of this beauty spot rest “Old Hickory” 
and his beloved wife. 

Andrew Jackson, at the suggestion of his wife, built “the 
little brick church” upon his estate. “The Hermitage” 
burned to the ground in 1834, but was immediately rebuilt 
upon its old foundations. In 1856 it was sold to the State 
of Tennessee by his adopted son and had it not been for 
the Civil War, might have become a military academy, 4 
branch of West Point. 


The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of 
American Homes and the Homes of American Industry. 
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MARINE In sURANCE 


This is one in a series of advertisements appearing in THE AMERICAN HoME 
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STATE SUPERVISION 


business is subject to as much 

legislation and supervision as any 
great business, largely due to the 
fact that each state is supreme be- 
cause under the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
the federal government has no con- 
trol of the business except in the 
District of Columbia. 

It is not my purpose to discuss 
the merits of federal supervision as 
opposed io state supervision, al- 
though during recent years increas- 
ing interest in the possibility of fed- 
eral control of the business has been 
evident. No case is now before the 
Supreme Court where the question 
of whether insurance is interstate 
commerce is likely to be raised, but 
perhaps I should call your attention 
to the fact that within the last few 
weeks it is reported that the National 
Labor Relations Board has held 
the business of insurance to be com- 
merce, and if that case reaches the 
Supreme Court the issue will be 
directly raised with the possibility 
at least that the Supreme Court may 
reverse its previous decisions with 
which you are all familiar. 


| T IS safe to say that the insurance 


Good Insurance Record 


Without giving any statistics it is 
a generally known fact that the busi- 
ness of insurance has given a mighty 
good account of itself during the de- 
pression years, with considerably 
less than 5 per cent of the policy- 
holders’ interests endangered by the 
collapse of companies. It has 
further shown a healthy growth dur- 
ing the depression years. 

It would be flattering to those of 
us who are insurance commissioners 
to be able to say that this rather re- 
markable record of a great business 
in which practically every citizen has 
a stake as a policyholder of some 
kind, was due to the extent and 
quality of state supervision. While 
that has not been a negligible factor, 
I am frank to say, after being in of- 
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by ERNEST PALMER, 


Director of Insurance, State of Illinois 


fice during eight of those depression 
years, I believe the record may very 
fairly be credited to the caliber of 
the men who control and direct the 
destinies of the companies in accord- 
ance with the laws and regulations 
of the several states. 

The record of the years shows a 
comparatively insignificant number 
of instances where powers sought to 
be exercised by the commissioners 
have been submitted to the courts. 





We have probably had more cases in 
the last few years in Illinois than in 
any other jurisdiction, due perhaps 
to the fact that a comprehensive 
revision of our insurance laws was 
embodied in the Insurance Code of 
Illinois which became effective July 


1, 1937. 
Objectives of Supervision 


I know of no better approach to 
a general discussion of state super- 
vision of the insurance business than 
to state briefly the principal objec- 
tives of such supervision and the 
legislation supporting it. From this 


source material three major objec- 
tives briefly stated are apparent : 

(1) To see that insurance com- 
panies of every kind are financially 
sound and honestly managed. 

(2) To see that every policy con- 
tract sold to the public is fair and 
reasonable. 

(3) To see that everyone who 
sells or seeks to sell insurance is hon- 
est, competent and well qualified to 
serve the needs of his customers. 

While there is considerable diver- 
sity in the laws of the several states 
prescribing the standards for insur- 
ance commissioners to follow in the 
performance of their duties, it is not 
so great as might at first blush be 
imagined with forty-nine jurisdic- 
tions. 


Sound Companies 


There are five general classifica- 
tions of legislation seeking to ac- 
complish the first objective of having 
sound and honestly managed com- 
panies. First we have the reserve 
requirements based upon well known 
and seasoned actuarial formulae for 
the various classes of insurance com- 
panies. These statutes in general 
require the accumulation and main- 
tenance of reserves that experience 
has found necessary. Under prac- 
tically all state laws failure to main- 
tain these reserve requirements and 
in addition thereto the capital and 
surplus, provide grounds for the 
liquidation of the company. 

The method employed to ascertain 
compliance with these reserve re- 
quirements naturally falls under two 
headings—first, the filing of annual 
statements in greater detail than that 
required of any other business under 
any state or federal law, and second, 
and probably what is the most im- 
portant function of any insurance 
commissioner, the broad powers of 
examination of the condition and fi- 
nancial affairs of the company. This 
periodic examination usually not less 


(Continued on next page) 








State Supervision—Continued 

than once every three years is much 
more comprehensive than a certified 
public accountant’s audit of a com- 


mercial enterprise. It is a complete 
check of all the company’s opera- 
tions to determine whether or not 
they are complying with the law as 
well as an audit of the books, anal- 
ysis of claim settlements, policy 
contracts, rate charges, underwriting 
practices, valuation of its securities 
and a check of the real estate and 
other assets held by the company. 
No operation of the company escapes 
examination. As all insurance is 
based on the confidence of the pub- 
lic, this power of disclosure is the 
most effective deterrent to the im- 
proper management of insurance 
companies. 

Another type of legislation exist- 
ent in most states and designed to 
assist in the accomplishment of the 
first objective is the investment law. 
The more modern and progressive 
statutes while prescribing certain in- 
vestment standards which must be 
observed in the investment of policy- 
holders reserve funds and capital 
and surplus, also contain limitations 
of the amount that may be invested 
in a single issue of securities as well 
as in a class of securities in order to 
insure diversification. 


Rate Regulation 


In many states during recent years 
laws regulating rates have been en- 
acted, particularly with reference to 
fire insurance, workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance and automobile insur- 
ance. So far as I know there are 
no statutes regulating life insurance 
rates, and this does not appear to be 
necessary because competition takes 
care of that. Rate regulating stat- 
utes generally require rates to be pro- 
mulgated on the basis of experience, 
for the protection of the companies 
—prohibiting inadequate rates, and 
for the protection of the policyhold- 
ers—prohibiting excessive rates. 
Fire insurance rate regulating has 
on the whole given reasonable satis- 
faction to all concerned. However, 
with regard to casualty insurance 
and automobile insurance in particu- 
lar, many more complicated prob- 
lems are presented, and this type of 
legislation has not been in force long 
enough and not in enough states for 
me to say that it is working with 
any reasonable degree of satisfac- 
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tion. It is under constant study and 
discussion and I have every hope 
that reasonable progress will be 
made in important jurisdictions in 
the near future. 

Of course, it is not possible to 
make men honest or competent by 
legislation, and until the millennium 
arrives and while the business is 
being run by human beings there 
will be occasional lapses from the 
high standards which we all desire. 
However, the body of law which 
seeks to accomplish the first objec- 
tive is, in my opinion, rather com- 
plete and satisfactory in operation. 


Policy Contracts 


The second objective of seeing 
that every policy contract sold to 
the public is fair and reasonable is 
in most states usually accomplished 
by statutory provisions of standard 
policies for basic coverages, such as 
life insurance, accident and health, 
fire insurance, et cetera. In the case 
of fire insurance the majority of 
states go farther than in any other 
branch of the business by prescrib- 
ing the exact wording of standard 
policies. 

In life insurance the standard pro- 
visions are a direct result of the 
Armstrong investigation early in this 
century, and are comparatively uni- 
form in practically all states. 

Practically all insurance depart- 
ments of states with any consider- 
able number of home companies 
maintain a staff of policy examiners 
supervising the enforcement of the 
statute and to eliminate ambiguous 
and misleading clauses which might 
have a tendency to deceive or con- 
fuse the policyholder. Even in those 
states where no specific statute is 
found, departments have been able 
through working with conipany or- 
ganizations to reach a decision on 
the type of policy form which may 
be used. 

The greatest difficulty in this re- 
gard arises in connection with lim- 
ited policies, usually accident and 
health, which are sold by mail to 
citizens of states where the com- 
pany is not licensed, usually through 
radio or other advertising. This is 
one field where I personally have 
the opinion that a solution will not 
be reached without the aid of the 
federal government through its 
power with regard to the use of the 
mail and the radio. Under Illinois 


law we require every company is- 
suing a limited policy to print across 
the face in big type and in red ink 
“This is a limited policy. Read it 
carefully.” Unfortunately many 
policyholders do not follow that 
sound advice. 


Agents Qualification Laws 


The third objective of seeing that 
everyone who sells insurance is 
honest, competent and well quali- 
fied to serve the insurance needs 
of the public is more difficult to ac- 
complish. Many states have sought 
to control this situation by the en- 
actment of agents and brokers li- 
cense and qualification laws, usually 
requiring the examination of the 
applicant and with broad powers of 
revocation. Of course, the enforce- 
ment of an examination requirement 
does not insure honest and compe- 
tent insurance agents or brokers 
with 100 per cent efficiency, how- 
ever, it does weed out a considerable 
number of incompetents. In the old 
days anyone who failed at every- 
thing else thought he was qualified 
to sell insurance, but modern insur- 
ance with its great diversification 
covering every known and possible 
hazard to man and beast and prop- 
erty, is a complicated affair. 

The licensing and examining 
power, supplemented by broad in- 
quisitorial power presents the most 
satisfactory method of regulating 
agents and brokers yet devised. 
Here again the human element en- 
ters in, and I am not in a position 
to say that laws seeking to accom- 
plish the third objective are either 
general enough or efficient enough 
to claim much more than a 50 per 
cent achievement. The greatest 
hope along this line seems to me to 
lie in the effective work now being 
done by the agents and_ brokers 
themselves through their own or- 
ganizations, which are run by far- 
sighted men with a real love for and 
hope in insurance salesmanship as 
a profession. No incompetent insur- 
ance agent could ever get a license 
in any state unless some insurance 
company asks that he be licensed, 
and no incompetent insurance broker 
would long exist unless some agent 
accepted his business. During re- 
cent years there has been real and 
encouraging evidence that company 
organizations and agents organiza- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


S A result of the new tax law 
corporations are now liable 


for a triple decker of income 
taxes. First there is the regular in- 
come tax. And then, there are two 
separate and distinct excess profits 
taxes. 

The regular income tax applies to 
all taxable earnings whether excess 
or not. The rates run from approxi- 
mately 15 percent to 19 percent when 
the corporate income for the year 
is less than $25,000, and 24 percent 
when the income is over $25,000. 
One excess profits tax has been in 
effect for some time. Its rates for 
1940 will be from 7 percent to 13 
percent, depending on how high the 
earnings go over the value declared 
by the corporation for its capital 
stock. The second excess profits tax 
is the new one. Its rates are from 
25 percent to 50 percent. At the top 
rates, the combined effect of these 
three taxes is a tax of 67 percent. 

The new tax applies for the calen- 

dar year 1940, or the fiscal year be- 
ginning in 1940 for corporations 
that do not file on a calendar year 
basis. In figuring the new tax, a 
corporation may select the more fa- 
vorable of two ways of determining 
what profits are excess and what 
profits are normal. One way makes 
the earnings experience of 1936 
through 1939 the criterion. Ninety- 
five percent of the average profits of 
that period are treated as normal 
earnings. The 1940 profits above 
that are taxed. The second way 
makes the capital investment the con- 
trolling thing, and exempts 8 per- 
cent of the investment. Under both 
the earnings and capital investment 
methods, there is a flat additional 
exemption of $5,000. 
_ Corporations that first get started 
in 1940 can use only the capital in- 
vestment method. A special compu- 
tation applies to corporations that 
got started between 1936 and 1940. 
Corporations and their 95 percent 
owned subsidiaries can at their op- 
tion file consolidated returns or sep- 
arate returns. 

Under the earnings method, if in- 
stead of profits in 1936-1939 there 
were losses in any of the years, the 
average is regarded as the results 
of the best three years, divided by 
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four. In other words, one loss year, 
but only one, is figured as zero in- 
stead of as a negative quantity. 
While in the earnings method the 
dominant factor is the amount of 
profits, capital investment also plays 
some part, in that a net increase in 
the investment during 1940 adds to 
the earnings exemption by 8 per- 
cent of the additional capital, and 
a net decrease in the capital invest- 
ment reduces the exemption by 6 
percent of the decrease. 





Corporation Tax Rates for 1940 
REGULAR INCOME TAX 


Tax Rate 

Income under $25,000: 
FE sg i0.0ts dices dae 14.85%, 
add WOEMOD .....c0cscccccss 16.50%, 
a eer 18.70%, 
Income over $25,000 ........... 24.00%, 


FIRST EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


On the income greater than 10% 
but less than 15% of declared 


value of capital stock .......... 6.6% 
On the income greater than I5% of 
declared value of capital stock... 13.2% 


SECOND EXCESS PROFITS TAX 
Excess Profits: 


fl Oa 25% 
re eer re 30% 
ED 055.500000%s nese 35% 
Next $150,000 ...............065 40%, 
ED 6.0.5. 33-0sed0seee eels 45% 
ee ED 9S 5: a.592 scicstanayeas 50% 





Capital investment is of two kinds 

equity capital and borrowed cap- 
ital. All of the equity capital, but 
only one-half of the borrowed cap- 
ital is considered as the capital in- 
vestment for the purpose of this tax. 
The equity capital is determined pri- 
marily by the amount of cash and 
property paid into the corporation 
for stock or surplus, plus accumu- 
lated earnings and profits. Borrowed 
capital is the capital represented by 
any written promise to pay. This 
means, in addition to bonded debt 
and mortgages, bank loans, trade 
debts, and officers’ credit balances, 
if in note form. 

The profits on which this tax is 
calculated may be altogether differ- 


ent from the profits for regular in- 
come tax purposes. One of the 
most important differences is that in 
determining excess profits, gain or 
loss on the sale of securities or other 
property held over eighteen months 
is disregarded. Also, the regular 
income tax is treated as a deduction. 
These adjustments apply not only 
for 1940 but also for 1936-1939. 

In addition, for 1936-1939, when 
the higher the income the better for 
the corporation, no deduction need 
be made for losses from fire, theft, 
storm, or demolition or abandonment 
of property, or for AAA taxes re- 
paid to customers, or for abnormal 
claims or judgments paid by the 
corporation, even though those items 
were allowed in 1936-1939 as deduc- 
tions for income tax purposes. 
Corporations also get a “break” in 
that any income in 1940 from re- 
coveries on bad debts is not included 
in excess profits, while if there is 
such income in 1936-1939 it need not 
be eliminated. Finally, dividends 
received by the corporation will not 
be taxable at all, although 15 percent 
of the dividends is subject to the 
regular income tax. 

Where the capital investment 
method is used, there is an additional 
adjustment. Since one-half the bor- 
rowed capital is treated as part of 
the capital investment, one-half the 
interest on this borrowed capital is 
eliminated from the income deduc- 
tions. 

The idea behind all these adjust- 
ments is to apply the tax only to 
the regular recurring business prof- 
its, unaffected by outside windfalls 
or losses. Toward this end, provi- 
sion is also made for cases where 
there is received in 1940 income that 
is unusual in character or amount 
and is really applicable to past or 
future years, such as on long term 
contracts, or research and patent 
work going back more than a year, 
or realization on claims, or change in 
accounting method. In all such 
cases, the abnormal amount is taken 
out of 1940 excess income and 
thrown back or forward to the years 
to which they apply. The tax au- 
thorities are also empowered to make 
allowances for any other abnormal- 
ity in income or capital investment. 
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Oldest and Largest Insurers of Automobiles Exclusively 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 1911 ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





NATIONWIDE BRANCH OFFICE FACILITIES 





ATLANTA @ BALTIMORE ® BOSTON ® CHICAGO @ CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND © DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS @ KANSAS CITY @ LOS ANGELES © MILWAUKEE © MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS ® NEW YORK @ PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ® SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE 
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OU can increase your volume 
Ye selling new customers. You 

can increase your volume by 
selling new lines to present custom- 
ers. These are the major sources 
your agency looks to for more busi- 
ness and more commissions. Both 
must be worked to the utmost for 
maximum results. 

In the personal forms of insur- 
ance, and to some degree in commer- 
cial forms too, there exists an addi- 
tional source of increased sales ca- 
pable of amounting to a considerable 
sum of premiums for you in the ag- 
gregate. Building up every sale by 
adding every possible coverage will 
yield substantial results if followed 
aggressively and consistently. 


Power of Suggestion 


The idea suggests itself to the 
insurance salesman from the mer- 
chandising methods of numerous 
other retail businesses. Have you 
ever bought shaving soap at a chain 
drug store and had the clerk ask, 
“Would you be interested in our 
special on razor blades?” Or have 
you ever ordered apple pie and had 
the waitress ask, “A la mode?” 
Building up the sale by suggesting 
additional articles yields but a small 
amount per sale. Yet persistent 
suggestion to each customer brings 
a good percentage of “yes” replies. 
The sum total of additional sales 
made day after day and week after 
week is appreciable. It so well re- 
pays the effort that the attempt to 
sell an additional article is part of 
standard training for employees of 
many retail concerns. 
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In selling insurance you don’t 
have a product visible to the eye or 
that can be displayed on a counter. 
Nor can the article be conveyed in 
a word like soap or cigarettes. But 
you do have numerous coverages to 
sell which can be presented verbally 
in just a sentence for a quick “yes” 
or “no” reply. You have coverages 
your customer will add or reject just 
like the razor blades with a surpris- 
ing number of acceptances. And the 
volume of these coverages can be 
slowly and surely built up with prac- 
tically no effort. 


Higher Limits 


Sell higher limits—to give the 
most obvious illustration. A $10/ 
20,000 and $5,000 auto policy cost- 
ing $33.15 can be raised to $15/30,- 


by THOMAS K. MITCHELL 
Underwriter 
Minneapolis Office 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 


THE SALE 


000 for but $1.26 more. A $10/ 
10,000 residence and employers’ lia- 
bility policy for $8.10 yearly in most 
localities can be raised to $15/15,000 
for but $.38 more. And it goes 
without saying that your customer is 
better protected with the additional 
limits—certainly the 50% higher 
bodily injury protection is well 
worth the small additional cost if 
a claim occurs. 


Endorsements 


Sell endorsements—a number of 
valuable coverages are available in 
endorsement form. Medical pay- 
ments can be added to automobile 
liability and residence employers’ 
liability inexpensively where permis- 
sible. A $10/10,000 sports liability 
policy costing $5.40 for one person 
can be extended to cover the entire 
family at but $7.91 for $15/15,000 
limits. A $10/10,000 residence and 
employers’ liability policy costing 
$8.10 can be converted to cover com- 
plete residence, sports and personal 
liability including employers’ lia- 
bility at a premium of $16.98 for 
$25/25,000 limits—many times the 
original protection at but twice the 
premium. Property damage and 
golfers equipment can be added to 
golfers and sports policies, and resi- 
dence glass coverage should be sug- 
gested to all home owners. 


Extended Coverage 


Residence burglary policies may 
be extended to cover theft-outside- 
premises at a minimum of only $2.00 
in many places, slightly more in 
others. Fire policies can be broad- 
ened to cover extended coverage in- 
expensively. Marine coverage on 
furs, jewels, musical instruments 
and other valuable property can be 
added (if personal property floater 
not carried ). Medical expense cover- 
age can be added where present acci- 
dent insurance does not provide it 
and accident insurance on wife and 
children can be added. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Building Up the Sale—Continued 


These are but a few of the many 
ways you can add coverages costing 
from a few cents to a dollar or so, up 
to $5.00 or $10.00 or $15.00. The 
important thing is that each coverage 
is something your customer would 
like to have should he feel it worth 
the price. Consequently each is a 
logical and desirable purchase from 
the customer’s standpoint and can be 
suggested in just that way without 
sales pressure. 


Specific Example 


An agent recently made a call on 
a physician with whom he had 
placed several fire and casualty lines 
to arrange details of a particular 
coverage. During the conversation 
the agent suggested and sold the 
following: — theft-outside-premises 
added to residence burglary, resi- 
dence liability converted to personal 
liability, limits raised on malpractice 
and liability lines. This agent re- 
ceived an increase of $13.19 in 
yearly premiums and the assured re- 
ceived additional protection he gen- 
uinely appreciated. 


Opportunity to Buy 


Don’t assume the customer doesn’t 
want the coverage or won’t pay any 
more. Let him decide that. The 
chances are he doesn’t know about 
the coverage or that it can be added 
for so little. Give him the oppor- 
tunity of buying it by suggesting the 
appropriate coverages in a logical 
way and expressing your convic- 
tion of the value of the added pro- 
tection and prudence of carrying it. 
The results will be decidedly favor- 
able in premium return and in pres- 
tige and customer loyalty. This has 
been proven in practice—prove it to 
yourself by suggesting some addi- 
tional coverage in every contract 
with your customers. 


Sell Extras 


No single endorsement sale will 
make you rich. But if you can so 
aggressively and persistently build 
up the sale by selling “extras” that 
you raise the average premium of 
two hundred policyholders by $5.00 
each, then you’ve added an addi- 
tional $1,000 in premiums. There’s 
no easier way to increase your in- 
come, 
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State Supervision—Continued 


tions are willing to cooperate with 
the several departments in an at- 
tempt to raise the caliber of the sell- 
ing force. 


National Association 


No discussion of state supervision 
of insurance would be complete 
without a statement regarding the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. While this Associa- 
tion is a voluntary organization and 
its resolutions and actions have no 
legal or binding force in any state, 
nevertheless throughout its exist- 
ence since 1871, it has actually been 
the fundamental reason why state 
supervision has functioned with a 
high degree of efficiency. Its resolu- 
tions and declarations of policy have 
made for uniformity in all impor- 
tant matters of national consequence. 
The National Association is and has 
been a real American forum for dis- 
cussion of the insurance business 
and its supervision. The Associa- 
tion holds two meetings a year with 
an average attendance of between 
thirty-five and forty states, and its 
executive committee meets twice a 
year between meetings. It is in the 
functioning of this Association that 
Insurance Commissioners and lead- 
ing members of their staffs learn 
what the insurance business, as a 
whole, thinks about its problems and 
also how the business of supervision 
is being carried on by other states. 

Unfortunately, (or at least it is 
unfortunate enough to cause fre- 
quent comment), the average offi- 
cial life of an insurance commis- 
sioner is rather short. In the past 
twenty-six years there has been a 
total of three hundred twenty-four 
commissioners in the forty-eight 
states and the District of Columbia, 
with an average term of service of 
4.9 years. This average term of serv- 
ice would be reduced to 3.5 years if 
we left out of the compilation 15 
states where the term of service of 
the individual commissioner or ex 
officio commissioner has exceeded 
ten years. 

The principal reason for men- 
tioning these matters just discussed 
is to impress upon you the stabiliz- 
ing influence and great value of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners to new members who 
accept great responsibility when 
they take office, Many times a com- 


missioner has found that a certain 
problem which is either new to him 
or to his state, has been successfully 
met and solved by some other state 
through the presentation of the 
problem to the National Association 
in convention assembled or to its 
committees. While the theory of 
comity between states has been rec- 
ognized by all commissioners 
through the years, one needs no 
imagination to realize the conditions 
in which the institution of insurance 
would have found itself long ago 
but for the National Association’s 
influence toward uniformity of laws 
and rulings affecting insurance in 
the several states. 


Federal Supervision 


There are many problems of state 
supervision yet to be solved. Of 
course, there are defects in the sys- 
tem, yet the several states afford the 
best laboratories for the experimen- 
tation and solution of insurance 
problems. Comparison and exchange 
of experience afforded by this sys- 
tem is hard to replace. All I am 
going to say about federal super- 
vision is this—I don’t believe in too 
much centralization of power in the 
regulation of any business but more 
particularly a business in which the 
average individual citizen has such 
a personal stake as he has in insur- 
ance. Ordinarily citizens by the 
hundred come into my office in Chi- 
cago and Springfield every year to 
discuss their insurance policies and 
grievances. They couldn’t go to 
Washington. 

Every commissioner knows his 
home states companies, whether 
they be doing business only in his 
state or nation-wide. The home state 
commissioner himself, with regard 
to his own companies, is often helped 
very materially by the suggestions 
of the other forty-seven state com- 
missioners where some cf his com- 
panies are doing business. 

The record of insurance supervi- 
sion by the states naturally may be 
subject to some criticism but no 
one on the record can question its 
value through the years, and par- 
ticularly in times of stress. The of- 
fice of insurance commissioner has 
increased in importance until today 
he is an integral part of every state 
government, 
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REAL SUPPORT 


Have you ever thrilled to the perfect 
picture of thoroughbred bird dogs— 
on the job? Steady, dependable, effi- 
cient. When one points a bird, the 
others honor the point. No interference 
... Just complete cooperation. 

That’s team work! That’s the kind of 
support that takes birds. ..... or 
wins ball games ...... or helps get 
and hold business. 


The 88-year-old Agricultural and the 
Empire State—under identical man- 
agement—are firm supporters of the 
American Agency System. “Friendly 
folks” —our agents call us. And we 
try to live up to that reputation by 
wholehearted cooperation. Minimum 
correspondence—minimum routine de- 
taill—maximum support to the sound 


things that help you to greater profits. 


Have you a place for another strong company? Let us send 
a representative to give you our story. 
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Every Type of Property Insurance for Industry and the Home 


Photo by EDDY’S STUDIO, Southern Pines, N. C. 














eAMERICAN 
RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 


99 John Street . New York, N. Y. 
Financial Statement as of December 31, 1939 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


$7,448,557.21 |. Workmen’s Compensation, 


U. S. t. $4,450,945.32 Liability (Legal) and 
Musical ; a tor = et oe . $4,411,967.35 
2,317,828 nearne emium Re- 
= _— serve 1,424,965.24 
sees ows Commissions Payable .... 92,131.04 
S ‘— - a . Y¥. Insurance $11,845,057.21 Reserve for Taxes, Rein- 
er 892,132.41 
Cash (In Banks and Office) 2,049,691.60 Reserve for Premium on 


Mortgage Loans (N. Y. Bonds Owned 
City Real Estate) 194,977.57 * 
Real Estate (N. Y.City).. 25,848.66 Vgiuntary Contingency 
—— Not Over 90 Capital Stock 
ays Due : 
Accrued Interest —_— 
Reinsurance Recoverable, 


Total Admitted Assets ... $14,496,218.57 Total Liabilities $14,496,218.57 





= B. Securities carried at $361,062.50 in the above stat t are deposited as required by 
Ww. 


On the basis of December 31, 1939 Market Quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, 
the Company’s Total Admitted Assets and Surplus would be decreased $45,051.94. 


* 
There is an extra measure of safety in the solid financial strength of 


“American Re.” 


This organization, its — and its resources are at the disposal of 
insurance companies seeking re-insurance facilities. 


Chnsallty Fidelity cTevaly 
; 
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world can your theme of 
“Profit Through Knowledge” 
be applied more fairly and with more 
complete impartiality than in this 
democracy of ours, where every 
man’s capacity to earn is limited 
only by his own innate ability plus 
his willingness to work. In partic- 
ular your theme applies to the sub- 
ject on which I am now speaking— 
“SAFETY IS GOOD _ BUSI- 
NESS.” Safety is indeed good busi- 
ness. Entirely aside from the spirit- 
ual satisfaction that comes to every 
one of us actively engaged in the 
work of helping to make the public 
accident conscious, is the hard dol- 
lars and cents advantage that inevit- 
ably accrues from public activity of 
this kind. The insurance man who is 
recognized in his own town as more 
than academically interested in the 
cause of public safety is recognized 
as a humanitarian citizen. Safety 
leadership pays dividends—not only 
in prestige, but also in cash. 

Recognizing the present world 
turmoil, Wallace J. Falvey, Chair- 
man of the Advisory Committee of 
the National Conservation Bureau, 
declared in a recent talk that while 
other nations are busy warring to 
destroy mankind, this country is in- 
volved in a war to preserve man- 
kind. A war to promote peace, work, 
and health. A war that insists upon 
the prevention of accidents, a move- 
ment whose only aim is to deliver 
mankind from the calamities which 
beset him. 


Nico on in this battered 


Safety Vital to All 


_ Safety concerns all of us. While 
it Is unnecessary to go into detail in 
referring to the accident problem 
| that exists in America today, we 
must keep in mind that it represents 
a scourge from which none are im- 
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mune and which, as you know only 
too well, exacts a harvest of more 
than 100,000 lives each year and a 
monetary loss from the American 
public amounting to billions of dol- 
lars. Likewise, it is unnecessary to 
tell you that a vast amount of con- 
structive work is being done in the 
safety field and that were it not for 
this war on accidents the death, in- 
jury and monetary tolls would be 
far greater than they are. In in- 
dustry alone, over a period of 25 


years, organized accident prevention 
work has cut in half the annual 
death rate toll and has made possible 
mass production and low cost prod- 
ucts, for which the United States is 
so well recognized. Safety, there- 
fore, creates business—so safety is 
good business. 


Safety and the Insurance Business 
But let’s be more specific. What 


does safety mean to the insurance 
world? 


IS GOOD BUSINESS 


by HAROLD F. HAMMOND, 


Traffic Division Director, 
National Conservation Bureau 


We recognize that safety should 
be the first law of the insurance 
business. Your insurance compa- 
nies, members of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives, 
have long been experimenting in the 
field of policyholder anticipation. 
They have brought to you producers 
—and through you to the policy- 
holders—a type of performance far 
beyond the most liberal interpreta- 
tion which can be formulated from 
the reading of a policy contract. 
That safety is the first law of the 
insurance business is more readily 
understood when we consider that 
all forms of casualty insurance, in 
a sense, must be sold to prevent 
accidents as well as to pay for acci- 
dents. Selling insurance to prevent 
accidents means in reality the selling 
of services. As insurance men you 
know full well that service is the 
cardinal business getting and busi- 
ness holding weapon, 


Vital Factor 


The fact that safety is a vital fac- 
tor in the insurance business becomes 
even more significant, when we re- 
alize its influence upon insurance 
prices and sales. We know that rates 
and prices have a strong bearing 
upon the amount of insurance writ- 
ten. When rates are high we work 
harder and write less business than 
when they are low. We know, too, 
that managers of all lines of business 
learned long ago that business is 
more abundant and more perma- 
nent when we sell superior products 
at lower prices, whether the product 
be an automobile or an insurance 

(Continued on next page) 
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Safety is Good Business—Continued 
policy. We know that accident fre- 
quency and severity affect insurance 
rates, and that if safety promotion 
had not been instituted many years 
ago in our highly mechanized 
America, the volume of business we 
now write would be less, for insur- 
ance rates would be prohibitive to 
many. 

Safety has a material effect on 
the economic level of our country. 
Severe accidents can permanently 
destroy or remove many consumers 
from the market. Minor accidents 
can delay or reduce the amount of 
purchase by other consumers. From 
these facts we can draw only one 
conclusion. Safety preserves busi- 
ness. Therefore, safety is good busi- 
ness. 

You recognize that reduced acci- 
dent expectations mean reduced 
rates, and that reduced rates put you 
in a better position to go out into 
the field and sell a greater volume 
of business. Isn’t it only common 
sense for you to maintain a vital, 
active interest in seeing that our 
national accident toll is steadily and 
materially reduced? Certainly it is. 
More, I'll tell you how you can help. 


Agent Gains Through Safety 


The best way to promote safety 
is to make the public safety con- 
scious, and the person best fitted to 
perform this function is the sub- 
stantial, widely-known citizen. The 
insurance man ideally fits this re- 
quirement, and, if we examine the 
matter closely, we will perceive that 
his interest in public safety in his 
own community is really a two- 
edged sword in his hands. By help- 
ing to make his town safety con- 
scious, he is actively doing his part 
toward bringing about +a reduction 
in rates, which we know will be to 
his advantage. 

But there is also an immediate 
and tremendous advantage which 
will accrue to him with every word 
he speaks in behalf of public safety, 
with every line he gets printed in 
the local paper concerning public 
safety, with every safety committee 
he helps to organize and on which 
he serves. That advantage is per- 
sonal publicity of the most desirable 
sort, publicity that will make his 
name known as that of a civic leader 
in the best sense of the word. He 
will be known not only as a man in- 
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terested in his own dollars and cents 
income from the writing of insur- 
ance, but also as a far-sighted citi- 
zen who is genuinely concerned 
about the physical well-being of his 
friends, neighbors, and _ fellow- 
townsmen. He will approach his 
prospects not as a comparative or 
a total stranger, but as a man of 
whom they have read and heard fa- 
vorable things. The prospects he 
seeks to insure will know in advance 
that he has a truly personal interest 
in their own welfare, entirely aside 
from his commercial interest in get- 
ting them to sign on the dotted line. 
They will think of him as a man 
in whom the Good Samaritan spirit 
plays as important a part as the 
pursuit of business. 

These advantages are tremendous. 
Entirely aside from his own per- 
sonal inclinations in the matter, the 
insurance man who does not do all 
that he can to further the cause of 
public safety in his own community 
is neglecting the most important 
means available of putting himself 
before the eyes of his townspeople 
in the most favorable light possible. 
Good publicity always pays divi- 
dends. 


What the Local Agent Can Do 


The National Conservation Bu- 
reau urges most strongly that all 
insurance men avail themselves of 
every opportunity to establish them- 
selves as safety leaders in their 
community. The National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents has pre- 
pared a brochure entitled “SAFETY 
IS GOOD BUSINESS,” which out- 
lines various projects which may. be 
organized, depending of course on 
local conditions, which obviously 
vary from community to community. 
This brochure details a six point 
safety program for agents, and any 
or all of the projects outlined may 
be undertaken. Some idea of the 
projects may be gathered from their 
general titles—LOCAL PARTICI- 
PATION, a plan to participate in 
organized local safety movements ; 
TREATING DANGEROUS LO- 
CATIONS, a plan to assist in the 
elimination of hazards at locations 
where accidents are frequent; 
TRAINING TOMORROW’S 
DRIVERS, a plan to promote traf- 
fic education in high schools ; POS- 
TERS, a plan to distribute safety 


posters for effective display; 
SAFETY TALKS, a plan to deliver 
talks on safety before meetings and 
over the air; FILMS AND SLIDE 
FILMS, a plan to present safety 
motion picture films and slide films, 

In addition to the actual projects 
I have outlined, this brochure con- 
tains numerous examples of how the 
agents in various communities went 
about solving accident problems in 
their own towns. For instance, an 
agent ina New York town, knowing 
of a street corner where many ae- 
cidents occurred, communicated 
with the County Highway Depart. 
ment, which in turn contacted the 
State Traffic Commission. The con- 
dition was corrected, and_ shortly 


afterward the agent received a let- | 


ter from the Home Office Manager 
of her company, which read in part, 
“It is indeed gratifying to know 
that our Company safety activities 
were partly responsible for your 
taking definite action regarding bad 
traffic situations.” 


Additional Examples 


And a local insurance association 
in the Middle West organized a 
Speakers Bureau from talent com- 
posed of its own members. Gratis 


safety talks were and are being | 


given before local clubs and organi- 


zations. The public relations and 
personal publicity value of this form | 


of activity is obvious. 


A state Association of Insurance 
Agents purchased a portable 16-mm. [7 
sound motion picture projector and [ 


presented it to the State Highway 


Patrol. This machine is now being |) 


used throughout that particular state 


in showing safety motion pictures. | 


The examples of agent activity 


in the safety cause I could quote | 
from the booklet I have just de [7 
IS GOOD | 
BUSINESS,” are just a few of the [7 
many occurring constantly through: | 
out the country. They all follow the | 


“SAFETY 


scribed, 


same theme—an awakening of agent 
interest in the subject of public 
safety coupled with a desire to do 


something definite for the public | 
welfare in the agent’s own com fF 
munity. They are an inspiration in 7 
leadership which I hope and believe | 
you will all follow as a part of your © 


own campaign for community pres- 
tige. 


From an address before the Iowa Association of 7 


Insurance Agents. 
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INSURANCE EXECUTIVES CONFER ON PLANT SURVEYS FOR U. S. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Leading fire and 
casualty insurance executives comprising the 
Insurance Committee for the Protection of 
American Industrial Plants met with officials 
of the Government to extend the insurance 
companies’ service of inspection in coopera- 
tion with the F. B. |. Photo shows conferees 
at luncheon in the Carlton Hotel. Left to 
right they are: Sheldon Catlin, senior vice 
president, Insurance Co. of North America; 
John B. Cooney, president, Firemen's Insur- 
ance Company, Newark; George E. Allen, 
vice president, The Home Insurance Com- 


pany, New York; S. Bruce Black, president, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company, Boston; 
R. F. Rushin, The Home Insurance Company, 
New York; Samuel Mcliwain; George C. 
Long, Jr., president, The Phoenix Insurance 
Company, Hartford; Major W. C. Crist, U. S. 
Army; Commander Charles J. Gass, U. S. 
Navy; Hugh Clegg, assistant director, F. B. |.; 
Harold V. Smith (Chairman), president, The 
Home Insurance Company, New York; San- 
ford B. Perkins, secretary, Travelers Indemnity 
Company, Hartford; W. C. Jainsen, vice 
president, Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


Co.; Charles R. Page, president, Fireman's 
Fund Insurance Company, San Francisco; 
Paul Haid, president, Insurance Executives’ 
Association; Hovey T. Freeman, president, 
Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance, Provi- 
dence; F. W. Koeckert, U. S. manager, Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Ltd.; 
James H. Haviland, Kemper Affiliated Com- 
panies, Chicago; J. J. Fitzgerald, president, 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Indianapolis; William E. Straub, 
president, The Farmers Mutual Insurance 
Company, Lincoln, Nebraska. 





REARMAMENT PROSPERITY 


1B EARMAMENT prosperity” 

has surprised retailers with 
the volume of luxury buying already 
generated; sales, led by fur coats, 
are eating into inventories with 
sharp gains over 1939 figures. The 
August gain in luxury trade was the 
best of the year so far. However, 
retailers’ attitude toward installment 
sales to men eligible for conscription 
may be an important factor in de- 
ciding whether trade gains will con- 
tinue at their present rate, according 
to a study of department store sales 
by Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company. 

Fur sales showed a 26 per cent 
expansion for the first eight months 
of 1940 over the corresponding 
period of last year, and jumped 38 
per cent in August over August of 
1939, according to the study, which 
reflects sales of 236 department 
stores in principal cities. 

Men’s clothing sales, which have 
frequently forecast retail trade 
trends in the past, showed an eight 
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per cent gain for the first eight 
months and a 15.6 per cent expan- 
sion for August, compared with 
1939, while electric household ap- 
pliances, pianos, home furniture, and 
jewelry registered gains almost as 
great. Sporting goods sales are also 
running moderately ahead of last 
year, the report shows. 

Luggage sales, down 4.6 per cent 
for the first eight months but almost 
even for August, were the only 
group to register a decline from 1939 
volumes among the nine key lines of 
“prosperity goods” covered by the 
study. Wiping out of European 
travel probably accounts for this low 
decline, the report states. 

The low level of inventories at the 
end of August, shown in the report, 
is evidence that sales were much 
better than the average retailer had 
anticipated. In no case is the gain 
in stocks, reflected in the report, as 
great as the gain in sales in that line. 
Only a few months ago many re- 
tailers believed that the disturbing 


foreign situation was developing a 
cautious buying psychology among 
consumers. Sales figures for the 
first eight months, and particularly 
for August, now indicate that the 
rather poor spring trade was mainly 
the result of bad weather. 

The jump in August sales of 
jewelry and home furniture was 
probably influenced to some extent 
by the rise in marriages which oc- 
curred as it became evident that the 
conscription bill would be passed, 
the report observes. 

Prospects for new gains in store 
sales will undoubtedly be affected by 
decisions of merchants as to policies 
regarding installment sales to men 
eligible for draft. Also, figures for 
the last few months of 1940 must 
run in comparison to the sharp trade 
increases which took place in 1939 
as the war stimulated foreign buy- 
ing; therefore, percentage increases 
over last year may narrow some- 
what from here on, the report con- 
cludes. 
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HOWARD FLAGG, President 
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SURETY LIMITS ON FEDERAL BONDS 


OLLOWING is the list of companies holding cer- This list is published solely for the information of 
tificates* of Authority from the Secretary of the Federal bond-approving officers and persons required 
Treasury as Acceptable Sureties on Federal Bonds, to give bonds to the United States. It is based on state- 
within the limitation set opposite their respective names, ments filed with the U. S. Treasury Department as of 
in the judicial districts of the States wherein they have June 30, 1940. 
appointed process agents. 

















Underwriting Underwriting 
NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations NAMES OF COMPANIES, LOCATIONS OF Limitations 
PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on PRINCIPAL EXECUTIVE OFFICES, AND (Net limit on 
STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) STATES IN WHICH INCORPORATED any one bond) 
. ™ California : , New York 
1. Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco.. $211,000 | 35. American Guarantee and Liability Insurance Co., 
2. Fireman's Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco...... 401,000 CE, a 5 cbc dos ae cee eek eneasaiae'he¥eses ds 147,000 
3. National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles... . 146,000 36. American Re-Insurance Co., New York 682,000 
4. Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco.......... 249,000 37. American Surety Co. of New York 1,376,000 
5. Pacific Employers Insurance Co.,1 Los Angeles...... 146,000 | 38. Columbia Gonedity Co., New York ; 4 385,000 
6. Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles............... 481,000 | 39. Eagle Indemnity Co., New York ..... he, 332,000 
m . 40. The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York .. 149,000 
Connecticut 41. The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York ...... 1,638,000 
7. The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford...... 2,101,000 42. General Reinsurance Corporation, New York : 634,000 
8. The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford.......... eee 431,000 | 43. Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls ... 344,000 
9. Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford.... 2,731,000 44. Globe Indemnity Co., New York ........ 1,000,000 
10. The Travelers Indemnity Co., Hartford............ 1,671,000 45. Great American Indemnity Co., New York .. on 70,0) 
46. The Home Indemnity Co., New York ............ 317,000 
Delaware : 47. London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. of America, 
11, Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co., St. Paul, Minn. 480,000 TEE, Gonos culcckidetadoekackyas aes 183,000 
eee 48. Merchants Indemnity Corporation of New York .... 210,000 
, , Illinois 49. The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of New 
12. American Motorists Insurance Co., Chicago........ 200,000 “Sp 38 See erp er eres 239,000 
13. Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co.,? Chicago........ 600,000 50. National Surety Corporation, New York ....... 1,325,000 
; 51. New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Baltimore, Md. ... 845,000 
- Indiana 52. New York Casualty Co., New York ...........4.. 216,000 
14. Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Ill. ............ 912,000 | 53. Phoenix Indemnity Co., New York ...........++. 343,000 
15. Inland Bonding Co., South Bend ................. 50,000 | 54. The Preferred Accident Insurance Co. of New York 331,000 
55. Royal Indemnity Co., New York ...........ee06- 1,185,000 
. Kansas 56. Seaboard Surety Co., New York ...........000. 328,000 
16. The Kansas Bankers Surety Co., Topeka .......... 52,000 | 57. Standard Surety and Casualty Co. of New York ... 204,000 
17. The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott .. 120,000 | 58. Sun Indemnity Co. of New York ............005: 281,000 
‘ 59. United States Casualty Co., New York ........... 323,000 
; : . Maine 60. United States Guarantee Co., New York .......... 920,000 
18, Maine Bonding and Casualty Co.,* Portland ....... 63,000 | 61. The Yorkshire Indemnity Co. of New York ...... 180,000 
Maryland : Ohio : 
19. American Bonding Co. of Baltimore ............ 182,000 62. The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co., Hamilton ..... 250,000 
- + ed iw ag a of Secyiand, Baltimore.... 1,246,000 Ponnssivania 
21. arylan aounity Co., Baltimore ...ccscscccess 550,000 . Katt . 
9 A + dali . : 4 63. American Casualty Co. of Reading, Pennsylvania ® 95,000 
22. United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore 1,243,000 | 64° Eureka. Casualty io Philadelphia” vis estat 3 53,000 
be a : Massachusetts ‘ pen 65. we Insurance Co. of North America, Phila- seeeeee 
23. erican Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston .... F seeps tenets cess ence are oeseees * ,047, 
24. American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Bosto 800,000 66. ar em wo Casualty ee oe + rene onae ity 4 
25. Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston......... so 1,501,000 67. ellon Indemnity Corporat‘on, Pittsburgh ....... , 
26. Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston.... 666,000 South Dakota 
27. New England Casualty Insurance Co.,* Springfield .. 148,000 | 68. Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls .............005 72,000 
t Michigan ; Texas 
28. National Casualty Co., Detroit ..............ee0. 175,000 69. American General Insurance Co, Houston .......... 138,000 
29. Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit ........ . 507,000 70. American Indemnity Co., Galveston ............+5 204,000 
71. Commercial Standard Insurance Co., Fort Worth .. 74,000 
Missouri 72. Employers Casualty Co., Dallas ..........eeeeeee- 106,000 
30. Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City 319,000 73. Texas Irdemnity Insurance Co., Galveston ........ 42,000 
31. Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City 668,000 | 74. Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas .......... 212,000 
‘. Virginia 
New Hampshir —s . 
32. Peerless Casualty Co., Keene wepncend ae 112,000 75. Virginia Surety Company, Inc. Roanoke .......... 38,000 
Washington 
; New Jersey 76. General Casvalty Co. of Amer'ca, Seattle .......... 188,000 
33. Commercial Casualty Insurance Co., Newark ...... 248,000 | 77. Northwest Casualty Co, Seattle .............0+- 75,000 
34. International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City 176,00¢ 78. United Pacific Insurance Co., Seattle ........... 92,000 
UNDERWRITING LIMITATIONS 
Foreicn Companies AUTHORIZED To Do a REINSURANCE BusINEss ONLY (Net limit on any one bond) 
Z Accident and Casualty Insurance Company of Winterthur, Switzerland (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) ...-....ececeeeees $250,000 
Hy Car and General Insurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New York, N. Y.) ..--.eeeesee eee ceeeeeeeeee 144,000 
- The Employers’ Liabilit Assurance Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, Boston, Mass.) .........--+eeeeeees 1,444,000 
= The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, New_York, N. Y.) ......-.eeceeeeeeeees 500,000 
oa he Guarantee Company of North America, Montreal, Canada (U. S Office, New York, 8 Sy are 167,000 
es London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., London, ns 100, Ces CERO BE, ED ed nnccscceecvecseced sacoeses 541,000 
- The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, England (U. S. Office, RGR ae Kee watimienten 578,000 








NOTES 
1 opts jist will be published semiannually, following the audit of the financial reports submitted to the Department as of June 30 and December 
each year. mn ; 
. Risks in excess of limit fixed herein must be reported for quarter in which they are executed. In protecting such excess, the rating in force on 
the date of the execution of the risk will govern absolutely. 
is limit applies until a new rating is established by the Treasury Department. . 
‘ acre agents are required in the following districts: Where principal resides; where obligations to be performed; and where bond is returnable 
; All certificates of authority expire April 30, and are renewable May 1, annually. 
} Certificate of Authority issued June 14, 1940. 
me Teaeed, to do a Fidelity and Surety Business in the State of New York under the name of “(American) Lymbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
inois.” 
* Certificate of Authority issued September 12, 1940. 
$ Certificate of Authority issued April 22, 1940. 
Certificate of Authority issued August 2, 1940, 
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CALIFORNIA COMMIS- 
SIONER UPHELD 


Pere al decision by Judge 
Schmidt, of the Superior Court 
at Los Angeles, upholds the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Commissioner in 
his efforts to take over certain Cali- 
fornia assessment concerns. The de- 
cision came in the case of the Na- 
tional Guaranty Life Insurance 
Company, in which the court denied 
all motions of the company and ap- 
proved the Insurance Commissioner 
as Conservator. The Insurance 
Commissioner had previously an- 
nounced that the companies men- 
tioned in his action are not insolvent 
but that they had been operated on 
an extravagant basis which led to 
his action in taking them over. The 
court in the recent decision was criti- 
cal of the salaries paid officers in the 
case under discussion. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
CONVENTION 


HE National Accident & Health 

Association expects a record at- 
tendance at the mid-year convention 
in Indianapolis, January 28-30, 
1941, according to a report given by 
Don G. Trone, Indiana Travelers 
Assurance, at the October meeting 
of the Indianapolis Accident & 
Health Club. At a recent meeting of 
the Health & Accident Underwriters 
Conference in Chicago, Mr. Trone 
received assurances from 15 com- 
pany officials that they enthusiasti- 
cally endorse plans to set aside a 
pre-convention period for regional 
agency meetings of individual com- 
panies, and that they are planning 
such meetings for their agents. A 
number of other companies are ex- 
pected to signify similar intentions 
before January. 


UNDERWRITERS AND 
AGENTS 


HE International Association of 

Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers and the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents, at 
the annual joint convention, re- 
elected all of their officers. Officers 
of the International Association of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
re: President, John A. Diemand; 
vice president, C. B. Morcom ; chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
Wallace J. Falvey and _ secretary- 
treasurer, Claude W. Fairchild. W. 
D. O’Gorman is president ; Lew H. 
Webb, vice president ; Cliff C. Jones, 
chairman of the executive committee 
and Charles H. Burras, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association 
of Casualty and Surety Agents. 

Pictures of the presidents and 
vice-presidents are on page 8. 











Looking To The Future 


Confident in the ability 
of the American business 
man to comprehend true 


values, the Springfield 
Group is constantly in- 
creasing its capacity to 
serve the insuring public 
with the best insurance 
protection available. 


—Since 1849— 


The SPRINGFIELD GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Walter B. Cruttenden, President 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE & cece INSURANCE CO. . 
CONSTITUTION DEPARTMEN SPRINGFIFLD, MASS. 
SENTINEL FIRE INSURANCE contrast + SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
MICHIGAN FIRE & MARINF INSURANCE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICH. 
NEW ENGLAND FIRF INSURANCF COMPANY - . PITTSFIELD. MASS. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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CUSTOMS BOND MANUAL 


UNIQUE listing of laws and 
regulations regarding customs 
bonds appears in “Customs Bond 
Manual,” compiled by John A. Man- 
ning, with a foreword by Luther E. 
Mackall, which was placed on sale 
recently by Montross & Clarke Com- 
pany, of New York City. Publica- 
tion of the book marks the first time 
in insurance history that this sub- 
ject has been completely covered in 
one volume. 
The book contains concise expla- 
nations as to the 40 different types 


of bonds which may be required 
under the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the importation of dutiable 
merchandise, as well as the rights 
and liabilities of the sureties under 
these bonds. Besides a description 
of each bond form, Mr. Manning 
has included in his work appropriate 
extracts from and references to the 
laws and regulations bearing upon 
the rights and liabilities of the 
surety. Interrelated subjects are 
cross-referenced, and there is an in- 
dex of both subjects and custom 
form numbers. 

As an introduction, the manual 
contains a brief explanation of the 
customs regulations in effect in the 
49 Customs Collection Districts es- 
tablished under the United States 
Bureau of Customs and also in effect 
in the various ports of entry under 
the jurisdiction of each Customs 
Collector. The three general cate- 
gories of customs bonds covered in 
the manual are importers’, carriers’, 
and warehouse bonds. 


FAM Classes of Ocean and Inland Marine Insurance \ 
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A FIRE STORY 


Three days after a recent big fire in 
Washington a telephone in fire alarm head- 
quarters rang and a feminine voice inquired: 

“Would you mind coming over and re- 
moving the fire engine from in front of my 
house?" 

"| beg pardon," said an incredulous clerk. 

“Three days ago there was a fire near 
here and your men left an engine blocking 
our driveway," said the woman. 

“Are you sure it's a fire engine?” 
the clerk. 

"| know one when | see it," said the voice, 
“and | wish you'd come and get it. We 
want to use our garage." 

Sure enough, as the story goes, they found AMERICA 
a fire engine—big, shiny and red—parked in Y 006 eneme Guuene >. cane vent 
front of the woman's house. Voge 


fs RwR' Offices in Principal Cities 
It hadn't been missed. iN 4 
Fireman's Fund Record. 
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MONTANA 
COUNTERSIGNATURE LAW 


HE United States Supreme 

Court, on October 14th, held con- 
stitutional the Montana Agents’ Act 
of 1937, which requires countersig- 
nature of policies by resident agents 
and payment to them of full com- 
missions on such insurance. This 
decision, rendered without formal 
opinion, overruled one made by the 
three-judge Federal District Court 
of Montana on March 16th, declar- 
ing the Act unconstitutional. 

The validity of a similar Act, the 
Virginia Resident Agent and Coun- 
tersignature law, had been sustained, 
earlier this year, by the United 
States Supreme Court, a decision 
hailed by General Counsel W. H. 
Bennett of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents as “‘one of the 
most significant decisions ever ren- 
dered by the court concerning the 
transaction of the insurance busi- 
ness.” The Montana law differs 
only as to the amount of commis- 
sion which must be paid to counter- 
signing agents. 


Split Decision 


There was a split decision by the 
United States Supreme Court on the 
Virginia statute, six to three. The 
statute, which provides a resident 
agent shall receive not less than one- 
half of the customary commission, 
was challenged by a group of thirty- 
four companies on the grounds that 
the law was intended merely to in- 
crease commissions of _ resident 
agents. The State contended the 
legislation was enacted to stop rate- 
cutting and unfair competition of 
out-of-state insurance carriers. 

The Supreme Court minority 
viewed the statute a “plain effort 
* * * to compel a non-resident to 
pay a resident of Virginia for serv- 
ices which the latter does not in fact 
render and is not required to ren- 
der.” The majority opinion, empha- 
sizing an agent’s ability to produce 
business depends upon the confi- 
dence of a community in him, in 
referring to commission payments, 
noted that this provision may have 
been incorporated “as a mode of 
assuring active use of resident 
agents for procuring and servicing 
policies covering Virginia risks.” 
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"VEST POCKET" DRIVING COURSE 


Adrienne Ames, star of stage, screen and radio, points to a scoreboard, which in turn, 
indicates in detail, the driving ability of the motorist seated, (at left), at a regulation auto- 
mobile control panel. Scoreboard and panel are part of the Aetna Drivorama, developed 
by the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, and presented for its first public appearance at 
the New York Auto Show. Spread out before the driver on a flat surface measuring 7x8 
feet is a complete, futuristic maze of highways, streets and intersections, all laid out in 
miniature and done to scale. As the driver manipulates the controls, he guides a miniature 
auto over this tiny traffic system, which features all the obstacles and hazards one meets 
when actually driving. The capsule driving test takes but |!/2 minutes, but from it the driver 
can realize hitherto unsuspected weaknesses in his driving technique. 





Deaths from automobile accidents during 
the normal hours of darkness (6 p.m. to 
6 a.m.) increased 18 per cent from 1930 
through 1939. Deaths during daylight de- 
creased 20 per cent. 

A majority of the automobile deaths are 
at night, whereas we know that most of the 
automobile traffic is in the daytime. It is 
safe to say that the motor vehicle death 
rate, based on mileage, is at least three 
times as high by night as by day. 
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Underwriting Powers Enlarged 


HE amendment of Section 36(a), 

Chapter 150 of the General Laws 
of Rhode Island, by the Public Laws 
of 1940, Chapter 855, enlarges the 
underwriting powers of domestic 
fire insurers by enabling them to 
insure “against loss or damage 
caused by burglary, robbery, theft, 
pillage, looting, larceny, or any at- 
tempt thereat.” 

Fire insurance companies incor- 
porated in the State of Rhode Island 
who wish to take advantage of these 
new powers are required to issue 
a separate form of policy covering 
all or any of the risks heretofore 
enumerated, not including risks in- 
sured against by the standard form 
of fire policy. Such newly-author- 
ized risks may not be covered by 
rider or other amendment to a pol- 
icy of fire insurance. 

This ruling does not affect forms 
of supplemental or extended con- 
tracts heretofore approved or ac- 
cepted by the Rhode Island Insur- 
ance Department. 
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WAR FIRE BUREAU 


HE National Board of Fire Un- 

derwriters, in behalf of its mem- 
bers, has established a War Depart- 
ment Advisory Bureau on Fire 
Protection in Washington which is 
attached to the Construction Division 
of the Office of the Quartermaster 
General. The purpose of this Bu- 
reau is to cooperate with the War 
Department in all matters concern- 
ing fire prevention and protection. 

Messrs. Clarence Goldsmith, H. 
E. Newell and L. A. Vincent of the 
National Board staff are now sta- 
tioned in the Washington office 
where they will render technical 
service in matters of fire protection 
and water distribution systems af- 
fecting National Defense projects 
and various facilities under the 
jurisdiction of the War Department. 
They will also direct necessary field 
activities in which the National 
Board has been assured the coopera- 
tion of engineers on the staffs of the 
various fire insurance organizations 
throughout the country. 

The enthusiasm and patriotic re- 
sponse of insurance boards and bu- 
reaus which have been called upon 
to cooperate in this work indicates 
that the business of fire insurance 
will serve the Government in the 
present emergency in the same effi- 
cient manner as it did in 1917 and 
now, as then, without cost. 


MUTUAL EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


OR the second year, the Mutual 

Insurance Field Club of Ohio 
held a series of one-day educational 
meetings in Lima, Dayton, Colum- 
bus, Mansfield and Canton, Ohio. 
The first meeting, in Lima on Oc- 
tober 7, was presided over by Cade 
Schulenberg, state agent for Minis- 
ter Mutual Fire. 

Speakers at this meeting, and the 
other meetings held on succeeding 
days in the other four cities, were: 
D. L. Wentz, president of the Club 
and special agent of Shelby Mutual ; 
H. M. Hare, branch manager of 
Northwestern Mutual Fire; C. O. 
Garver, state agent for Pawtucket 
Mutual Fire; W. G. Schultz, of the 
Lumberman’s Mutual; E. J. Raabe, 
of the Central Manufacturers Mu- 
tual and T. K. Mathers, state agent 
for the Auto Owners Insurance. 

The Hon. John A. Lloyd, super- 
intendent of insurance for Ohio, ad- 
dressed the meeting in Columbus at 
which J. W. Huntington of the Mills 
Mutual presided. Chairmen for the 
other meetings were: J. H. Rohrer, 
Guarantee Mutual Fire, at Dayton; 
E. C. Frampton, Lumberman’s Mu- 
tual, at Mansfield, and H. N. Cald- 
well, Central Manufacturers Mutual, 
at Canton. All five meetings were 
well conducted and had a combined 
attendance of about six hundred. 


SOMETHING NEW 
N ADVERTISING | novelty 
that fits the category of a “na- 
ural” is being utilized by represent- 
atives of The Travelers to promote 
the line known as accounts receiy- 
able insurance. It consists of a badly 
damaged financial record, its figures 
virtually obliterated by water or 
chemicals and its edges charred as 
though the document had been 
through a fire. Realistic enough to 
give pause to any business man, the 
damaged dowment illustrates what 
can happen to precious records ina 
fire, flood, sprinkler leakage or other 
business disaster. 

Accompanying the charred docu- 
ment the insurance salesman sends 
a letter asking his prospect to im- 
agine how he could render state- 
ments if his business records were 
damaged in such a manner. The 
letter then swings easily into a dis- 
cussion of the accounts receivable 
policy, which covers losses resulting 
from the policyholder’s inability to 
collect money due him because his 
records have disappeared or were 
destroyed in a fire, flood, burglary, 
explosion, earthquake, riot or other 
unpredictable mishap. 

The “horrible example” was pro- 
duced by photo-engraving an actual 
damaged document in its natural 
colors and then by searing the edges 
of the printed job with a blow torch. 


“NORTHERN ASSURANCE C0. Lg 


A Progressive Company for Progressive Agents 
FIRE and ALLIED LINES ~ AUTOMOBILE ~ INLAND MARINE, 
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H.O.L.C. EXPERIENCE 


HAT the wind and the rain 

and fire did to insured proper- 
ties of the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration from 1935 to the end of 
the fiscal year in June, 1940, has 
been recounted by Fred W. Catlett, 
member of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, parent body of the 
HOLC. 

On the properties securing home 
mortgage loans, the Corporation 
held in the beginning something like 
2,400,000 insurance policies, and 
Mr. Catlett asserts the HOLC en- 
countered some unusual experiences 
in dealing with battered and bruised 
realty in the adjustment of 175,000 
cases of loss. 

“Perhaps the most extraordinary 
case occurred in the Southwest in 
the Spring of 1935,” said Mr. Cat- 
lett. “In April of that year a hail- 
storm seriously damaged 5,000 roofs 
in San Antonio in about 30 minutes. 
While Corporation officials were 
busily engaged in trying to survey 
that damage, and make such neces- 
sary adjustments with the insurance 
companies as would permit the re- 
placement of the roofs without the 
necessity of any advances, a similar 
hailstorm occurred in Oklahoma and 
5,000 more roofs were lost. 

“In the buffeting and destruction 
directly due to elements on a ram- 
page, the damage was not sectional. 
but widespread. For example, the 
New England coastal storm of a few 
years ago spent its force on the homes 
of many thousands of HOLC bor- 
rowers, and caused damage to the 
Corporation’s own property involv- 
ing a $250,000 loss. The Tupelo- 
Gainesville tornado destroyed prop- 
erty in which the HOLC was inter- 
ested to the value of $165,000, and 
the Miami-Tampa hurricanes $275.- 
000. The Bandon, Oregon, forest 
fire burned down houses worth $12,- 
000. Practically all of these losses 
were covered by insurance. But the 
large losses suffered by Corporation 
borrowers through the Ohio-Missis- 
sippi floods, and the 46 homes dam- 
aged by the Helena earthquake were 
not so protected.” 

_ Some of the unusual cases ad- 
justed were described by Mr. Cat- 
lett: “A false alarm of fire in an 
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eastern city brought the valiant 
flame eaters, and in their eagerness 
to discover a non-existent blaze a 
home was damaged to the extent of 
$40. In North Dakota the wind blew 
out a newly-repaired window, the 
plumbing froze, and it cost the con- 
tractor who put in the window $275 
for repairs. A man put five gallons 
of gasoline in the bath tub in a 
house in New Orleans, placed an 
attached electric iron in the gasoline 
and departed ; the gas exploded, de- 
stroying the house. In Chicago, 
vandals removed an entire house. 


An illicit still in New York City 


gawk EM OVER, 


exploded, entirely destroying the 
house. In Tennessee the vibration 
from a pile-driver next door caused 
$600 damage. In the State of Wash- 
ington, a house slid down a hill upon 
a railroad right-of-way and was 
dumped in Puget Sound. 

“The amount paid under these 
insurance policies exceeded $21,000,- 
000, of which $17,000,000 repre- 
sented fire losses, and $4,000,000 
wind or hail. It should also be added 
that from August 15, 1938, most of 
the losses of $100 or less have been 
paid direct to home owners, and are 
not included in these figures.” 
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DECLARATORY 
JUDGMENT 


are the result of legislative ac- 
tion having to do strictly with 
procedure. They are new vehicles 
upon which lawyers usually seek to 
bring their clients by a short route 
to a speedy determination of threat- 
ened or pending litigation. 
Legislation dealing with substan- 
tive law is usually interpreted by the 
courts in accordance with the intent 
of the framers of the acts and does 
not present the difficulties for those 
passing upon it as do questions cre- 
ating new procedural legislative 
methods. . 


Te: declaratory judgment laws 


Interpretation 


Pennsylvania and Michigan have 
probably given the statute the nar- 
rowest construction. The holding of 
the courts of these two states are to 
the effect that the declaratory judg- 
ment statute may not be invoked 
when another remedy is available. 
(Nesbit v. Manufacturers Casualty 
Insurance Company, 310 Pennsyl- 
vania 374, 165 Atlantic, 403; Wol- 
verine Mutual Motor Insurance 
Company v. Clark, 277 Michigan 
633, 270 N. W., 167). 

In the second line of cases the 
courts have adopted a rule that 
where there is another existing and 
adequate remedy, the question of 
jurisdiction is within the sound dis- 
cretion of the court. 

And the third line of cases gives 
the statute its broadest interpreta- 
tion, that of providing a new remedy 
which may be used and pursued ex- 
clusive of other available remedies. 

The limits of this paper will not 
permit the citing of the cases in 
which the courts have adopted one 
of the three above interpretations. 
The reader is referred to Volume 1, 
4th Decennial Digest, under the sub- 
ject, “Action Key Number Six,” 
Pages 223-224-225. 

In addition to the Federal Declar- 
atory Judgment Act, all the states 
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have adopted similar acts with the 
exception of Arkansas, Delaware, 
Georgia, Illinois, lowa, Louisiana, 
Maine, Mississippi, Oklahoma, 
Texas and West Virginia, and prac- 
tically all the acts follow the Uni- 
form Declaratory Act. 

And while the statutes are of a 
uniform nature, that is, practically 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


Through the courtesy of International As- 
sociation of Insurance Counsel, we are 
privileged to publish excerpts from Mr. 
Noll's article which appeared in the April 
1939 issue of Insurance Counsel Journal. 
Unfortunately, limitation of space does not 
permit a full re-print of this scholarly dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Noll refers to two other articles re- 
lating to the same subject matter appearin 
in prior issues of Insurance Counsel p sven 
one by Willis Smith, Esq. in the October 
1935 Journal, and another by R. G. Rowe, 
Esq. in the April 1937 issue. Another dis- 
cussion will be found in Best's Insurance 
News, Fire and Casualty Edition of April 
1940. 





STATUTES 


by ROBERT M. NOLL 
Marietta, Ohio 


all similar to meet the same purpose, 
we of necessity will be forced to 
follow the interpretation placed 
upon each particular act by the 
courts of the particular state where 
an action may be brought. 

Prior to the enactment of the de- 
claratory judgment statutes, there 
was in use to a limited extent the 
application of the theory of declara- 
tory judgments, especially in actions 
to quiet title, construe wills and as 
a guide to the administration of 
trusts and estates. 


Action Legal or Equitable? 


The most serious question that 
has confronted the courts in inter- 
preting the declaratory judgment 
statutes has been the doubt as to 
whether or not the action was legal 
or equitable. If the action is equi- 
table, it would of course be triable to 
the court, and if the action is legal 
questions of fact would be submitted 
to a jury. 

Of course in the equitable actions 
the court might submit interroga- 
tories to a jury for a special finding 
of fact, while in legal action the 
question of fact would be submitted 
to the jury generally and a general 
verdict returned. 


Professor Borchard's Analysis 


There has been but one text book 
dealing with declaratory judgments ; 
that of Professor Edwin Borchard, 
Professor of Law of Yale Uni- 

Continued on next page 








Declaratory Judgments—Continued 
versity. Professor Borchard and 
the publisher of his book have given 
their consent to quoting from his 
book. The writer would feel remiss 
were he not at this time to compli- 
ment the author on the wonderful 
historical treatment of this subject 
as well as the analysis of the pro- 
cedure under the several declaratory 
judgment acts. But for the masterly 
manner in which this subject has 
been treated lawyers and the courts 
would find great difficulty in apply- 
ing the principles of this new legisla- 
tion. . 

Professor Borchard, in his ad- 
dress before the Insurance Section 
of The American Bar Association at 
Cleveland, in July, 1938, used the 
following language : 

“Naturally the company should 
not by a declaratory action, often in- 
accurately called an action in equity, 
be allowed to deprive the defendants 
of a jury trial. All the issues of fact, 
practically always present in these 
cases, can be tried by a jury; the 
Federal Declaratory Judgment Act 
and the rules or practice in the states 
provide for the submission of such 
issues to a special jury. And even 
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though a jury in equity may be 
deemed “advisory” only, this is not 
the case with a jury in the declara- 
tory action.” 

Then later in the same address 
Professor Borchard used this lan- 
guage: “As already observed, the 
declaratory action is neither strictly 
equitable nor legal, though it has 
historical roots in equity; and no 
person should be denied his right to 
a jury trial of issues of fact if he 
desires it. The assumption that he 
might by declaratory procedure be 
denied his right to try issues of fact 
before a jury was in part responsi- 
ble for the refusal to grant a declara- 
tion in a few federal and state 
cases.” 


Troublesome Questions 


It is indeed easy to visualize some 
of the difficulties confronting the 
court in a declaratory judgment ac- 
tion where there is a case pending 
brought on behalf of a claimant 
against the assured. First, as to 
whether or not the questions raised 
in the declaratory judgment action 
cannot be disposed of by the court 
hearing the pending case, and if this 
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hurdle is successfully made and 


there is a question of fact presented | 


by the pleadings in the declaratory 
judgment action whether or not 
such facts will be decided by the 
court or submitted to a jury specially 
or generally. 

We are familiar with the jeal- 
ousies guarding the right of trial by 
jury. Trial by jury originated when 
the yeomanry forced from the king 
the Magna Charta or great charter, 
and from that time it has been cher- 
ished as the protection for the com- 
mon people against oppression. It 
was retained by the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States 
and by the constitutions of most of 
the states, and naturally the courts 
hesitate to take from the litigant this 
right of trial by jury which can only 
be done in the event the court should 
hold the case to be equitable and not 
legal. 

The right of trial by jury is a sub- 
stantial right and does not involve 
merely a question of procedure. 
(127 Ohio State, 278.) Without 
looking up the laws of the various 
states, we think this probably would 
be found true of practically all the 
states. 
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Ohio Rule 


In Ohio the trial courts have been 
leaning to the denying of the right 
to a declaratory judgment where 
there is an action pending in which 
the questions raised in the declara- 
tory judgment petition can be de- 
cided in the pending action and have 
been generally sustaining demurrers 
to declaratory judgment petitions. 
However, we think the Ohio law has 
now been settled by our Supreme 
Court in the late case of Schafer, 
Appellee v. The First National Bank 
of Findlay, Ohio, Appellant, 134, 
Ohio State, 511, reported in the De- 
cember 26th, 1938 Ohio Bar. . . . 

It is the belief of the writer that 
this decision of our Supreme Court 
will go a long way to clarify the 
situation in Ohio as to the plaintiff's 
right to institute and submit for de- 
termination questions of law and 
fact arising either in contemplated 
or pending actions by way of a de- 
claratory judgment action. 

Since the most serious objection to 
the declaratory judgment action has 
been that the same denies the de- 
fendant a right of trial by jury of 
questions of fact, it would seem 
wise to consider this phase of the 
case before filing the petition. 

Three courts of appeal of Ohio 
have held the declaratory judgment 
action to be legal. 

49 Ohio Appellate Reports, 327. 

51 Ohio Appellate, Page 40. 

53 Ohio Appellate, Page 490. 

And a decision by Judge Blosser, 
not reported, of the 6th Court of 
Appeals for Washington County 
used the following language: 

“An action for declaratory judg- 
ment was unknown at the common 
law and is a creature of statute and 
declares only legal rights.” 


Question of Law or Fact 


There may be cases in which but 
questions of law are presented, but 
in most of the declaratory judgment 
petitions there will be presented 
questions of fact. 

The following are examples. The 
policy provides for immediate notice 
in writing to the home office of the 
company and the declaratory action 
petition alleges that notice was not 
given for eight months after the ac- 
cident and the answer denies this 
allegation. Clearly, this raises a 
question of fact. 
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The policy provides the insurance 
shall be void if the vehicle is used for 
the carrying of persons for consid- 
eration. This allegation is made in 
the petition and denied in the an- 
swer, as will also questions of fact 
arise in Guest cases, the determina- 
tion of the immediate family, and 
the family purpose doctrine. 

The writer would conclude that in 
those jurisdictions where the courts 
have held the action to be legal, and 
there is an issue of fact that the 
same must of necessity be submitted 
to a jury generally. 


The usual defenses made to the 
declaratory judgment petition is, 
first, the issue can be determined in 
the pending case. 

Second, a motion to consolidate 
with the pending action. 

And third, a demand of trial of 
facts by a jury, and, as said before, 
the majority of the trial courts sus- 
tain demurrers to declaratory judg- 
ment petitions where there is a pend- 
ing action in which the issue raised 
by the declaratory judgment petition 
can be decided in the pending action. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“You bet I like 
the Bituminous!”’ 





“I remember when my 

boss used to wish that 

he could find just ONE 
company that really WANTED 
to underwrite workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 


“And I remember, too, 

all those letters I had 

to write on almost every 
compensation prospect— 
“shopping”—not for a 

low rate but just for a good 
policy at any price. 


“Then one day we wrote 
a letter to the Bituminous 
Casualty and— 


“Just to shorten it up, 

we've doubled the compensa- 
tion volume on our books, 
our policyholders like the 
claim and engineering ser- 
vice and— 


“Well, we just LIKE it 
that way! 


“You'd better try it, too!” 
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Declaratory Judgments—Continued 


The advantages of the remedy by 
way of a declaratory judgment is 
that if the carrier company is not 
liable and the policy does not cover 
the particular case the company can 
immediately withdraw from the de- 
fense of the action and be excused 
from the necessity of setting up re- 
serves for a period of years until 
the final outcome of the pending liti- 
gation, saving considerable expense 
in defending the pending action over 
a period of years, the quickness in 
determination being probably the 
greater advantage. 


Disadvantages 


The disadvantages in such an 
action are probably, first, that espe- 
cially in the smaller communities the 
fact that the defendant in the pend- 
ing action is covered by insurance 
will reach the jury when the pending 
case is submitted. There are few 
secrets around the court room and 
while there is always a close guard- 
ing of the fact that the defendant 
carries insurance to be kept from 
the knowledge of the jury, in most 
cases by some direct or circuitous 
method such information does reach 
the jury before they enter upon their 
deliberations. 

Second, if the finding of the court 
in the declaratory judgment action 
should be adverse to the carrier com- 
pany, the finding would be res judi- 
cata against the company in the 
pending action, and they would be 
barred from any further defense to 
the payment of the final judgment 
and thus would lose their oppor- 
tunity to make settlement of the 
action for an amount less than the 
judgment, as they could make no 
further defense to the payment. 

There have been many cases in 
which the carrier company has been 
able to make a settlement for less 
than the judgment by having avail- 
able a defense to the coverage 
claimed by the successful litigant in 
the pending action. 

Most declaratory judgment ac- 
tions are begun after there has been 
instituted a prior action seeking to 
hold the assured answerable for 
some negligent act. 

Naturally, the assured being de- 
fendant in the prior action and be- 
ing confronted with the possibility 
of not being protected through his 


policy in addition to becoming 
offended and incensed at the com- 
pany for claiming the policy not to 
cover, resorts to every method possj- 
ble to defeat the declaratory judg- 
ment action, The result of this is to 
lose the friendship of the assured, 
and if the declaratory judgment ac- 
tion should be adverse to the carrier 
company, the good will of the 
assured has been wiped out. 


Considerations Before Resort to 
Remedy 


It would seem most desirable and 
advantageous that the declaratory 
judgment action should be brought 
immediately upon the question of 
doubtful coverage being brought to 
the attention of the company. The 
declaratory judgment action being 
brought prior to the assured being 
made a defendant, and with some 
tact and diplomacy with the assured, 
you would probably not have the 
same element of defense as you 
would have after the assured had 
been made a defendant in a previous 
action. By bringing the action be- 
fore, the assured could be ap- 
proached from the standpoint of 
seeking determination of a doubtful 
question, and in many cases the as- 
sured may offer practically no de- 
fense. 

The writer knows full well the 
theory of not awakening the sleep- 
ing dog, but it occurs to him there 
are many cases where the declara- 
tory judgment action might be prac- 
tical by bringing the same immedi- 
ately upon the arising of facts which 
will probably result in litigation 
against the assured. 

Because a method is new, it does 
not necessarily follow that it is better 
than the one which it replaces. De- 
claratory judgment actions have 
been used by assureds against insur- 
ance companies, as well as by the 
insurance company against the as- 
sured. 

In conclusion, it is the opinion of 
the writer that while in many cases 
the declaratory judgment statutes 
offer a new remedy for a determina- 
tion of the coverage on policies, its 
use should be adopted only after 
considerable thought and study as to 
the outcome and should only be re- 
sorted to when there is better than 
an even chance of a_ successful 
termination. 
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Voluntarily Assuming Liability 


The assured’s automobile is in- 
volved in a collision with another 
vehicle. The assured says to the 
claimant at the scene of the accident, 
“I am very sorry it happened—it is 
my fault.” Claimant later starts suit 
against the assured and the company 
denies liability on the ground that 
the assured has voluntarily ad- 
mitted liability contrary to the pro- 
visions of the policy. Is the com- 
pany’s position correct? 


The company’s position is not cor- 
rect. Voluntarily assuming liability 
so as to permit the company to in- 
voke the usual provision in the policy 
means the assumption of a contrac- 
tual obligation. Thus, if the assured 
had signed a statement such as the 
following: “I hereby agree to pay 
for the repairs to John Doe’s auto- 
mobile which was damaged in the 
collision with my automobile. I was 
at fault for the accident,” he would 
be guilty of a violation of the policy 
provisions because in such case the 
claimant would have the right to 
bring a suit on the basis of the writ- 
ing quoted, Many cases occur in 
which the assured is solely at fault 
for the accident and frequently the 
assured gives to the claimant or his 
attorney a written statement detail- 
ing facts showing that the assured 
was responsible for the occurrence. 
If the statement thus given by the 
assured is true and is merely a recita- 
tion of the facts of the accident and 
not a contract to pay the claimant, 
then the assured has not voluntarily 
admitted liability, nor has he failed 
to cooperate with the company. 

In this connection it might be well 
to point out that the clause prohibit- 
ing the assured from voluntarily 
assuming liability must not be con- 
fused with the cooperation clause. 
If the assured gives a truthful and 
detailed statement to the claimant 
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or his attorney, or to any other per- 
son, he is not breaching the coopera- 
tion clause of the policy. Although 
it is true that an insurance company 
may properly contract with its as- 
sured that he should not in any way 
prevent a fair trial on the question 
of liability, it may not lawfully con- 
tract for conduct on the part of the 
assured which would amount to a 
suppression of evidence as to the 
facts. Such a contract in a provision 
to such effect contained in the policy 
would be invalid as against public 
policy according to the holding in 
the case of Blake v. Continental 
Casualty Co., 278 Ill. App. 232. 


Part of Building Falling 


A fire policy covering a stock of 
goods contains a provision that “tf 
a building or any part thereof fall 
except as the result of fire, all in- 
surance on such building or its con- 
tents shall immediately cease.” A 
tornado (lasting a few minutes) 
blows the roof off a building con- 
taining the goods covered by the 
policy. Two or three hours later a 
fire occurs and the contents of the 
building are thereby destroyed. Is 
the assured entitled to the payment 
of his loss by reason of the damage 
to the stock of goods? 


No, the assured is not entitled to 
recover. A roof is a material and 
substantial part of a building. It 
furnishes protection both to the 
building and its contents. When the 
roof falls or is blown away that pro- 
tection is lost and under the provi- 
sion quoted the policy is of no effect 
since all coverage ceased immedi- 
ately at the time the roof blew away. 


Edited by 
SIDNEY A. WILSON 


Rosen, Francis and Cleveland 


° 
Chicago, Illinois 





The fact that the fire did not ensue 
as a result of the carrying away of 
the roof but occurred several hours 
later is not material. Southern Fire 
Insurance Co. v. Crowe, 10 S.E. 
(2nd) 232 (Ga.). 


Comprehensive Coverage 


The assured carries comprehen- 
sive coverage under an automobile 
policy. One of the exclusion clauses 
provides that no recovery would be 
allowed if the “loss was caused by 
collision with any other object.” The 
automobile is parked in a vacant lot. 
A person either jumps or falls from 
a building and strikes the automobile 
causing damage thereto. Does this 
fall within the exclusion quoted? 


The claim comes within the ex- 
clusion mentioned and the assured 
is therefore not covered. “Collide” 
is defined as follows: “To dash into 
each other as two moving bodies ; to 
meet and strike violently.” The defi- 
nition of the term “collision” is 
“the act of colliding; striking to- 
gether; violent contact as trains or 
steamships.” Even though the body 
of a human being came into contact 
with assured’s automobile it was 
nonetheless an object just as in the 
case of two automobiles striking 
each other. Teitelbaum v. St. Louts 
Fire and Marine Ins. Co., 296 Til. 
App. 327. 
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Organized 1918 Capital $1,000,000.00 


American Equitable Assurance Company of New York | 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. Capital $1,000,000.00 Established 1862 | 
& 


Knickerbocker Insurance Company of New York 


Organized 1913 Capital $1,000,000.00 
a 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company 
Organized 1849 of New York Capital $1,000,000.00 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 Capital $1,000,000.00 
* 


United States Fire Department 


Switzerland General Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Zurich, Switzerland Established 1869 


Losses paid exceed 
Two Hundred and Fifty Million Dollars 


Corroon & Reynolds 


eit Incorporated 
92 William Street Insurance Underwriters 
MANAGER 


om 
— DEPARTMENTS — 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY MONTREAL 
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HARVEST TIME 


S soon as the votes are counted 
on Election Day a new crop of 
bonds is ripe for harvest. Alert 
agents will watch every district and 
glean every public official bond. 
These bonds are profitable to agents, 
commissions are high, they often 
stay in effect for years without much 
servicing and as premiums are usu- 
ally paid from public funds, collec- 
tions are generally certain. 
Remember public official bonds 
are required to be furnished by 
every official handling public funds 
and by many who do not. The busi- 
ness is there for the agent who will 
work fast and intelligently —Loyalty 
Group Insurance. 
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ARE YOU MISSING A BET? 


OR 1939, as compared with 1933, 

residential construction gained 

505%. Did the fire insurance pre- 

miums you obtained from The 

Thrifty Home Owner show a pro- 
portionate increase? 
cee 

Retail sales of home furnishings 
last year totalled $1,603,000,000.. . 
a gain of 67.2% over 1933. Does 
the total of your household furniture 
premiums show a like gain? 

* * * 

Do you realize that the latest 
available figures show an increase 
of 29.9% in the number of mar- 
riages? This is an obvious gain in 
the number of T. H. O. prospects. 

e ¢ -@ 

Where can you find more busi- 
ness ? 

“THERE’S NO PLACE LIKE 

HOME!” 
—The Employers’ Pioneer 
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7SELLING TIPS 


from The HOME 


SELL YOURSELF 


Ity Asher A. Michelbacher, in The Travelers 
rotection 


ELL yourself as a bonding spe- 

cialist to your prospects so that 
when they need a bond they will 
think of you. You can’t wait until 
the bond is needed by your clients. 

Architects, engineers, contractors, 
attorneys, court clerks, and many 
others are frequently the ones who 
have the final say in the placing of 
surety bonds. 

Sell yourself as a bond expert to 
these people and they will call upon 
you when a bond is needed. 

Agents and brokers who do the 
prospecting in advance will be the 
ones who will get the first call when 
a surety bond is needed. 
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CREDIT RECORD 


Ts credit losses to business in this country 
are computed at roughly $600,000,000 per 
year and it is estimated that one-half of this 
amount is due to inadequate insurance pro- 
tection. 

The record compiled from a national sur- 
vey shows that 43% of all business organiza- 
tions that suffer a serious fire loss never 
resume operations. Most of the remainder 
are subjected to an impaired credit rating, 
and one-half of these are out of business 
within three years because of this impairment. 
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HONESTY SESSION 


HERE is nothing quite so good 

for a man as an occasional “hon- 
esty session” with himself. Partic- 
ularly at the times he finds himself 
ready to lay upon others the blame 
for mistakes he has made, or for his 
unsatisfactory showing in general, 
it is a good idea for him to go into 
a one-man conference. 





OFFICE 






He should ask himself: “Have I 
done the things necessary to close 
more business? Have I planned so 
as to conserve time, and have | 
chosen prospects intelligently ? Have 
I worked as hard as I might have 
worked? How about it? Have I?” 

Often, when a man asks himself 
these questions and answers them 
honestly, without seeking far-fetched 
causes, he comes out of his “honesty 
session” a better man—a man witha 
renewed perspective and a fresh de- 
termination —Washington National 
Review. 
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BUSINESS MAY BE BETTER 
THAN YOU THINK 


F a manufacturing concern makes 

a substantial increase in its payroll, 
that money doesn’t rest in the work- 
ers’ pockets for a week. It is spent 
promptly for food, clothing, shoes, 
furniture, electrical household equip- 
ment, automobiles, rent, new homes, 
medical and dental care and dozens 
of other things. This means in- 
creased business for the grocer, the 
furniture, shoe and hardware mer- 
chants, the automobile and refriger- 
ator salesmen, the landlord, the con- 
tractor, the doctor and the dentist. 
And while you may not solicit in- 
dividual factory workers for various 
lines of insurance, there are plenty 
of your kind of prospects who are 
benefiting from these increased pay- 
rolls, and who are able to buy addi- 
tional Life, Accident and other lines 
of insurance as a result of their in- 
creased prosperity. 

All signs point to a business boom. 
Tens of billions are likely to be spent 
on national defense during the next 
few years. Much of this money will 


(Continued on next page) 
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be paid out as wages and will quickly 
get into circulation. Many business 
and professional men, who have been 
wanting to increase their Life insur- 
ance or to get full Automobile, Ac- 
cident or Fire insurance protection, 
but felt they couldn’t afford it, are 
now in the position where they can 
afford to buy. 

Check up on the employment fig- 
ures of manufacturing companies in 
your territory. You may discover 
that there has been a much more 
substantial increase in payrolls than 
you have realized—The Travelers 
Protection. 
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ONE-THIRD OF OUR 
POTENTIAL POWER 


EMEMBER the story of Ferdi- 

nand the Bull? He loved peace 
and quiet and smelling daisies but 
never wanted to fight. Then one 
day the toreadors came searching 
for the most ferocious and tough 
bulls for the bull fights. But Ferdi- 
nand just went on smelling the 
daisies in complete indifference. 

Suddenly something happened. 
Ferdinand was stung by a bee! He 
pranced up and down the field like 
a thunderbolt, crashing through 
walls, breaking down trees. Never 
before had the toreadors seen such 
a powerful bull and he was their 
unanimous choice for the big fight. 
But he was a flop, no bee stung him, 
so in disgust they sent him back to 
his daisy-sniffing. 

There are many men like Ferdi- 
nand. They don’t know their own 
power until they are stung by an 
idea or an ideal. Every factory 
smokestack is the result of someone 
being stung by an idea. Men buzz 
through the air because the Hawkers 
and Hargreaves were stung by the 
idea that men could fly. To succeed 
we must get excited about our jobs, 
our territories, the products we are 
selling or the business we are run- 
ning. 

Scientists tell us that we use only 
about one-third of our potential 
power. If we can arouse that latent 
power within us perhaps we can sur- 
prise ourselves, too. It will do us 
good to take a tip from Ferdinand 
and get stung by a big idea—and 
then do things—Vesta Battery 
Company. 


STRIKE WHILE THE IRON 
IS HOT 


ERHAPS a better title for this 

short story would be “Solicit Be- 
fore The Memory Of The Fire Cools 
In The Minds Of Your Prospects.” 

Losses produce premiums more 
effectively than any argument of an 
insurance salesman. 

After a fire, the neighbors are 
more willing to listen and to buy. 

Self-insurers tremble at the 
thought of paying for their own loss. 

Partial insurance is seen to be in- 
adequate. 

Business Interruption insurance 
suddenly reveals all its possibilities 
when a plant closes down after a 
fire. 

Fires “‘break the ice,”’ making the 
cool prospect of yesterday more ap- 
proachable today. 

Number 1 insurance axiom is: 
If there were no losses there would 
be no insurance. 

Number 1 producers’ opportunity 
is: Strike while the iron is hot.—C. 
P. Roberts in Fireman’s Fund Re- 
cord. 
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WHAT GOES ON? 


N THE United States, every hour of every 
day in the year: 
15 houses burn down 

150 couples get married 

158 people die 

165 are injured in auto accidents 

180 major crimes are committed 

264 babies are born 

600 are injured in home accidents 

—The Employers’ Group. 


x * * 
GO MILITARY, MR. AGENT! 


HE military strategist seeks the 

vulnerable point in the enemy’s 
position. Outflanking major de- 
fenses—attacking the weakest spot 
—is the historic road to military suc- 
cess. 

Attacking where the resistance is 
weakest is just as logical in selling as 
in warfare. Why do all the fighting 
where the resistance is strongest ? 

The alert insurance Agent there- 
fore seeks the weak spot in the pros- 
pect’s insurance program. Among 
the “Consequential Coverages” (Use 
and Occupancy or Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance, Rents, Lease- 
hold and Extra Expense Insurance) 


and “Allied Lines” (Explosion, 
Riot, War Risk, Aircraft, Earth- 
quake, Sprinkler Leakage and Com- 
prehensive Automobile) he will find 
the proper attack divisions to storm 
the vulnerable spot. 

The use of strategy becomes in- 
creasingly important as the financial 
returns from straight fire business 
grow less and less for both Agents 
and companies. From 1927 to 1939 
“Allied Line” premiums increased 
from 25% to 41.2% of the total 
premiums written by fire insurance 
companies in this country and Can- 
ada.— Security Broadside. 
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MANY GOOD PROSPECTS 
ARE MOVING INTO TOWN 


By A. E. Dimes, in The Travelers Protection 


CORES of cities throughout the 

country are experiencing a great 
influx of new workers in connection 
with the defense program. Many of 
these men who have been given new 
positions are skilled workers and 
junior executives and are now earn- 
ing good pay. Keep an eye open 
for these newcomers. Most of them 
own automobiles and, of course, 
many of them carry insurance on 
their cars. But this insurance was 
placed through some agency in the 
town they left. Now that they have 
moved into your community, such 
newcomers probably prefer to have 
some local agent handle their insur- 
ance. 

Not only are they good prospects 
for Automobile, but also they need 
Fire, Burglary and other lines. And 
because most of them are now re- 
ceiving larger salaries than they did 
in their old jobs, many of them are 
in a position to increase their Life 
and Accident insurance. 

If you have friends in any fac- 
tories which are increasing their 
personnel, get them to give you the 
names of the new men they are 
bringing into town. The first agent 
to call on a newcomer is the man 
who is likely to get his business. 
Approach him on the subject of 
Fire insurance on his household 
goods in his new location. Then find 
out about his automobile. Get the 
renewal date if it is insured. Show 
him why he needs insurance if it 
isn’t. 
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TODAY ... industry moves 
forward to greater and more 


efficient services. Geared to pace i 
with this drive our new FIDELITY “= 


Send for 


BONDS equip Central Agents to give F,F == 


folders and 
specimen coples 


their insureds complete protection.  #iitsat 








CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Premiums Losses 
i Paid 


NAME OF COMPANY Written 
Accident & Casualty** ........ -- $1,339 
Aetna Casualty & Surety ...... 34,632 
‘ fr age 13,017 
PEE ci din wdhawesctesccctecess 2,906 
American Automobile ............ 13,150 
American casualty elikab-baicbie 6060 4,102 
American Credit Indemnity ...... 1,729 
Americun Employers’ ............ §,219 
American Fidelity & Cas. ........ 3,648 
Ame:ican General ..............+ 1,581 
American Indemnity ...........-. 2,017 
American Motorists .............. 6,477 
American Policyholders’ ........ 1,183 
American Re-Insurance .......... 3,052 
CS ree 2,016 
pO Ce 10,027 
pS RS er eee 1,672 
Associated Indemnity ............ 4,546 
AUIANIRS TROUTRMCO 2.....00ccccee 53 
»Bankers Indemnity ............. 4,597 

situminous Casualty ............ 4,886 
Buckeye Union Casualty ........ 2,126 
business Men’s Assur. .......... 1,976 
Ce SN cekcedecesessees 3,535 
SNE SUE BG scevsaeincudeees 4,564 
Comtury InGeenty ...0ccccscrcee 7,598 
COONS CRMURTEY 6.0. ccc ccccvesee 785 
Coal Operators Cas. .........-... 792 
COBREETER COBUAIER 20 cc ccccsceces 3,414 
Commercial Casualty ............ 8,139 












Commercial Standard ... 3,698 
Connecticut Gen’l Life . én 2,901 
Connecticut Indemnity .......... 709 
Continental Casualty ............ 22,999 
Pee 4,032 
eee ere 620 
Employers Casualty ............. 2,666 
Employers’ Liab. Assur.** ....... 24,475 
Employers Reinsurance .......... 7,198 
MetGee CHRURIEY .ncccccccccccces 950 
European Gen’l Reins.** ........ 8,656 
Excess of America ....... 4 1,189 
Federal Life & Cas. . ee 1,180 
Federal Life ........ . 1,590 
Fidelity & Casualty ....ccccecses 24,080 
ee? Se DOE os caccescscces 10,686 
Fireman’s Fund Indem. ........ 5,725 
Freeport Motor Cas. ............ 2 
General Acc. Fire & L.** ........ 17,693 
General Cas. of America ........ 3,201 
General Cas. of Wisconsin ...... 1,128 
General Reinsurance ............ 5,553 
General Transportation ......... 826 
Glens Falls Indemnity .......... ° 6,990 
EOD SEEMED cecsccccccvcesee 15,866 
xyovernment Employees ......... t 

Great American Indem. ......... 9,812 
Great Lakes Casualty ........... 623 
Great Northern Life ............ 1,66 
Hartford Accident & Ind. ....... 7,819 
Hartford Live Stock ............. 592 
Hartford Steam Boiler .......... 5,196 
Hawkeye Casualty ......... Sarsitors 731 
NS Oe rrr Tee 3,605 
i re 1,158 
Tilinois National Cas, ........... 7 
Indem. Ins. of N. A. 12,475 
Indiana Insurance . ‘ 9 

Inter-Ocean Cas. ...... ° 1,696 
Kentucky Central Life ........... 1.517 
Keystone Auto. Club ............ 1,701 
London Guar. & Acc.** ......... 7,026 
London & Lancashire ........... 3,435 
Loyal Protective Life ........... : 18 


Manufacturers’ Cas. ......ccccee 
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STOCK CASUALTY COMPANIES—1939 


Books. 





General State Ins. Dept. All Other : Postage 7 News- Bureau Misc. 
Office ‘axes Taxes, Other ‘axes Printing Tel., Tel., Furniture papers and Ass’n Under- 
Main- on Pre- Licenses State Federal (Except Ex- Adver- and Sta- Exchange In- and and Peri- Dues & As- writing 
: tenance miums andFees Taxes Taxes Real Estate) penses tising tionery & Express surance Fixtures odicals sessments Expenses Total 
; 0.47 1.23 0.65 0.39 0.33 0.15 0.10 0.90 2.87 1.05 0.14 aia 0.21 0.33 0.11 82.56 
) 0.07 2.34 0.09 0.67 2.39 0.09 0.10 0.45 0.64 0.87 0.27 0.51 0.02 0.44 0.48 82.74 
1 | 0.03 2.08 0.13 0.61 0.15 0.05 0.01 0.28 0.57 0.47 0.21 0.41 0.01 0.18 0.42 107.70 
| : 0.30 1.47 0.18 0.53 2.39 ia 0.47 2.03 0.98 1.37 0.08 0.85 0.03 0.06 0.11 74.32 
i | 0.04 2.20 0.13 0.30 2.91 0.24 0.08 0.19 0.46 0.35 0.15 0.13 0.02 0.10 0.37 91.39 
L 
| 0.02 1.73 0.18 0.43 0.64 0.14 0.19 0.15 0.58 0.36 0.04 — 0.03 0.37 0.29 86.27 
. | 0.71 2.38 0.23 0.70 1.00 0.02 0.05 2.43 0.5 1.11 0.41 0.10 pees ey 0.28 105.35 
4 0.12 1.86 0.16 0.30 1.97 0.11 0.16 0.09 0.44 0.17 0.19 0.12 0.01 0.42 0.31 89.52 
> 0.30 2.42 0.18 0.01 0.57 0.03 0.77 er 0.40 0.29 0.13 0.04 eves 0.04 wine 90.31 
. 0.08 1.40 0.25 0.03 0.74 0.05 0.04 0.45 0.69 rare deme cats sous 0.32 1.01 75.95 
, 0.15 2.28 0.28 0.19 0.37 0.26 0.23 0.16 1.00 0.41 0.49 0.10 0.26 0.22 92.58 
0.33 1.80 0.17 0.18 0.28 0.06 0.08 0.56 0.54 0.06 0.07 0.13 0.22 0 73.04 
7) 0.10 1.43 0. 0.42 0.77 0.03 0.30 0.21 0.47 0.67 0.46 0.58 am 0.25 0.08 74.94 
6 0.09 1.48 0.24 0.07 4.61 0.02 0. 0.28 0.13 0.07 0.02 0.06 0.01 0.15 2.17 69.94 
9 0.28 1.50 0.36 0.40 0.98 0.04 0.12 0.70 0.93 0.56 0.14 0.45 0.16 0.07 0.13 97.08 
0 
0 0.16 2.23 0.45 0.83 3.27 0.11 0.03 0.35 0.50 0.33 0.16 0.21 0.06 0.32 0.25 87.93 
0.69 1.87 0.35 nen 1.98 0.15 0.07 0.19 0.89 0.23 0.07 0.19 0.02 0.41 0.81 89.11 
5 0.14 2.58 0.13 0.36 1.74 0.10 0.03 0.14 0.53 0.41 0.07 0.17 0.02 0.41 0.16 83.82 
9 one 2.47 0.17 Kis 1.63 0.61 0.02 0.02 0.06 9.02 0.01 -+2- 716.21 89.79 
2 0.05 1.66 0.10 0.38 0.43 0.50 0.02 0.05 0.67 0.53 0.09 0.23 0.03 0.57 0.17 91.16 
0 0.03 3.3 0.11 0.12 0.85 0.09 0.11 0.12 0.42 0.16 0.01 ones en 0.34 i hee 87.21 
0.37 06 0.04 0.39 2.48 0.01 1.11 0.31 0.67 0.17 0.40 0.06 0.11 0.21 86.61 
0.58 2.18 0.07 0.27 0.39 0.05 ee 0.19 1.44 1.02 0.30 0.31 0.05 0.06 0.17 92.11 
8 0.06 1.95 0.28 0.18 0.69 0.06 0.02 0.20 0.92 0.12 0.09 0.22 0.02 0.37 0.20 90.75 
4 0.07 2.03 0.22 0.37 1.41 0.12 0.22 0.25 0.50 0.22 0.14 0.30 0.05 0.41 ) 88.72 
’ 
}2 
) i 2.17 0.14 0.45 1.26 0.04 0.01 0.02 0.24 0.10 0.14 0.30 -01 0.50 “s. 92.60 
0.45 2.09 0.07 0.04 0.91 0.03 0.15 0.02 0.27 0.50 0.19 0.58 0.01 0.10 0.31 96.85 
0.14 0.88 0.10 0.46 0.44 0.01 0.12 0.08 0.37 0.31 0.47 0.24 0.02 1.95 1.29 77.60 
3 0.15 1 0.32 0.48 0.15 0.18 0.07 0.14 0.78 0.39 0.08 0.24 0.02 0.12 cae 79.45 
10 0.18 1.92 0.27 0.38 0.57 0.15 0.14 0.30 0.74 0.39 0.02 0.22 0.03 0.23 0.22 90.81 
$1 
~~ 
7 0.34 1.91 0.16 0.44 0.23 0.10 0.14 0.35 0.44 0.39 0.04 0.34 0.02 0.21 0.28 92.34 
0.22 1.84 0.04 0.44 0.13 0.02 Baa 0.13 0.40 0.27 0.02 0.19 0.04 0 0.31 90.33 
. or 2.05 0.73 0.13 1.61 0.07 0.02 0.06 0.65 0.56 one 0.17 0.01 0.10 0.07 76.60 
D4 0.47 2. 0.15 0.27 1.28 0.15 0.13 0.39 0.55 0.33 0.11 0.13 0.02 0.18 0.02 86.96 
+ j 0.02 2.25 0.15 0.08 1.49 0.11 0.02 0.18 0.74 0.17 0.03 0.09 0.01 0.44 0.19 83.59 
WO 
40) 
50 0.19 0.04 0.16 wm 2.93 0.57 0.01 0.18 0.42 0.63 0.04 0.55 0.06 0.04 0.42 75.79 
f 0.97 1.76 0.11 0.46 1.63 0.01 0.13 0.92 1.67 0.62 0.18 0.32 er 0.32 0.49 7.33 
19 0.09 2.37 0.06 0.92 1.45 0.08 0.16 0.09 0.64 0.17 0.26 0.24 0.01 0.46 0.20 97 .26 
7 0.01 1.17 0.05 0.23 0.81 0.01 0.03 0.23 0.16 0.18 0.12 0.15 0.03 0.18 0.31 81.49 
51 0.36 1.07 0.16 1.66 0.22 vaae 0.23 0.54 0.49 0.59 0.10 1.14 0.09 1.61 0.16 99.73 
47 
43 0.24 er 0.06 0.03 1.89 a 0.04 0.09 0.02 0.02 0.01 eas 0.01 0.14 0.01 92.84 
0.80 1.17 0.25 0.18 1.85 0.92 1.52 0.97 0.42 0.39 0.11 0.08 0.09 0.08 0.41 85.24 
12 0.30 1.60 0.58 0.28 1.65 0.02 0.01 0.18 0.92 0.71 é 0.15 0.08 0.05 0.11 92.33 
91 0.44 1.33 0.10 0.28 0.14 0.01 0.01 0.14 1.10 1.67 0.30 0.58 0.03 0.08 90.11 
73 0.01 2.69 12 0.56 1.97 -04 0.08 0.18 0.5 0.21 0.12 0.21 0.42 96.57 
4 0.11 2.47 0.23 0.77 3.57 0.17 0.07 0.43 0.84 0.44 0.17 0.28 0.02 0.25 eee 84.82 
0.06 2.87 0.17 0.38 Ze 0.13 0.02 0.14 0.67 C.32 0.13 0.23 0.01 0.55 0.50 94.28 
05 0.06 0.41 0.28 0.32 2.34 9 ae 0.38 0.09 0.46 0.40 ao 0.10 gee 0.06 75.30 
il 0.24 2.37 0.11 0.39 2.57 0.08 0.02 0.14 0.66 0.32 0.10 0.14 0.02 0.34 0.09 86.65 
~ 0.29 2.02 0.18 0.30 0.23 0.03 0.03 0.42 0.56 0.51 0.04 0.14 0.07 0.22 0.60 80.16 
) 
47 
ales 2.08 0.19 er — 0.67 se eee anes 0.02 aoe ‘“ — - +12.03 89.20 
0.07 2.10 0.02 0.20 2.83 0.01 0.01 0.20 0.09 0.10 0.04 0.11 0.06 0.12 0.25 80.34 
is 0.10 0.63 0.02 0.12 0.37 -05 0.51 0.01 0.16 0.00 0.01 0.14 ence 0.18 0.13 30.58 
94 0.16 2.47 0.17 0.34 0.29 0.16 0.01 0.27 0.70 0.29 v.08 0.05 0.04 0.46 0.82 89.25 
48 0.03 2.55 0.25 0.07 3.20 0.11 0.05 0.20 0.60 0.17 0.04 0.16 0.02 0.46 0.21 89.60 
68 ; 
Sie 0.11 0.0% ore Slee ee 0.03 3.38 eo 0.06 1.03 er coe €6—8 AD 70.7 
0.11 2.45 0.17 0.35 1.22 0.07 0.26 0.11 0.61 0.36 0.20 0.33 0.01 0.50 0.47 92.10 
0.88 2.57 0.93 0.47 .30 0.01 0.19 0.66 1.19 0.87 0.38 see 0.03 0.39 0.24 145.61 
lai 2.08 0.24 0.17 ».08 0.53 0.13 1.39 0.68 i 0.15 eee eee 93.50 
0.15 2.48 0.11 0.53 52 0.05 0.03 0.31 0.57 57 0.14 0.23 0.01 0.44 0.03 85.99 
‘ : 0.01 3.03 0.42 0.24 0.07 0.11 oi 0.12 0.66 9.86 eee 0.07 sas 0.01 cess 100.19 
87 0.08 2.09 0.438 1.97 2 0.21 0. 0.87 0.89 0.65 0.59 0.33 0.06 0.31 ées 100.60 
= 0.15 0.57 0.33 0.48 1.13 0.03 1.02 0.34 0.95 1.02 0.03 0.62 0.14 0.06 cia 86.46 
= see 2.03 0.41 0.19 1.54 0.06 0. 0.16 0.55 0.26 0.05 0.25 -O1 0.38 0.20 82.65 
0.47 1.19 0.27 0.67 My ‘a 0. 0.40 1.09 0.54 09 0.42 0.05 0.16 0.56 94.41 
36 & 0.18 0.80 0.34 0.21 0.10 — 0.56 0.58 0.56 0.70 0.13 0.25 0.04 0.13 0.70 93.62 
17 0.01 2.16 0.13 1.01 2.22 0.09 0.03 0.21 0.45 0.26 0.06 0.22 0.01 0.36 0.85 86.63 
49 x 0.47 nies esate Kees aS 0.80 coee 0.26 0.94 0.64 0.67 oe 0.03 0.46 0.02 
81 4 0.49 2.14 6.20 0.43 0.96 26a 0.15 0.09 0.98 0.6 0.08 ns 0.02 0.06 0.84 95.22 
63 ; 0.47 1.44 0.08 0.99 0.04 0.36 0.21 0.56 1.14 1.03 0.08 0.38 ree 0.06 0.78 101.14 
60 0.26 1.08 0.04 0.38 0.10 0.57 0.04 0.33 0.51 0.08 0.37 0.11 0.09 0.28 86.30 
85 i 0.11 2.57 0.11 0.49 1.55 0.12 0.12 0.62 0.32 0.10 0.14 0.01 0.72 0.13 97.56 
.10 0.10 2.60 0.25 0.37 0.22 aie 0.16 0.12 0.93 0.68 0.11 0.33 0.09 0.62 0. 102.42 
.42 0.28 2.21 0.24 0.37 3.25 0.04 re 0.40 1.91 1.54 0.09 0.97 0.04 0.06 0.07 93.73 
13 0.11 1.43 0.11 1.02 1.98 fous 0.19 0.10 0.66 0.34 0.03 0.11 0.04 0.21 0.17 86. 
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UNDERWRITING DISBURSEMENTS OF STOCK 




































‘ Salaries, . 
Policy cte. of Salasien, Salaries Medical 
bd Fees Re- Commis- Officers Home of etc. Examiners’ 
Premiums Losses Claim tained by sionsor andH.O. Office Br. “Office Payroll Fees and n- 

NAME OF COMPANY Written Paid Expenses Agents Brokerage Employees Travel Employees Auditors Salaries spections Rents 
Maryland Casualty 25,023 43.52 10.33 iain 20.48 3.70 0.38 6.59 0.75 im 2.51 0.66 
Mass. Bonding ........ccccccccees 14,891 44.16 8.76 0.25 21.42 3.43 0.13 6.03 0.73 wiki 1.40 0.58 
Mass. Indemnity ............. ‘ 1,178 33.05 4.64 0.20 24.12 7.44 0.46 2.10 eels 1.14 0.56 0.80 
Mass. Protective .......... : 7,508 54.93 1.70 okies 20.06 6.80 0.10 3.31 awe 0.09 0.03 0.4 
Medical Protective 983 44.96 5.37 rr 9.36 11.93 0.06 4.69 eae cena ooo 1.87 
Mercer Casualty ......cccccccccesce 531 42.61 10.64 cans 27.76 4.64 0.28 4.23 iiss wees 0.14 0.19 
Merchants Indemnity ........... 738 32.44 10.51 — 27.24 8.34 sd 0.15 —e eue-d 0.44 0.68 
DOORPODONONR CAB. occ ccccccccccces 6,936 34.93 10.56 1.12 22.42 7.45 0.50 3.85 0.21 a 0.97 0.68 
Monarch Life 3,064 48.31 1.65 0.04 18.06 7.74 0.21 8.25 aes 0.29 0.46 0.72 
Motor Vehicle Cas, ..........+.. 820 45.43 12.06 suas 26.20 5.93 Seen 1.30 sues este 0.47 0.75 
Nat’l Acc. & Health ............. 965 34.35 0.37 2.00 5.78 0.08 1.06 aban 0.07 0.04 0.21 
MOC) AWMteMORENS 2c ccccccccccccce 4,003 29.28 4.02 exes 3.08 0.02 1.41 1.07 ones 0.12 0.30 
BED CREED. crccccciccagecseves 4,301 39.16 4.52 1.85 3.64 0.11 0.90 0.27 ee 0.55 0.30 
PD DEOO Te BOS. csccccvssccovce 6,960 44.91 0.10 eee 2.73 0.07 11.59 aes 0.41 is 0.41 
TORET BOTOCY occ cccesccccccccscene 9,346 19.88 6.76 8.02 0.10 12.56 esee eens 0.49 O.87 
New Amsterdam Cas. ............ 13,298 38.00 9.96 oeee 21.16 5.47 0.27 3.53 0.55 eke 1.45 0.4 
New Jersey Mfrs. Cas. .......... 3,618 50.85 3.16 nae ae 5.18 ates Sai 0.52 dciocn 0.98 0.47 
i CO CREE 6560008666600 2,753 32.85 10.46 cinch 2 3! 6.03 0.11 5.56 0.54 Sid 2.07 0.92 
North American Ace. ............ 4,321 34.35 1.84 2.00 5.69 0.11 0.46 ee 0.21 0.14 0.85 
Northwest Casualty ...........+- 1,943 29.07 6.21 oeae saee asia aes or ied dat 0.17 sien 
Northwestern Nat'l ........02.0- 793 41.51 7.74 22.41 3.46 0.12 3.19 ener wwe 0.51 0.49 
Occidental Indemnity ............ 1,598 30.48 10.30 17.76 9.21 0.18 4.60 O.86 waa 1.16 1.35 
Ocean Ace, & Guar.*® .........0.0. 7,871 41.67 21.47 7.92 0.25 3.20 1.00 ae 4.50 0.85 
err ee 6,168 30.51 24.20 5.16 0.32 3.92 me 0.81 0.12 
Ohio Farmers Indem. ........... 766 39.18 ° 25.49 oe 0.34 0.01 
Pacific Automobile .............. 735 47.19 14.24 aa 39.90 Peer 0.02 ree ——e cane ai ‘ 
Pacifie Hamployers ......ccsccccee 5,321 44.97 9.42 0.02 12.92 2.93 0.11 0.98 0.36 aha 1.11 0.30 
Pacific Indemnity .............. Pe 5,996 35.66 9.93 —— 25.66 1 0.06 5.06 0.85 sabi 1.04 0.15 
Pe Pe, BED cccoccoerenscoce 4,953 76.58 3.80 0.06 19.27 7.33 0.18 1.69 naue 0.03 0.17 1.25 
POE MOVOTO EATS 6 vcccccescccscce 1,627 46.87 1.5 rene 22.80 5.37 cahaie er ee 0.29 0.17 0.26 
Peerless Casualty .......+++++++: 1,058 42.05 1.36 ite 29.23 5.60 0.21 2 0.03 0.34 
Pennsylvania Casualty .......... 2,427 38.26 12.06 eeu 19.97 1.68 0.19 0 a late tint 1.23 0.12 
Penn. Mfrs. Ass’n Cas. .......... 7,529 40.47 4.64 satay rae 2.42 0.09 3 0.41 0.038 1.26 0.18 
Phoenix Indemnity .............. 3,600 39.33 9.20 0.01 21.92 4.95 0.01 3.2 0.80 edn 1.93 0.61 
PUREE TAO BH COB. cccccccccwcsces 603 23.19 3.25 eer 0.05 14.91 0.15 eee eee 0.03 ae 1.51 
Preferred Accident .............. 4,873 13.80 23.03 6.30 0.04 25 1.28 0.76 
Preferred Automobile ............ 708 9.42 25.19 6.56 0.08 2.45 1.00 0.75 
Protective Indemnity ............ 465 12.91 23.01 4.25 0.01 2.89 2.65 0.02 
Provident Life & Acc. ........... 6,267 2 3.62 16.78 3.88 0.31 3.34 0.06 O36 
Royal Indemnity ..............0-. 13,337 38.95 9.48 18.63 4.97 0.25 3.52 0.91 3.15 0.70 
St. Paul Mercury Ind. 6,451 28.67 9.94 are 17.66 5.15 0.17 7.09 0.34 er 1.81 0.48 
Seaboard Surety ......... — 5.71 5.96 Si. iti 25.58 6.31 1.13 1.86 ition _— 3.82 5: 
PCN HEME BOM, co ccscdecsesees 39.68 15.38 10.11 9.34 ys 5.96 eens i wena 84 
Standard Accident .............. 37.738 10.92 22.73 5.97 0.44 6 1.00 0.01 1.91 0.70 
Standard Surety & Cas. ......... 3003 45.70 11.58 20.89 6.59 15 5.00 0.73 Sates 2.3 0.52 
tt PEED cidédacccedseccecece 3,026 47.92 11.50 eater 22.42 4.84 0.43 a 0.52 1.11 0.41 
i Ce, ccceacccceceut ce 507 44.76 4.74 igias 2.33 17.26 1.09 - = 
DE PND. ob.50-6000s0080 00100 509 45.87 3.17 sone 30.10 7.24 0.14 1.00 ging.g asin 0.21 1.44 
Traders & General .......ccsees- 1,753 51.13 6.94 iach 5.98 10.73 1.79 0.30 0.80 re 0.59 1.2 
Travelers Indemnity ............ 13,466 30.00 8.66 jee 19.79 7.75 0.23 &.75 0.51 er 5.47 2.05 
Travelers Insurance ............. 56,003 46.10 8.60 juke 15.89 4.7 0.20 6.65 1.20 0.04 1.93 0.91 
UMEEY TIMEVOUOES occ ccceccccese 4,159 38.87 6.74 10.42 3.63 0.17 2.01 ee aes 0.91 0.37 
Union of Indiana 823 36.78 7.25 25.07 5.19 1.5 0.63 0.69 
United Casualty 727 46.77 02 0.99 34.46 5.67 0.17 1.92 a 0.79 
United Employers Cas. 1,092 44.73 16.66 13.26 6.40 0.63 1.41 1.25 1.98 0.75 
SE EE 55 koob0es00neeoees 2,312 33.47 8.75 19.92 5.90 0.94 shea 1.20 0.70 
United States Casualty ......... 6,587 39.74 11.24 ‘oa 20.42 4.96 0.13 0.82 1.49 1.17 
United States Fidel. & Guar. ... 33,872 34.74 9.04 sei 20.19 3.36 0.12 0.54 1.20 1.36 
United States Guarantee ........ 5,519 27.06 6.12 eae 22.20 4.50 0.32 0.03 1.15 0.53 
Utilities Insurance .............. 803 50.92 15.97 ‘nee 30.45 8.97 0.22 0.29 0.52 0.74 
Es eres 0.88 0.31 11.44 ).21 0.14 0.98 
Western Cas. & Surety .......... 2,985 “s 0.12 1.04 0.57 1.01 0.36 
Wolverine Insurance ............. 1,260 0.07 3.13 1.03 0.58 
Yorkshire Indemnity ............ 1,082 0.30 2.04 0.0 1.03 0.97 
Zurich Gen. Ace, & Liab.** ...... 13,730 0.15 1.61 0.65 1.99 0.58 
Companies writing: 

Less than $1,000,000 (31) ...... 22,571 41.21 8.72 0.48 21.49 6.84 0.25 2.09 0.11 _— 0.58 0.63 
$1,000.000 to $2,500,000 (31) ... 48,771 38.81 7.61 0.20 21.95 6.44 0.38 3.15 0.20 0.08 0.79 0.81 
= 500,000 to $5,000,000 (31) ... 114,871 42.29 8.34 0.15 20.10 5.25 0.23 3.04 0.48 0.02 1.34 0.04 

5,000,000 to $10,000,000 (26) 179,626 36.94 7.40 0.10 22.56 4.65 0,23 5.18 0.43 0.03 2.2 O.57 

Over $10,000,000 (21) ......... 435,394 38.75 9.48 0.08 19.54 4.60 0.22 6.54 0.76 0.01 1.93 1.01 
Grand Total (140) ........cccceee 801,233 38.92 8.72 0.08 20.49 4.94 0.23 5.41 0.59 0.02 1.81 0.85 


* Last 000 Omitted. ** United States Branch. ft Unsegregated. 
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| 300ks, 
} General State Ins. Dept. All Other i Postage Repks Bureau Misc. 
Oftice Taxes Taxes Other Taxes Legal Printing Tel., Tel., Furniture papers and Ass’n Under- 
ts Main- on Pre- Licenses State Federal (Except Ex- Adver- and Sta- Exchange In- an and Peri- Dues & As- writing 
; tenance miums and Fees Taxes Taxes Real Estate) penses tising tionery & Express surance Fixtures odicals scssments Expenses ‘Total 
“4 0.44 2.65 0.11 0.62 0.21 0.08 0.40 0.61 0.38 0.27 0.23 0.22 er 0.42 0.28 95.84 
an 0.12 2.00 0.10 0.29 1.71 0.08 0.10 0.20 0.31 0.30 0.04 0.30 0.06 0.41 0.24 93.15 
4 0,42 1.79 0.38 0.31 0.72 ae 0.30 0.08 1.19 0.91 0.10 0.69 0.10 0.08 0.02 $1.60 
C= 0.12 2.10 0.09 0.25 1.44 gone 0.10 0.13 1.11 0.95 0.06 0.57 0.02 0.10 0.12 04.72 
z% 0.07 2.36 0.11 0.74 3.20 0.01 1.02 1.08 1.61 1.92 1.45 0.07 0.09 ei 0.33 2.30 
‘ 
~4 0.17 1.78 0.28 0.30 1.02 0.19 0.01 1.17 1.66 0.62 0.61 0.64 —— aa | a 
BG pee 2.33 0.20 0.06 3.97 0.01 0.04 ena 0.20 0.22 sal 0.01 ae 0.09 0.38 87.31 
> 0.21 2.22 0.27 0.40 0.17 0.02 0.26 0.21 0.64 0.49 0.02 0.24 0.02 0.26 0.19 88.30 
A 0.50 1.80 0.10 0.29 0.11 0.01 0.04 0.16 1.53 0.70 0.12 0.56 0.02 0.05 0.8% 92.55 
aid 0.39 0.71 0.16 0.32 1.06 0.04 0.16 0.01 0.64 0.52 0.10 0.20 mf 0.13 se 96.75 
> ; 
+ 0.05 1.46 0.42 0.60 1.50 0.12 0.02 0.07 0.65 0.77 0.03 0.07 sess 0.02 0.01 91.88 
mn 0.20 2.84 0.03 0.22 1.31 iden 0.05 0.14 0.40 0.63 0.05 0.30 0.06 0.32 0.47 65.50 
4] 0.32 1.71 0.21 0.22 1.12 0.22 0.05 0.09 1.13 0.37 eer 0.15 0.01 0.09 sobs 86.22 
Ko 0.06 2.02 0.05 0.86 0.57 0.44 0.01 0.15 0.48 0.16 0.06 0.20 0.01 0.02 0.01 89.01 
. 0.44 2.18 0.47 0.45 3.5 0.25 cece 0.55 0.50 0.35 0.09 0.63 0.02 0.25 0.79 84.03 
( 
+ / 0.30 2.27 0.09 0.54 1.25 0.07 0.16 0.07 0.54 0.41 0.13 0.40 0.03 0.55 0.31 88.43 
if 0.17 fe. 1.22 0.23 0.09 0.39 0.04 0.01 0.21 ,22 0.06 Ge 0.62 0.09 64.33 
a 1 2.35 0.59 0.46 2.11 0.11 0.01 ).13 0.35 0.22 0.11 0.34 0.07 0.43 0.17 88.48 
- 0,12 1.80 0.17 0.18 0.67 0.02 Sots 0.11 1.21 0.49 0.30 0.24 0.02 0.05 - 94.61 
; 1.80 0.19 pee 1.08 0.02 . $e0% can eee ies ‘ 0.13 = +36.62 75.28 
0.47 2.16 0.77 or 1.51 ite 0.01 0.02 0.40 0.98 — 0.21 0.04 = 86.00 
0.06 3.51 0.33 0.52 3.29 0.03 eems 0.29 1.26 0.43 0.41 0.50 0.03 0.4 0.61 87.65 
0.13 2.80 0,20 0.48 0.17 0.14 0.05 0.24 0.79 0.36 0.09 0.42 0.01 0.17 ese 97.16 
0.19 1.53 0.29 0.34 1.82 sien 0.21 0.14 0.66 0.49 0.31 6.24 0.06 0 0.35 81.35 
10.40 0.28 0.02 an 6.34 0.20 0.52 na tpt baat te. tan ; as ~ ae 
yi) ere 4.09 0.12 0.8 0.04 0.14 an 0.06 $4 0.07 0.04 106.79 
15 0.13 3.02 0.01 0.03 0.75 0.09 0.59 0.25 0.04 es 0.50 pete 78.59 
oe 0.08 0.17 0.05 1.57 bia 0.01 0.03 0.45 0.04 0.08 0.18 0.01 0.34 -0.16 57 
ro ™ 0.05 0.27 0.13 0.07 0.07 0.38 0.45 0.27 0.03 0.12 0.02 0.06 0.97 115.14 
_ 0.06 1.78 0.3 0.14 0.05 0.06 0.04 0.11 1.24 0.52 ssién 0.0 0.05 Ere: 81.66 
~ 0.10 1.70 0.85 0.17 1.25 sie 7 0.10 0.65 0.60 0.11 0.38 0.12 0.04 87.92 
1S 0.04 1.23 0.49 0.16 0.77 - 04 0.39 0.41 0.14 0.04 0.10 0.01 eee 77.64 
61 0.08 0.72 “oan 0.26 0.18 0.01 0.25 ire 0.22 0.15 0.07 0.17 0.01 0.66 87 56.64 
51 0.10 2.46 0.19 0.39 2.44 - 0.12 0.14 0.59 0.18 0.02 0.13 0.52 0.16 89.66 
' 0.53 0.75 0.25 ° 3.07 ee 27 9.39 6.42 2.71 0.13 0.51 0.04 0.15 13 77.47 
a 0.21 1.80 0.17 0.29 0.35 0.09 0.05 0.28 0.77 0.45 0.18 0.25 os 0.25 es 92.12 
“9 Hy 0.43 0.63 0.06 0.33 1.10 seee 0.14 1.27 0.88 0.78 0.32 0.10 0.11 47 88.06 
“i : 0.26 1.67 0.37 0.16 0.24 neoe 0.04 1.97 0.35 baie 0 inera.e a Ne 0.15 0.05 86.55 
= 0.04 1.96 0.06 0.17 sa 0.10 0.27 0.76 0.40 0.08 0.24 0.02 0.02 ven 85.75 
0.02 2.33 0.08 0.10 3.01 0.09 0.06 0.13 0.60 0.18 0.04 0.09 0.01 0.43 0.22 87.95 
= 0.06 2.54 0.29 0.25 1.60 0.12 0.06 0 0.55 0.36 0.03 0.35 0.07 0.15 0.18 78.21 
rr 0.56 2.04 0.39 0.18 4.64 asthe 0.07 0.10 0.38 0.91 0.11 0.12 0.06 0. 0.22 60.73 
71) 0.10 0.15 0.06 0.55 1.15 0.37 0.46 0.50 0.85 0.69 0.09 eth 0.05 0.28 1.61 88.22 
59 a 2.81 0.24 0.40 0.23 0.09 0.13 0.66 0.85 0.31 0.12 0.27 0.04 0.68 0.01 94.36 
ss 0.07 2.22 0.29 0.30 0.21 0.06 0.06 0.10 0.79 6.36 0.15 0.40 0.02 0.20 0.12 98.89 
41 0.09 2.50 0.26 0.22 2.07 0.03 0.07 0.05 0.52 0.35 0.03 0.07 0.02 0.57 0.97 96.97 
4 0.30 0.89 0.02 8 0.38 1.19 1.08 0.42 0.98 0.20 wha iets E's 0.45 0.71 76.80 
95, 0.15 1.82 0.14 0.38 0.93 tes 0.01 0.32 0.69 0.86 0.20 0.28 0.09 0.24 0.01 97.89 
05 0.45 1.57 0.05 0.33 0.83 0.06 0.41 0.04 0.49 0.30 0.07 eumt 0.01 0.25 esas 94.37 
e 0.07 2.03 0.15 0.88 0.63 0.09 0.02 0.63 0.62 0.30 0.19 0.52 0.04 0.33 1.20 90.91 
( 
4 0.03 2.32 0.05 0.84 0.24 0.07 0.02 0.62 0.42 0.16 0.16 0.18 0.01 0.39 0.78 92.59 
w 0.18 2.22 0.16 0.48 1.2¢ 0.01 0.27 0.14 0.61 0.35 0.16 0.29 0.01 0.34 1.40 90.92 
7 0.48 0.86 0.34 0.44 0.49 0.06 0.26 0.33 0.69 0.80 0.07 0.16 0.20 re 0.28 85.56 
= 0.34 0.98 0.41 0.23 0.10 - 0.06 0.13 2.08 0.74 0.04 0.06 0.01 0.03 aed 98.00 
or 0.36 0.43 0.21 0.37 0.64 0.05 0.90 0.17 0.47 0.52 0.09 0.34 0.03 0.19 1.34 93.18 
7 0.29 0.11 0.32 1.14 0.03 0.17 0.38 0.58 0.66 0.16 0.36 0.03 0.38 0.07 80.54 
aN 0.03 0.20 0.57 1.00 0.10 0.07 0.04 0.45 0.32 0.08 0.30 0.02 0.52 sees 88.22 
53 0.07 0.27 0.41 1.37 0.04 0.19 0.35 0.51 0.76 0.29 0.02 0.40 0.02 84.54 
7 0.34 0.14 0.15 3.75 0.20 0.01 0.14 0.50 0.37 0.05 0.11 0.02 0.20 sue 77.61 
, 0.54 0.70 0.39 0.25 0.46 0.28 0.22 1.16 0.82 0.09 0.84 0.19 0.18 cos 69S 
( 
~ 0.44 1.95 0.13 0.70 0.23 0.03 0.18 1.08 0.70 0.18 0.13 0.02 0.02 0.10 = 90.3 
58 : 0.07 2.47 0.37 0.16 0.07 0.06 0.05 0.05 0.74 0.41 0.06 0.29 0.04 0.12 0.47 92.58 
07 f 0.33 0.41 0.05 0.36 0.69 0.02 0.39 0.73 0.42 0.05 0.17 0.01 0.01 0.18 85.87 
ee ¢ 0.09 ».62 0.58 0.29 0.538 0.01 0.12 0.61 0.23 0.07 0.14 0.01 0.18 0.37 76.72 
. j 0.05 2.45 0.05 0.46 3.08 0.04 0.02 0.27 0.46 0.31 0.23 0.12 0.02 0.30 0.10 91.07 
oa ‘ 0.62 1.31 0.27 0.32 1.2 0.15 0.26 0.52 0.92 0.98 0.21 0.25 0.05 0.26 0.22 90.01 
(4 7 0.33 1.63 0.26 0.32 1.12 0.09 0.19 0.40 0.87 0.63 0.16 0.26 0.04 0.14 0.28 87.14 
57 0.16 1.94 0.22 0.31 1.02 0.09 0.13 0.23 0.67 0.38 0.08 0.22 0.02 0.29 0.35 87.94 
Ot 0.15 2.06 0.17 0.38 1.28 0.09 0.09 0.21 0.55 0.32 0.11 0.24 0.02 0.30 0.23 86.82 
, 0.12 2.35 0.13 0.57 1.67 0.08 0.10 0.36 0.54 0.38 0.16 0.25 0.02 0.39 0.30 90.29 
= 0.16 2.16 0.17 0.47 1.45 0.09 0.11 0.31 0.59 0.40 0.14 0.24 0.02 0.34 0.29 «88.98 
VS 
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t Year 1916 





OPERATING EXPENSES 
STOCK FIRE COMPANIES 


1916, 1925, 1935, 1938, 1939 


* Fire Group No. | 


t Year 1925 t Year 1985 











Gross ee ae $164,984 $377,906 $273,663 
ee eee 21,958 62,707 49,871 
ME “ddwie dare Shaw anaes 06: ciewaa 13.3% 16.6% 18.2% 
Net gross premiums ......... 143,026 315,199 223,792 
Reinsurance premiums ....... 36,527 66,661 49,372 
SRS eR - re 25.5% 21.1% 22.1% 
ee eee eee 106,499 248,538 174,420 
Acquisition expenses and ratios 
to net premiums: 
Agents’ compensation ...... 20,273 19.1 57,795 23.2 43,082 
Agents’ allowances ......... 422 0.4 677 0.3 440 
Field supervision expenses .. 4,817 4.5 9,432 3.8 8,338 
Total acquisition expenses 25,512 24.0 67,904 27.3 51,860 
**Loss adjustment expenses .. 1,242 1.2 4,733 1.9 5,036 
Management expenses and ratios 
to net premiums: 
Salaries and fees ........... 3.5 5.7 12,166 
a ea eee 0.6 0.9 2,321 
General office expense ...... ay wenden 127 
Furniture and fixtures ..... 0.2 0.2 338 
EE sa Ghawtsnhtsr dude dceee 0.2 0.1 230 
Inspection and survey ..... 1.5 1.9 5,193 
PE SOD ok kd aces seee OF 0.2 3,059 
Taxes, licenses and fees .... 3.3 3.2 5,648 
Postage, telegraph, telephone 0.6 0.3 726 
EOGRl GEMORSED 2... cc cccccces 0.1 0.1 176 
Advertising and subs. ...... 0.4 0.5 879 
Printing and stationery .... 0.9 0.8 1,373 
Total management expenses 11.8 13.9 32,236 
Total GUPOMGED ooicscieses $38,077 35.8 $102,492 41.2 $84,096 
t Last three 000 omitted. 
* Includes Aetna Ins. Co., Bartiend, Conn.; Continental Ins. C 
Great American Ins. Co., New York, Y.; Hartford Fire Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. ; 
pany of No. America, Philadelphia, Pa a. and National Fire Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


** Excluded from total expenses. 


t Year 1916 






So $48,443 
EOE o<0rs-cccndeerece 6,968 
DE BOD eav ads oblec e002 666-0 e446 14.4% 
Net gross premiums .......... 41,475 
Reinsurance premiums ....... 10,792 
DE Gapebtusdbcakuevevensess 26.0% 
PO INE 6 ccczescevescess 30,683 
Acquisition expenses and ratios 
to net premiums: 
Agents’ compensation ...... 6,267 
Agents’ allowances ......... 185 
Field supervision expenses. . 1,300 
Total acquisition expenses ... 7,752 
**Loss adjustment expenses.. 390 
Management expenses and ratios 
to net premiums: 
Salaries and fees .... 1,317 
DEE ctesbesencbiceese 199 
General office expense ...... ssa auee 
Furniture and fixtures ..... 33 
| rer rer 62 
Inspection and survey ..... 471 
EE SD csc cdaseccwes 144 
Taxes, licenses and fees .. 970 
Postage, telegraph, telephone 154 
Legal expenses ............. 25 
Advertising and subs. ...... 43 
Printing and stationery 265 
Total management expenses. . 3,683 
Total expenses .......... $11,435 


t Last three 000 omitted. 

* Includes Boston Ins. Co., Boston, 
National Liberty Ins. Co. of America, 
delphia, Pa.; Providence Washington 

** Excluded from total expenses. 


Mass. ; 
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New York, N. 
Ins. Co., 


* Fire Group No. Il 


t Year 1925 t Year 1935 








$110,975 $76,380 
. 13.571 
14.6% 17.8% 
94,741 62,809 
33,939 19,742 
35.8% 31.4% 
60,802 43,067 
20.4 14,247 23.4 10,957 
0.6 358 0.6 246 
4.2 2,103 3.5 T,990 
25.2 "46,708 27.5 13,193 
1.3 1,160 1.9 1,160 
4.2 3,715 6.1 3,249 
0.6 4 0.7 550 
cose 8 8=——é«é ecee 46 
0.1 133 0.2 2 
0.2 151 0.3 92 
1.5 1,332 2.2 1,296 
0.5 143 0.2 712 
3.2 1,748 2.9 1,420 
0.5 217 0.4 188 
01 20 oees 38 
0.2 231 0.4 123 
0.9 552 0.9 366 
12.0 8,671 14.3 8,122 
37.2 “$25,379 41.8 $21,315 
Connecticut Fire Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn.; 


Y.; National Union Ins. Co., 


Providence, R. I. and Westchester 


t Year 1988 
$: 308,325 


53,522 


17.3% 
254,803 
61,281 
24.1% 


193,522 


24.7 48,853 
0.3 493 
4.7 9,228 

29.7 43©—Ss«5 8,574 
2.9 7,373 
7A 13,867 
13 2'319 

ans 166 
0.2 601 
01 263 
3.0 4.878 
1.8 2,240 
3.2 71394 
0.4 820 
0.1 200 
0.5 1,041 

Ss 1,617 

18.5 35,505 

48.2 ” $94,079 


‘o., New York, N. Y.; Fireman’s Fund Ins. 
Home Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.; 








t Year 1938 
$85,985 
14,260 

16.6% 
71,725 
25582 

35.7% 
46,143 
25.4 12,013 
0.6 263 
‘6 2,239 
30.6 14,515 
2.7 1,455 
7.5 3,376 
13 485 

0.1 6 

0.1 71 
0.2 99 
3.0 1,390 
1:7 797 
33 1,692 
0.4 209 
0.1 35 
03 167 
0.9 385 
18.9 8,768 
49.5 $23,283 


Glens Falls Ins. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Fire Ins. ¢ 
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t Year 1939 
$: _ 867 
6,538 

it. 0% 

275,329 
70,892 

25.7% 


204,437 
51,991 


~ 62, 366 
7,042 


14,057 
2,333 
1 


~ 36,991 
$99,357 


San Francisco, 3 
Insurance Com- 


t Year 1939 


Pennsylvania Fire Ins. Co., 
‘o., New York, N. Y 


ecco 
He Cio et tombe 


Come 


$93,885 
15,334 
16.3% 
78,551 
1,642 
40.3% 
46,909 
12,166 25.9 
257 0.6 
2,017 4.3 
44,440 «= -30.8 
1,429 3.0 
3,397 7.2 
494 io 
47 0.1 
64 0.1 
7 0.2 
1,464 3.1 
679 1.4 
1,745 3.7 
218 0.5 
32 0.1 
170 0.4 
346 0.7 
8,753 186 
$23,193 49.4 
Glens Falls, N. Y.; 
Phila- 
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Gross premiums 
Cancellations 
Ratio 


Net gross premiums .......... 
Reinsurance premiums 
Ratio 


DR NEED Seidccecscéccsee 


Acquisition expenses and ratios 
to net premiums: 
Agents’ compensation ...... 
Agents’ allowances ......... 
Field supervision expenses. . 


Total acquisition expenses 


** Loss adjustment expenses... 


Management expenses and ratios 
to net premiums: 


Salaries and fees .......... 
DE dukivedvawedwermedesaee 
General office expense ...... 
Furniture and fixtures ..... 
Serres 
Inspection and survey ..... 
PORTE TRAE wcccsccccccccs 


Taxes, licenses and fees ... 
Postage, telegraph, telephone 
RE SE. hadccveneree 
Advertising and subs, ...... 
Printing and stationery .... 


Total management expenses .. 
Total expenses ........... 


t Last three 000 omitted. 


* Includes American Alliance Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.: 


OPERATING EXPENSES—Continued 


t Year 1916 





779 
$2,619 


STOCK FIRE COMPANIES 
1916, 1925, 1935, 1938, 1939 


* Fire Group No. Ill 














t Year 1925 t Year 1935 t Year 1938 t Year 1939 
$33,776 25,8366 $28,337 $27,648 
6,036 4.821 6.040 4.426 
17.9% 18.7% 31.3% 16.0% 
27,740 21,015 22,297 23,999 
15,063 9003 8910 9.573 
54.3% 42.20% 40.0% 41.2% 
12,677 12,012 13,387 13,649 
24.3 3,243 25.6 3,258 7.1 3.732 27.9 3,826 28.0 
0.3 43 0.3 109 oO” 5 0.6 88 0.7 
2.0 330 26 472 3.9 52: 3.9 549 4.0 
26.6 3616 «4285 0—Cti—(‘(“‘«‘«‘z a CODCt*~*«*«SS« 32.4 4,463 32.7 
13 216 1.7 291 24 386 2.9 423 3.1 
4.0 646 5.2 908 7.6 1,010 15 1,036 7.6 
0.4 79 0.6 110 09 107 08 108 08 
i) aa aca 11 0.1 21 0.2 13 0.1 
er i4 0.1 17 0.1 34 0.3 31 0.2 
0.2 36 0:3 38 0.3 re 03 40 03 
14 284 22 325 28 389 2.9 407 3.0 
0.6 52 0.4 251 21 233 1.7 141 1.0 
3.1 374 29 421 35 492 3.7 516 3.8 
03 35 03 43 0.4 49 0.4 129 0.9 
Riese 7 0.1 13 0.1 13 0.1 19 0.1 
0.2 40 03 47 0.4 46 03 46 03 
0.7 104 08 91 0.8 94 0.7 100 08 
10.9 1,671 13.2 2.285 191 2,529 18.9 2579 189 
375 $5,287 41.7 «$6,124 —Ss«51.0 "$6,869 51.3 $7,012 51.6 
Buffalo Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y.: Insurance Company State of Pa., Phila- 


delphia, Pa.: Merchants Fire Ins. Co.. Denver, Colo.; Michigan Fire and Marine Ins. Co., Detroit, Mich.; Old Colony Ins. Co., Boston, 
Mass.: Standard Fire Ins. Co.. Trenton, N. J. and Star Ins. Co., of America, New York, N. Y. 
** Excluded from total expenses. 


t Year 1916 


Gross premiums 
Cancellations 
Ratio 





Net gross premiums .......... 
Reinsurance premiums 


Net premiums ............... 
Acquisition expenses and ratios 
to net premiums: 
Agents’ compensation 
Agents’ allowances ..... a° 
Field supervision expenses. . 






Total acquisition expenses ... 


**Loss adjustment expenses. . 


Management expenses and ratios 
to net premiums: 

Salaries and fees 

Rents 


Inspection and survey 
oS ye aren eee 
Taxes, licenses and fees ... 
Postage, telegraph, telephone 
Legal expenses ............ 
Advertising and subs. ...... 
Printing and stationery .... 





Total management expenses .. 
Total expenses 


t Tast three 000 omitted. 
** Excluded from total expenses 
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$227,948 
31.726 
9% 
196,217 
52,102 


26.5% 


144,115 


35,113 
1,719 


All Fire Groups Combined 








t Year 1925 t Year 1935 t Year 1938 t Year 1939 
$522,657 $375,879 $422,647 $453,400 
84.977 68.262 73/222 76.298 
16.3% 18.2% 17.5% 16.8% 
437,680 307,617 348,825 377.102 
115.663 78118 95.773 112.107 
26.4% 25.4% 27.5% 29.7% 
322,017 229,499 253,052 264,995 
19.6 75,285 23.4 57,297 25.0 64,597 25.5 67.983 HT 
0.4 1,078 0.5 TH6 0.3 842 0.4 969 0.4 
44 "364 37 10,800 4.7 11,990 4.7 12,317 4.6 
24.4 882297 274 68893 30.0 77,429 30.6 81,269 30.7 
1.2 6,109 1.9 6,486 2.8 9,215 3.6 8,904 3.3 
3.8 18,638 5.8 16.222 7.1 7.2 18,490 7.0 
0.6 2'636 0.8 2°981 13 12 2'935 11 
cast Pic nba 184 he 41 2n9 0.1 
0.1 658 0.2 398 0.2 3 726 0.3 
0.1 493 0.2 360 0.2 0.2 397 0.1 
15 6,438 20 6.324 30 26 6,629 25 
05 811 0.3 4022 1.7 13 4756 18 
3.3 9,837 21 7.489 33 38 9.195 35 
0.6 1031 0.3 957 0.4 0.4 1:160 0.4 
0.1 144 oe 297 0.1 0.1 O71 0.1 
0:3 1,553 0.5 1,049 05 0.5 1,354 0.5 
0.9 "690 0.8 1'830 0.8 0.8 2,202 0.8 
11.8 44,929 14.0 12,643 18.6 46,803 18.5 48,324 18.2 
36.2 $133,156 414 $111,536 486 $124,232 49.1 $129,503 48.9 
69 














HAT YO 


COPYRIGHT 1932 BY INS. CO, OF NORTH AMERICA 





“Move that frame addition and you'll reduce your insurance costs” 


is the headline of this month's North America national advertising, based on 
the case history of a brick building having a small frame addition. 


The advertisement points out that, “because the two buildings were communi- 
cating, the otherwise greater safety of the brick building was impaired by the 
greater fire hazard present in the frame building.”” Moving the frame structure, 
on the White Fireman's advice, brought the owner a lower insurance rating. 
Each North America message reminds the reader that helpful service of the 
White Fireman is available through North America Agents. 


See our full-page advertisement in the November 4th issue of Life. 


Insurance Company of North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance, except life. 


Founded 1792 
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Aetna (Fire): Effective early last month 
H. M. Mountain was transferred to De- 
troit as manager of the Wayne County 
office. Formerly state agent at Kansas 
City, Mr. Mountain was succeeded by J. 
George Peterson, previously special agent 
in Indiana. F. W. Mountain was trans- 
ferred from the Michigan field to suc- 
ceed Mr. Peterson and Irvin H. Thomas 
who had been an underwriter in the 
Western office now is special agent in 
Tennessee. Ray C. Peterson, local agent 
at Gibson City, Ill, was named farm spe- 
cial agent in Indiana replacing Earl Gar- 
rett who was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent of the Western farm depart- 


ment. 
xkkk 


Assn. of C. & S. Executives: Alexan- 
der Foster, Jr., assistant general counsel 
and vice president of the National Surety 
Corporation, has been made manager of 
the Fidelity and Surety Department of 
this association. He succeeds Ralph F. 
Proctor, deceased. 
xk * 


Automobile-Standard: Marine person- 
nel changes. H. D. Van Gils and Ernest 
B. Gilmour now are Marine Agency 
Manager and Associate Agency Manager 
respectively at the Home Office and L. 
C. Ehrhart and R. L. Marvin have been 
promoted to assistant managers of the 
Southern Marine Department at Atlanta 
and Houston respectively. George M. 
Healy, formerly manager in Pittsburgh, 
now is underwriter in the New York 
Marine Department while Edward J. 
Moran has been promoted to chief under- 
writer at the Western Marine Depart- 
ment in Chicago. New marine state 
agents are: J. B. Canfield at Detroit, 
William A. Middleton at Minneapolis and 
T. A. Erickson at Boston. Transfers 
among marine special agents are:— 
Philip G. Butler to Pittsburgh, H. C. 
McKay to New England, Douglas J. 
Gladwin to Houston, C. Irving Rand to 
Atlanta, Albert D. Krause to New Or- 
leans, Arthur H. Seffing to Detroit, Clay- 
ton G. Smith to Kansas City and Carl 
Von Pechmann to Indianapolis. 
xkx«k 
Baltimore American: Central Fire 
Agency appointed New York Metropoli- 
tan district agent and suburban head 
agent effective October Ist. 
xk kk 

Boston-Old Colony: After a service of 
almost twenty years Minor Wallace re- 
signed early last month as manager of 
the Pacific Marine Department of these 
two companies at San Francisco. James 
Fayen, formerly assistant to Mr. Wallace, 
was appointed as his successor. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Central Manufacturers: Boston branch 
office opened on October 10th to handle 
business of brokers and agents of Met- 
ropolitan Boston. The new office is in 
charge of Warren L. Wright, the com- 
pany’s special representative for New 
England. 
xk 


Fidelity & Deposit: J. Harry Schisler, 
formerly assistant manager—claim de- 
partment, has been named manager and 
attorney of the same department, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. McComas, retired. 
William F. Clarke, in turn, will take over 
Mr. Schisler’s previous duties. 
x kk 


Fire Association: For the past month 
Frederick L. Michel, formerly state 
agent for West Virginia and Southern 
Ohio, has been stationed in the Home 
Office marine department. Joseph G. 
Junior, special agent at Pittsburgh, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Michel and Richard Creigh- 
ton was transferred from the Home 
Office to succeed Mr. Junior. Appoint- 
ment of Harry Miller as marine special 
agent for Ohio and West Virginia also 
was announced. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 
EXECUTIVES 


OUIS A. MILLS, for 22 years 

prominently identified with the 
organization activities of the casu- 
alty insurance business, has been 
elected secretary of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. 
Mr. Mills succeeds F. Robertson 
Jones, for many years secretary of 
the Association and who now be- 
comes secretary emeritus. 

A native of New York City, Mr. 
Mills is a lawyer by profession. He 
studied at the New York Law 
School, was admitted to the bar of 
both New York and New Jersey, 
and for a number of years practised 
in both states. Mr. Mills’ first in- 
surance position was with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Publicity Bu- 
reau, of which Mr. Jones was the 
head. He continued actively with 
that Bureau until the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives was 
established. The Bureau’s functions 
were absorbed by the Association 
and Mr. Mills continued his work 
under the new organization, 










Fireman's Fund: Cincinnati 


' Service 
Office opened in charge of John T. Even, 


engineer special agent. The new office 
will augment the services of Special 
Agent K. J. Hoag, who continues to 
handle the Cincinnati and Southern Ohio 
territory from Columbus. Roy P. Jensen 
has been appointed special agent for 
Detroit and Wayne County where he is 
associated with Manager Paul M. Britton. 
= = 


oy nn Casualty: Edward C. Huhnke 
of MacGregor, Bradley & Huhnke, Du- 
luth, Minnesota, was appointed resident 
manager Twin Cities Office in Minne- 
apolis, This agency has represented the 
Maryland as general agents in Duluth 
for many years. Mr. Huhnke succeeds 
John A. Cook, resigned. Edwin S. Waller 
has been named Manager—Accident and 
Health Department, New York Office. 
He succeeds Fred G. Burgoyne. 


xx*k 


National Fire Group: Philip V. Smith 
appointed special agent in Indiana suc- 
ceeding J. F. McMullen resigned. Head- 
quarters will be maintained in Indian- 
apolis where he will be associated witl 
special agents E. P. Ressler and B. W. 
Pfeifer. 
a ie 


National Safety Council: Waiter S. 
Paine, manager of the engineering and 
inspection division of the Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, was elected vice 
president for industrial safety of the 
National Safety Council. Mr. Paine 
served as vice president for engineering 
last year. 
x*«rk 


North British: George M. Egbert named 
state agent in Tennessee effective Octo- 
ber Ist, succeeding W. L. Nolen who 
held this position for the past ten years. 
Effective the same date Curtis R. Bristol 
was appointed inspector in Kentucky to 
assist state agent J. G. Galloway. 
2 2 


Phoenix of Hartford: Noble Birming- 
ham appointed special agent in Kansas 
for Phoenix, Connecticut and Equitable. 
Mr. Birmingham for several years 
traveled the Oklahoma field for this 
group. 

(Continued on next page) 
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LET US HELP— 
GUARD YOUR RENEWALS 
TACKLE YOUR PROBLEMS 
AND MAKE 
NEW BUSINESS YOUR GOAL 








FIRE ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
LUMBERMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE RELIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
401 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 
CAPITAL STOCK FIRE, MARINE and AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 





AGENTS' MID-YEAR 
MEETING 


HE week of April 21, 1941 has 

been definitely set as the time for 
the forthcoming midyear meeting of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. As previously an- 
nounced, the meeting will be held in 
Oakland, California, with the Oak- 
land Association of Insurance 
Agents acting as host board. 

Although a decision has not as 
yet been reached in regard to the 
site of the annual meeting in the fall 
of 1941, it is expected that the week 
of October 13 will be designated as 
the time for that convention, thus 
assuring a full six-month spread be- 
tween the midyear and annual meet- 
ings. Negotiations with that date 
in mind are now under way with the 
probability that a definite announce- 
ment of the time and place for the 
annual meeting will be made very 
shortly. 
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H. O. L. C. CONTRACT 


HE Stock Company Association 

has filed with the Insurance De- 
partments of several States a sev- 
enty-four page brief in answer to 
certain objections directed at the in- 
surance arrangement entered into by 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. The charge that a 25% allow- 
ance constitutes a rebate, is defended 
as covering the cost of a service 
and valuable facility, further justi- 
fied by the method of premium col- 
lection, inspection service and mini- 
mized adjustment cost. “The H. 
O. L. C. was not and is not a venture 
organized for or operating for 
profit,” and discrimination as respect 
other assureds, the brief holds, “can- 
not be said to exist because the ar- 
rangement is an unusual one and 
there is no similar situation any- 
where.” 

As for the payment of a 20% 
commission to agents on H. O. L. C. 
business, which, it has been asserted, 
runs counter to the laws of some 
States where statutes or regulations 
for the payment of uniform commis- 
sions obtained, the brief recites that 
“uniformity in commission rates 
must contemplate uniformity in all 
factors which enter into the service 
entitling one to receive a commission. 
Such uniformity does not exist as 
between an agent writing the busi- 
ness in the ordinary course or par- 
ticipating in the writing of the busi- 
ness by the Stock Company Associa- 
tion.” 





SALVAGE 


Fire Losses reduced thru 
low cost La nt 





ce Bane uet 
cloth, Tavietbly repaired. 


Linens, Damasks, Laces, Embroideries, Drapes, 
Silks, ‘Brocades, Tapestries, Antiques. Furni- 
ture Fabrics ugs. Dresses, Clothing, Re- 
woven, Restored, Repaired, Regardless of how 
badly damaged. 

Recommended by Nat'l. Museums, Press, 
Fire Co’s., and Adjusters everywhere. 


LA MERS STUDIO 


142 East 34th St., New York 
(26th Year) Tel. Lex. 2-3574 











Recent Developments—Continued 


Security of New Haven: New Chi- 
cago Office now in operation under man- 
agement of J. J. Hubbell who was trans- 
ferred from the Home Office. John 
Porich, formerly with the Hanover, will 
handle underwriting. Also attached to 
the new office are Ralph G. Tanger, 
Western Marine’ representative and 
Joseph H. Wilson, Illinois field man, 
formerly located at Decatur. 


x & 


State Farm: New and enlarged offices 
have been opened by this group in Vir- 
ginia. The Virginia division is in charge 
of H. E. Baumberger who joined the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile as state 
director for Virginia when the company 
entered that field. 


x *k * 


Travelers: Robert C. Feldsmith has been 
appointed assistant manager of the fidel- 
ity and surety lines in the San Francisco 
branch office. Charles W. Russell, as- 
sistant casualty manager, Minneapolis 
branch office, was promoted to manager 
casualty lines of the same _ branch. 
Robert T. Steidel, special agent, fire lines, 
Hartford, has been transferred in the 
same capacity to Philadelphia. Recent 
changes in the life, accident and group 
departments were, Letcher L. Baker, 
Louisiana, appointed group assistant of 
the Dallas, Texas, branch office. J. Gor- 
don Taylor was appointed field assistant 
in the Dallas branch office. Arthur W. 
Luce, Jr., has been named field assistant 
in the 55 John Street branch office, New 
York City. Franklin C. Hall was trans- 
ferred to the Central City, Philadelphia, 
branch office as assistant manager. Mr. 
Hall was formerly assistant manager in 
the Baltimore office. Danah E. Boyette, 
assistant manager, casualty lines, Kansas 
City branch office, has been transferred 
as assistant manager of the same lines to 
the Des Moines branch. George E. Pat- 
terson was appointed assistant manager, 
fidelity and surety lines, Pittsburgh 
branch office. Mr. Patterson has been 
active in the bonding business for the 
past thirteen years. 





AUTO FATALITIES 


TATISTICS from forty-seven 

states, compiled by the Safety 
Education Department of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Company, reveal 
that approximately 17,000 persons 
were killed by automobiles since the 
first of this year—an increase of 
4.8% over the corresponding period 
of 1939. Of the fourteen states 
which improved their fatality rec- 
ords, Mississippi led with a 27.2% 
reduction, Nebraska was second 
with a 21.8% decrease and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, third with a drop 
of 18.9%. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





CASUALTY 


Position wanted as claims manager or ad- 
juster. Various insurance experience. Two 
years law school. Location not restricted. 
C-346. 


Position desired as sales executive, manager 
or in general agency, preferably Lllinois, In- 
diana or Ohio. No objection to traveling. 
College graduate. Twenty-three years’ expe- 
rience in prominent insurance companies. C- 
342. 


Production manager available. Fifteen years 
experience in life, accident and health, auto 
and casualty business. Prefer fire or casualty 
agency in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
or Virginia. Either salary or commission basis. 
College education. C-348. 


Seeking position in development of insurance 
department of real estate concern or insurance 
agency. Field and home office experience fire, 
casualty and surety. C-350 


Insurance adjuster and investigator desires 
position with casualty company. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. No objection to traveling. Good 
references. C-333. 


Young man, single, twenty-three years old, 
4 years’ casualty accounting experience with 
company in Ohio. High school graduate. De- 
sires position in accounting department of casu- 
alty company. Good references. C-349. 


Casualty underwriter specializing in automo- 
bile coverage desires position. New York metro- 
politan area preferred, but free to locate else- 
where. Ten years’ country-wide experience. 
Successful background. A-1 references. C-351. 


Position wanted as adjuster or claim manager 
where povertanity for advancement exists, 
preferably in St. Louis territory. C-352. 


CASUALTY EXECUTIVE MATERIAL— 
here is available a young man (age 32, col- 
lege graduate) who has had a broad and unique 
experience in all phases of fire and casualty op- 
erations: including specifically executive, under- 
writing, financial, agency and business develop- 
ment. He has also had direct selling experience 
as a general broker. His principal position has 
been that of general manager of a substantial 
casualty company, where his work required an 
intimate knowledge and supervision of all de- 
partments and activities. He can assume and 
execute most satisfactorily any responsibility 
given him. He would now like to make a connec- 
tion with a company whose chief executive needs 
an able assistant or which needs man-power 
having a natural ability for management and 
organization, plus a_ well-rounded training and 
experience—a man, in a word, who is potential 
executive material. He would welcome a chance 
to discuss this subject in specific terms. C-354. 


Single man age twenty-five. High school and 
Business College graduate. Five years’ insur- 
ance experience, graduate of insurance course 
large casualty company, four years’ experience 
with agency in Illinois. Seeks position in auto- 
mobile or fire underwriting department. Good 
references. C-353. 
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The individuals offering their services 
in this column have been investigated 
by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., and 
the representations made as to knowl- 
edge, experience and character are as 
stated by us. No charge is made for 
this space as the only desire is to as- 
sist them and the insurance business 
generally. Only those who are not em- 
ployed will be considered. 
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Insurance Executive: Casualty, fire and life 
comptroller in Home Office, also large multiple 
line General Agency. Age 40. C.P.A. Amer- 
ican born, English-Scotch descent; sixteen years’ 
experience which includes organizing, systema- 
tizing, financial reports and statements; claims, 
underwriting and management. Available for 
any locality. Highest credentials as to integrity, 
creative ability and energy. -355. 


Surety Claim Adjuster available. No objection 
to traveling. Eleven years adjusting experience 
with prominent insurance company. College edu- 
cation. C-358. 


Position wanted as traveling field supervisor 
in the District of Columbia, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Tennessee by ex- 
ae special agent with agency following. 

-359. 


Position wanted as casualty special agent or 
underwriter by applicant with thorough knowl- 
edge of underwriting rules, policy forms and 
rate manuals. New York or Pennsylvania pre- 
— but willing to travel or go anywhere. 
C-362 


Experienced safety engineer now employed 
desires change. Young, unusual educational 
background and specialist in auto fleet and com- 
pensation coverage. General plant inspection, 
inspection and safety engineering and_ serv- 
ice procedure. Excellent references. Member 
A.S.S.E. 


C-357. 


Position desired as underwriter or special 
agent with multiple line company, preferably 
Metropolitan New York. Will travel. College 
graduate Thirteen years experience. Age 37 
~-married. C-365. 


_ Position wanted as cla'ms manager or_ad- 
juster. Various insurance experience. Two 
years law. school. Location not restricted. 
C-346 


Junior casualty underwriter ava‘lable—North 
central states. Will travel. Twenty-seven 
years old; single. C-360. 


Position desired as compensation claim ex- 
aminer or head of department. Twenty-six 
years experience; age 46; married. No objec- 
tion to traveling. C-361. 


Position wanted as special agent. Location 
immaterial. College graduate and graduate of 
insurance course large casualty company. Over 
three years’ experience. C-363. 


Law school graduate desires position as 
claim adjuster where opportunity for advance- 
ment exists. Preferably St. Louis. Will travel. 
Age 23; single. C-364 


FIRE 


Experienced investment man, exceptional 
qualifications for security analysis work. Sound 
knowledge of intrinsic values and institutional 
investment problems. Seven years rounded ex- 

erience with leading New York investment 
couhiog firms. College graduate. Location not 
restricted. F-157. 


Young man, 32, seeks connection with estab- 
lished agency or brokerage concern offering 
future progress. Has had 12 years’ sound ex- 
perience handling general casualty lines for 
large New York brokerage house. No objection 
to traveling but prefers New York or vicinity. 
Excellent references. F-160. 


Marine manager—underwriter, all forms, 
oums-ctatend ah risks, desires position with 
company or agency. More than twenty years’ 
experience. No objection to traveling. . High 
grade references. F-161. 


Experienced field man desires connection 
with fire company in Ohio, Western Pennsyl- 
vania or Michigan. Very good references. 
F162. 


Position desired as special agent or in home 
office underwriting department. Age 45, mar- 
ried. About twenty years’ experience in loss 
department underwriting and field work in 
New York State. Good references. F163. 


Experienced fire insurance underwriter and 
special agent seeks home office or field position, 
preferably in New York or New England terri- 
tory. Applicant (age 41) has been in the West- 
ern Mass., Conn., and Vermont field for eight 
years. References are excellent. F-164. 


A young man (age 30) with varied insurance 
training, including peer audit and analysis 
work and with no objection to traveling, seeks 
employment, preferably in Chicago or vicinity. 
Good references. F-165. 


Fire and Casualty field man, with executive 
ability, desires immediate connection. Thor- 
oughly conversant with all lines Fire, Casualty, 
Engineering, Rating, Inspection and Underwrit: 
ing, and with ability also to direct insurance 
agency. Age 42. Prefers Illinois or Ohio. Ex- 
cellent references. F-166. 


Investment man thirteen years, broad experi- 
ence, economics, security analysis, and invest- 
ment management. Ten years head of statistical 
department. Age 34. college. graduate. Ver 
satisfactory references. Location immaterial. 


Experienced examiner and counter man (34), 
desires employment in either of these capacities 
or as special agent. Well informed Cook 
County, Illinois, territory. Excellent references. 
F-168. 


Young man, 36, desires position as fire un- 
derwriter or statistician for company toh pee 
located in or near Philadelphia. Has had about 
six years’ experience with fire_insurance com- 

pee in various capacities. Good references. 

-169. 


Position desired as proof checker or in Home 
Office loss department. Has had about five years 
experience in these capacities. Age 42, married. 
*-170 
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Insurance Man's View—Continued 


they cannot be enforced any more 
than prohibition was enforced as 
there are entirely too many ways of 
evading them. The rebate may be 
handed over in the guise of losses 
sustained in playing game of poker 
or bridge or in giving rental facili- 
ties at reduced cost or in any one of 
many indirect ways that the law can- 
not put its finger on. As I said a 
moment ago competition can and 
would handle this promptly and 
equitably. 


Commissions might be graded in 
percentage in proportion to the pre- 
mium charged on the risk; with a 
high commission for small premium 
and lower where the premium is 
greater. 

The contingent commission prin- 
ciple, i.e., commission on profits rea- 
lized, might, I think, be employed 
with advantage in the fire and cas- 
ualty field as it now is in the marine. 

In the United States Fire commis- 
sions average about 22% and Cas- 
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GARRARD B. WINSTON. New York City 
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ualty commissions about 20%. It 
seems to me that to pay out one-fifth 
of every dollar that the assured turns 
in to the agents of insurance com- 
panies in order to put the business 
on our books is too much. I know 
for a fact that Great Britain does it 
much cheaper—in many instances 
the commission is as low as 5%, 


Insurance Supervision 


Another weakness of State legis- 
lation is the short term in office of 
insurance superintendents. These 
are apt to change with every new 
administration so as fast as one in- 
surance commissioner has learned 
at least some of the facts regarding 
the insurance business he is politely 
turned out of office and a new man, 
who knows very little about it, is put 
in in his stead. A good insurance 
commissioner should be kept in office 
so long as he remains good. 

Extra taxes. Insurance in itself 
is a tax which we lay upon ourselves 
for security, but the State legisla- 
tures in every State have laid extra 
taxes upon the people who are wise 
enough to carry insurance, under the 
pretext of supervising the affairs of 
insurance companies. Of this total 
tax, amounting to a good many mil- 
lion dollars per year, only 4% is 
spent upon the affairs of the insur- 
ance company and 96% is turned 
into the general fund of the State 
Treasurer, and, of course, comes out 
of your pockets. 

Another weakness in our present 
legal situation is that we are not al- 
lowed to invest in securities of other 
countries as a rule outside of North 
America, that is to say if we do 
purchase such securities they are dis- 
regarded in the statement of our 
assets. The result is that while Eng- 
land, Holland and Germany can and 
do invest in insurance companies or- 
ganized by them in foreign countries, 
we are not allowed to do so. 

Foreign trade is built up on these 
four things: Good banking facilities 
by American bankers; American 
owned ships to carry American 
owned goods; American insurance 
companies to insure them, and, of 
course, goods suited to each particu- 
lar trade at prices which can be paid 
by the purchaser, Leave out the 
insurance facilities and you weaken 
the commercial structure. 

To quote Tom Canty in “The 
Prince and the Pauper”: “It seems 
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a strange, un-Christian thing and ill 
devised withal that the English law 
denies privileges to Englishmen to 
waste them on the devil.” Similarly, 
I believe it an unwise, un-Christian 
thing that our own laws prevent our 
helping American trade in the ways 
I have indicated above. 


Multiple Charters 


There is Wanamaker’s Depart- 
ment Store in Philadelphia in which 
you can buy anything from an apron 
to a xylophone—from a paper of 
pins to a power boat—these depart- 
ment stores carrying all kinds of 
merchandise are evidently a great 
convenience to the buying public 
otherwise they would not have arisen 
nor would they continue to exist as 
they do in pretty nearly every good 
sized city in the United States and 
also in many foreign countries. 

If this is the case in buying mer- 

chandise why should it not be the 
case in buying insurance. In other 
words companies should be per- 
mitted to operate under broad mul- 
tiple line charters under which they 
can sell every kind of insurance 
which the assured wishes to buy. 
Again the laws of practically all of 
the States prevent our doing so. 
People engaged in the business of 
life insurance have to have a separate 
charter to do that and nothing but 
that; people who wish to engage in 
the business of fire and marine in- 
surance have to have a special char- 
ter for that. People who wish to 
engage in the business of casualty 
and indemnity insurance have to 
have a special charter for that. 
} Therefore, we have three sets of 
insurance companies transacting the 
business which could and should be 
transacted by one; three sets of in- 
surance companies with separate sets 
of officers, frequently separate 
agents, which makes for confusion 
and unnecessary expense and there 
is always a steady fight going on be- 
tween these various classes of com- 
panies as to who shall write which 
class of insurance. It is somewhat 
like our labor union organizations 
where a plumber cannot saw a board 
on which he wishes to lay down his 
Pipe, and a bricklayer cannot pick up 
a piece of stone which should be laid 
by a stone mason. That is a foolish 
organization of industry and it is a 
foolish organization for an insurance 
company. 
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As a matter of fact most of the 
leading fire insurance companies 
have organized casualty affiliates so 
that the facilities of fire, marine and 
casualty insurance may be afforded 
through one office and through one 
agent. 

Put yourself in the shoes of the 
average insurance buyer or broker 
and ask yourself whether you would 
rather visit say a half-dozen insur- 
ance companies or their agents’ of- 
fices in order to have your wants 
taken care of or deal with one com- 


pany capable of providing you with 
all the necessary coverage desired. 

I do not even have to ask the ques- 
tion for you—you can do it yourself 
and there is no reason in the world 
why all these different kinds of in- 
surance should not be done under 
one charter (as has been done suc- 
cessfully in England for many 
years) except as a Superintendent 
of Insurance in New York said to 
me: “Because we have never done it 
before.” 

(Continued on page 77) 
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in I  /. years ago — Fireman’s 


Fund Insurance Company began operations in San Francisco. 


in 18 years ago—its Western 


Department was launched in Chicago. 


in DB BS co0-5 years ago—its Eastern 


Department was organized in Boston. 


* 
tn DBS K sory-ive years ago—its Southern 


Department was established in Atlanta. In this same year its 
Atlantic Marine Department was founded in New York City. 


i n I 9 30- ten years ago—launching of Fireman’s 


Fund Indemnity Company completed a Group of five companies 
having a reputation for strength, permanence and stability. 





Head Office: SAN FRANCISCO ... Departmental Offices: NEW YORK « CHICAGO - BOSTON « ATLANTA + LOS 


t oday, Fireman’s Fund Group-—with a long record 


of successful operations—offers producers multiple-line facilities, 
plus the services of experienced insurance men whose knowledge 
of local conditions can be of cash register value to you. The com- 
panies of Fireman’s Fund Group maintain service offices in 
sixty-nine cities throughout the United States and Canada. 





Marine - 


Fire + Automobile - 


IREMAN'S FUND ap 


Casualty + Fidelity - Surety 


Firemans Fund insurance ny ~ Occidental Insurance Company 
Home Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Fireman's Fund Indemnity Company ~ Occidental Indemnity Company 
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“That’s why I represent 
Pacific National’’ 


“A Company that forges ahead 
so consistently is the best ‘insur- 
ance’ an Agent can have for his 
own success. Pacific National’s 
impressive record of growth 
and expansion decided me!” 


Although progressive in outlook, 
Pacific National is conservatively 
managed one of America’s 
soundest companies. « Offering na- 
tionwide facilities and service that 
are the last word in Agency cooper- 
ation, Pacific National is constantly 
alert to Agents’ needs, alive to new- 
business opportunities. 


Inquiries from established 
Agents are invited. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + SAN FRANCISCO 
Eastern Dept., Philadelphia 
Western Dept., Chicago 
Southern California Dept., Los Angeles 


Other Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Fresno, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Newark, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Sacramento, Seattle. 
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Inland Marine—Continued 


Permanent Committee 


Recognizing that no set of rules 
could be sufficiently complete to 
anticipate all the problems confront- 
ing Inland Marine Underwriters, a 
permanent Committee on Interpreta- 
tion and Complaint was established. 
This Committee, composed of execu- 
tives of Fire, Casualty and Marine 
business, passes upon all doubtful 
cases, and thus is able to handle in 
a businesslike way requests for the 
development of new forms. 

It seems quite logical that a group 
of underwriters operating under an 
arrangement such as this, which has 
been given the support of practically 
all the leading Insurance Depart- 
ments, have a structure that has 
within its framework every oppor- 
tunity for the broadening of the use 
of comprehensive covers where new 
needs for such covers are discovered, 
without the possibilities of develop- 
ing a competitive situation with re- 
spect to the use of forms that would 
be destructive. No other section of 
the insurance business is in a like 
position to safely render this service. 

It may surprise many who are 
seeking new avenues for the devel- 
opment of business, to learn that the 
possibilities for increased writings 
within the present authorizations of 
the Marine Definition and the rul- 
ings which have been issued, have 
barely been scratched. Is it not, 
therefore, the first duty of every 
agent to apply this Definition to his 
own business and thus be certain at 
least that his clients are as well taken 
care of as is possible under the pres- 
ent arrangements? 


Undeveloped Field 


It is interesting to note that every 
survey of insurance buyers has in- 
dicated a tremendous undeveloped 
field in almost all classes and this 
is, of course, particularly true with 
respect to the classes which have 
been developed in the last fifteen or 
twenty years. 

May I suggest that if you en- 
counter a legitimate need for prop- 
erty insurance, that does not seem 
to be reasonably met by any of the 
standard forms of insurance, you 
have no hesitancy in communicating 
with the Inland Marine Department 
of the company you customarily use. 
Many large premium lines have re- 


sulted from the vision of some agent 
which enabled him to convert a risk. 
not fully protected under standard 
forms, into an Inland Marine propo- 
sition specifically designed to meet 
the peculiar needs of such a risk, 

I urge you to be most careful to 
obtain rather full information from 
your prospect before submitting the 
risk to your company, so that the 
company underwriter will be able to 
intelligently consider the problem 
upon receipt of your inquiry. It 
would be well not to overlook the 
necessity for divulging to the com- 
pany underwriter all published rates 
applicable to portions of the cover- 
age being sought, in order that he 
can have these in mind at the time he 
attempts to draft a proposition, 


Prospects 


There are perhaps some here who 
feel from my comments that Inland 
Marine policies are of considerable 
interest to the city agent, but that 
there is some doubt as to their merit 
for an agent located in a small town. 
In every community there is a rea- 
sonable expectancy that a certain 
amount of personal coverages, such 
as Personal Fur, Jewelry, and Per- 
sonal Effects Insurance, can be sold 
to well-to-do families in town, Mo- 
tor Truck Cargo policies to the local 
truckmen (all of whom operating 
interstate as Common Carriers are 
obliged to carry Cargo Insurance), 
Musical Instruments Floaters to the 
local orchestra or school band, Reg- 
istered Mail contracts to the local 
banks, Bailees Policies to the town 
laundry or tailor, and so on. 

The requirement for increased 
knowledge is in reality not a problem 
to agents, but rather a challenge 
which gives them the opportunity to 
minimize the necessity of relying 
heavily upon friendship for business, 
and to substitute therefor a special- 
ized knowledge, which has always 
been the basis upon which the 
American Agency System has 
proved its worth. Those companies 
who honestly believe in this system 
of production, and who are leaning 
almost entirely upon their agency 
plants for their production, are vi- 
tally interested in seeing that agents 
not only take advantage of the new 
underwriting forms which are avail- 
able, but in addition, lend their aid in 
the further advancement of our busi- 
ness. 
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insurance Man's View—Continued 


One of my old bosses told me once 
that if you wanted to think out a 
question clearly the best way to do 
it was to postulate an exaggerated 
case. Let us do this and let us sup- 
pose that instead of the present char- 
ter powers as exercised in the United 
States it was necessary to have a 
separate charter for every mortal 
kind of risk that is now insured. 
You would have to have separate 
charters for fire insurance, wind- 
storm insurance, earthquake insur- 
ance, use and occupancy insurance 
and various other kinds that now 
come under the provisions of the fire 
charter. 

In Marine Insurance you would 
have to have a still greater number 
of companies inasmuch as Marine 
Insurance covers a much wider range 
of hazard than does the Fire In- 
surance; in the Casualty field you 
would have ten or twelve more dif- 
ferent characters of hazard also re- 
quiring more companies, operating 
with separate and diverse charter 
powers and you can readily see the 
enormous increase in cost and in 
friction which would ensue. 


Logical Conclusion 


If it is proper and logical to con- 
dense these various hazards under 
three separate classes of charter for 
public convenience why is it not 
logical and wise to condense them in 
one—all you have to do is to provide 
by law that adequate reserves shall 
be maintained for each general class 
of hazard. The present laws provide 
this and consequently we company 
officers can see no reason why it 
should not be possible to telescope 
these three separate classes of char- 
ter into one. 

Why has it not been done a long 
time ago and who objects to it ? Well, 
one reason is that people do not like 
to get out of a rut. In the second 
place the officers of those companies 
who have only one class of business 
think they would presumably lose 
their jobs if such broad power were 
granted, entirely losing sight of the 
fact that such broad powers would 
be as available to them as to others ; 
third, the vague fear of the unknown 
which is always present in the hu- 
man breast. 


From an address before the Insurance Law Section 
of the American Bar Association. 
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AN EMBLEM OF SECURITY 


For more than 88 years the name 
"Hanover" has been emblematic 
of unquestioned security and 
prompt, fair settlement of just 


of NewYork 


A PLEDGE OF SERVICE 


Friendly cooperation and worth- 
while assistance with all insur- 
ance problems are offered to 
agents and policyholders ali'e. 





claims of loss or damage. 


The 
HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York 
Home Office Western Department 
111 John Street Insurance Exchange | 
New York 


Chicago | 














-CS- OPERATES ON THE 
"Long Range Policy a 


—day-in-and-day-out extending complete 


cooperation to our agents and assureds, 
so that by serving them well today we 
may earn the privilege of continuing to 
serve them through many tomorrows. 





COMMERCIAL STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





CONTACT! 
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STANDARD IN SURANC CE COMPANY | 
OF NEW YORK 





















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash in Banks and Office .............- $2,704,321.94 
BONDS Reserve for Unearned Premiums ........ $1,569,934.63 
United States Government $605,193.71 
State and Municipal .... 412,106.65 Reserve for Losses in Process of Adjustment 138,672.00 
——"s : are 237,744.80 
Public Utilities ........ 363,929.56 ee ee 
iin ......... 537,181.14 2,156,155.86 Reserve for All Other Liabilities ........ 92,745.67 
STOCKS COMME cocsccvecccseve $1,500,000.00 
SE errr $922,700.00 
0 OE 306,279.25 1,228,979.25 EEE 3,183,625.53 










Premiums in Course of Collection (not 
INE 5 a'oig-0 c's-5'0 556 60:4 6-6 ae 314,642.80 Surplus to Policyholders ............... 4,683 625.53 


All other Admitted Assets .........--- 80,877.98 












$6,484,977.83 





Total Admitted Assets ............ $6,484,977.83 









Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- On the basis of June 30, 1940 market quotations for all 















artment Basis Bonds and Stocks owned, this Company’s total Ad- 
urities carried at $246,783.99 in the above statement mitted Assets would be $6,553,521.61 and the Surplus 

are deposited in various States as required by la to Policyholders would be $4,752,169.31. 

GEO. Z. DAY, President A. J. COUCH, Vice-President S. C. KLINE, Secretary 















“TWO STANDARDS” 


An unusual combination of financial strength 
Community of interests and practical cooperation with agents 


Standard Surety & Casualty Company 
of New York 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT—JUNE 30, 1940 





































ASSETS 
LIABILITIES 
Cash in Office and Banks .............. $1,839,259.67 
BONDS Reserves for: 
United States Government $420,483.77 Claims and Claim Ex- 
State and Municipal .... 837,159.98 BK Sonecovunntss $2,117,497.02 
ag RH Unearned Premiums... 1,613,343.51 
Miscellaneous ......... 606,839.86 2,235,335.51 Commissions .......-- 223,566.63 
STOCKS Other Liabilities ...... 147,000.00  $4,101,407.16 
RE Sgt iispexes $307,412.50 ~aangepiniane> 
MES Gavckscecesise 791,979.75 1,099,392.25 Ba eee $1,000,000.00 







Premiums in Course of Collection (not eee 1,035,796.52 

“ee Beer rere rrr rere 903,495.63 ecianrthiseenemeenaacinanin 
ND :andivie:d 65's. 5b. odeoldina 15,461.01 Surplus to Policyholders ............... 2,035,796.52 
EG ici.niae:cee Keine ah ene diese 44,259.61 








TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ....... on saneenan AIEEE OPE scan eee Pee $6, 137,203.68 









Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance De- would be increased to $6,243,223.77 and Surplus to 




























partment Basis. $1,141,816.61. 

Securities carried at $359,572.60 in the above statement 
On the basis of June 30, 1940 market quotations for all are deposited with various Insurance Departments, as 
Bonds and Stocks owned the Total Admitted Assets required by law. 
GEO. Z. DAY, President JOHN F. NUBEL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES E. HEATH, Vice-Pres. and Sec. 









A. J. COUCH, Resident V. P., rr. 


New York Office: 80 John Street cago Office: Insurance Exchange 








REPORTS ON 


COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


AETNA Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 


New Vice Presidents 


Henry R. Tomlinson and Robert S. Garvie, secretaries of the 
Aetna Insurance Company and its subsidiary, the Worid Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company, were elected vice presidents of 
both companies by the board of directors at the regular monthly 
meeting held October 14th. 

Mr. Tomlinson, whose entire business career has been spent 
in the fire insurance field, became an employee of the Aetna 
forty-two years ago, starting in the mail room and through 
a series of promotions becoming an examiner in 1902. He 
served as examiner for slightly more than twenty years when 
he was made agency supervisor for the southern department. 
In 1930 he was elected to the position of assistant secretary, 
and three years later he was promoted to secretary. Since 
that time he has been associated with vice president J. M. 


Waller in the management of the southern department of the 


Aetna Fire Group. 

Mr. Garvie’s business career also has been spent entirely in 
the fire insurance business. In 1910 he became associated with 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company in the underwriting de- 
partment, and joined the Aetna as special agent in the western 
New York field in 1923. He had been promoted to the posi- 
tion of state agent in western New York when he was called 
to the home office in 1933 and elected an assistant secretary. 
He was made secretary in 1938 and since that time has been 
associated with vice presidents E. J. Sloan and Guy E. Beards- 
ley in the management of the Middle, New England and Cuba 
departments. 


AMERICAN GENERAL Insurance Company, 
Houston, Tex. 


B. F. Carruth Deceased 


B. F. Carruth, vice-president and director of the American 
General Insurance Company of Houston, died on October 13th 
at the age of fifty years. 

Mr. Carruth first entered the insurance business in 1910 
when he became connected with C. B. Roulet Fire Insurance 
Rating Bureau in Dallas, Tex. He worked in the rating and 
correspondence department of this firm until the fire rating 
machinery in Texas was taken over by the State Insurance 
Board under the law enacted in 1913. He then served as Chief 
Rater with the State Insurance Board until 1915. At that 
time he left the State Insurance Board to become associated 
with Colonel John L. Wortham and Gus S. Wortham in the 
local and general agency business in Houston. 

He had a leading part in the organization of the American 
General Insurance Company in 1926, and was vice-president 
and director of that company up to the time of his death. In 
1939 he handled the organization of the American General 
Investment Corporation, a subsidiary organization formed to 
engage in mortgage and automobile loans. He was vice-presi- 
dent and director of this company also and in charge of the 
finance departments of both companies. Mr. Carruth was an 


insurance accounting expert and supervised the accounting 
procedure of each of the insurance branches and the invest- 
ment corporation with which he was actively connected. 
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ASSOCIATED FACTORY Mutual Group, 
Providence, R. |. 





Reductions in Refunds 


The various members of this group, with the exception of 
Firemen’s Mutual, Arkwright and the Cotton & Woolen group, 
placed into effect as of October 1, 1940, lower rates of un- 
absorbed deposit premium refunds on one and three year 
business. 

The revised scale of refunds, compared with the rates pre- 
viously in force, follows: 


Three Year 


One Year 

Policies Policies 

Old New Old New 

Manufacturers Group ...... 94% 93% 84% 82% 
Err 93 92 79 78 
ee err 92 91 78 76 
Boston Mfrs. Group ........ 94 93 82 81 
Philadelphia Manufacturers. 91 90 74 73 
Protection Group .......... 91 90 74 72 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividend Policy 


The trustees of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company 
early last month declared the regular dividend of 15% on the 
following premiums not heretofore considered for dividend: 

a) the net premiums considered earned between July 1, 
1940 and September 30, 1940, both dates inclusive, of Partici- 
pating open ocean cargo policies, such dividend to be payable 
February 15, 1941. 

b) the net earned premiums of Participating term policies 
that attach prior to January 1, 1939, whose expiry or anni- 
versary dates occur between November 1, 1940 and January 
31, 1941, both dates inclusive, the dividend on policies written 
for more than one year to be declared only on the proportionate 
amount of premium relating to the period presently expiring. 

c) the net earned premiums of Participating term policies 
that attach on and after January 1, 1939, whose expiry occurs 
a November 1, 1940 and January 31, 1941, both dates in- 
clusive. 

d) the net premiums considered earned between November 
1, 1940 and January 31, 1941, both dates inclusive, of Par- 
ticipating policies other than term and open ocean cargo poli- 
cies. 


CHRISTIANIA GENERAL Insurance Corporation of N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


In Process of Organization 


Interests identified with the Christiania General (Store- 
brand) Insurance Company of Oslo, Norway, have filed notice 
of intention to incorporate a domestic company under the laws 

(Continued on next page) 
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LONDON 
“99 John Street 


WORDS WITH 
Tleaning 


Actions alone interpret the 
real meaning of words. To most 
businessmen such words as Sta- 
bility, Integrity, Security and 
Progressive represent standards 
of quality only when they speak 
for organizations whose actions, 
under all conditions and circum- 
stances, entitle them to respect. 

The actions of our Company 
for more than 220 years invite 
the respect of all businessmen to 
whom we may possibly be of 
service. 


THE 
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New York City 
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Experienced travelers know the value 
of stopping at a hotel of distinction. 
The Fontenelle is a name you can refer 
to with pride - pride that comes from 
knowing the accommodations will be 
excellent, atmosphere dignified and 
refreshing, the address self sufficient. 
Beautifully modernized throughout. 


AIR CONDITIONED FOR 
YEAR ROUND COMFORT 


OMAHA'S WELCOME 
TO THE WORLD! 








CHRISTIANIA GENERAL—Continued 


of the State of New York titled “Christiania General Insur- 
ance Corporation of New York.” The new company will have 
an initial capital of $500,000 and a surplus of like amount. It 
is being formed to write fire and allied lines of reinsurance, 
the same classes of business presently transacted by the United 
States branch of the Christiania General. 

The formation of this new company by the Christiania Gen- 
eral heralds the conversion of another United States Branch 
of a foreign admitted reinsurance carrier, a move in line with 
the action taken by three other foreign reinsurers within re- 
cent months. The Christiania General, the leading fire insur- 
ance company in Norway, is almost 100 years old having been 
organized in 1847. It was admitted to the United States in 
January, 1918, and its operations here are supervised by J. M. 
Wennstrom as United States Manager. 

The financial statement of its U. S. Branch as of December 

31, 1939, with all securities at actual market values, revealed 
total admitted assets of $3,195,317, total liabilities of $1, 907,032 
including unearned premiums amounting to $1,647,837 and 
policyholders’ surplus of $1,288,285. Premium volume of the 
branch for the five years ending 1939 fluctuated between $1,- 
259,000 and $1,767,000 averaging about $1,500,000 annually. The 
loss ratio during this period averaged 53. 6% while expenses 
were 41.8%. 

The three previous companies formed during the current 
year were sponsored by the Baltica Insurance Company of 
Copenhagen, Denmark, Swiss Reinsurance Company of Zurich, 
Switzerland, and European General Reinsurance Company, 
Ltd., of London, England. Titled Constitution Reinsurance 
Corporation, North American Fire & Marine Reinsurance Cor- 
poration and North American Casualty and Surety Reinsur- 
ance Corporation all have completed their organizations and 
have been licensed by the New York Insurance Department. 


FIREMAN'S FUND Insurance Company, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Levison Celebrates Anniversary 


J. B. Levison, chairman of the Board of the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company and affiliated companies, celebrated his 
fiftieth anniversary with the organization on October 13th. 

Mr. Levison has had a distinguished career in the insurance 
business. His first company connection was with the New 
Zealand Insurance Company which he joined in 1878. In 1885 
the Anglo-Nevada Assurance Corporation was formed by a 
group of leading business men in San Francisco, and Mr. 
Levison joined that company as marine clerk. But the com- 
pany, beset by internal dissension, did not do so well and Fire- 
man’s Fund took over its business in 1890, appointing Mr. 
Levison as marine secretary. He was made vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund in 1914 and three years later was elected 
president. In February, 1937, he retired to become chairman 
of the board of directors, a position he still holds. 

Mr. Levison is the only man who has served as president 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters of the Pacific, the Board 
of Marine Underwriters of San Francisco and the Pacific 
Coast Automobile Underwriters Conference. 





GENERAL INSURANCE Company of America, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Examined 


The net surplus of the General Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica as of December 31, 1939, has been increased from $5,291,- 
180 to $5,416,860 by the Insurance Department of the State of 
Washington following its annual examination of the company’s 
affairs. In their report examiners commented :—“We find the 
General Insurance Company of America to be in excellent 
financial condition, with unassigned funds over all liabilities, 
including capital, of $5,416,859.56, plus a general voluntary re- 
serve of $740,000.00, making a total surplus of $6,156,859.56, 
with a surplus as regards policyholders totaling $7,156,860." 
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GENERAL INSURANCE OF AMERICA—Continued 


bution of expense among the companies of the ‘General Amer- 
ica Group’ is governed by a new contract signed by the com- 
panies effective October 1, 1939, and approved by the Board 
of Directors July 28, 1939. This contract provides that: 

1, All expenses which can be directly allocated to any one 
company shall be paid by that company. 

2. Investment department expenses to be pro-rated on the 
basis of invested assets, after elimination of the owner- 
ship of affiliated company stocks. 

3. Claim expenses that cannot be directly allocated to any 
one company shall be apportioned between the companies 
on the basis of charging the General Casualty Company 
70% of such expenses and dividing the remaining 30% 
of the expenses between the General Insurance Company 
of America and the First National Insurance Company of 
America upon the basis of gross claims incurred, after 
eliminating from such gross claims of either company, the 
amount, if any, included in the gross claims of the other 
company by reason of inter-company reinsurance. 

“The agreement is unlimited as to duration, but may be 

terminated at any time on thirty days’ written notice by any 
party, or notice may be waived by mutual consent.” 





DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


“Article III, Section 7, of the Articles of Incorporation is as 
follows: 

“*The said company shall be operated as a stock insurance 
company and may issue policies upon both the participating 
plan and the non-participating plan. The Board of Directors 
of said company may from time to time distribute equitably 
to the holders of participating policies issued by said company 
such sum out of the earnings as in its judgment is proper, 
after setting aside from said earnings such sums for dividends 
to be paid stockholders and for surplus as the Board of Di- 
rectors shall see fit. Such distribution of earnings may be 
made by an equitable apportionment to holders of participating 
policies issued by the company irrespective of the class and 
character of their risks or risks, or the Board of Directors may 
in its discretion classify the risks of the company according 
to the various hazards covered and distribute such earnings 
or any portion thereof to the holders of participating policies 
in each classification according to the experience of the com- 
pany in such classes.’ 

“The participating clause in the policy reads: 

“*The Board of Directors, in accordance with Paragraph 7 
of Article III of the company’s Articles of Incorporation may 
from time to time distribute equitably to the holders of the 
participating policies issued by said company such sums out 
of its earnings as in its judgment is proper.’ 

“The Board of Directors by resolution fixes the dividend 
rate, according to state location, upon the various classes of 
risks, and once a dividend rate is fixed the resolution is not 
periodically repeated. The dividends, which range from 10% 
to 20% of the earned premiums, dependent on the class of 
risk, are paid in cash at the expiration or cancellation of the 
policy, or applied as a credit on the renewal premium. 

“As of December 31, 1939, the company was authorized to 
write participating policies on fire and allied lines in the fol- 
lowing states and provinces: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Car- 
olina, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, Alberta, British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan.” 
























GULF Insurance Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 





Examination Report 





Examination of the Gulf Insurance Company, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, has been made under the “Zone” plan by examiners 
from the Insurance Departments of the States of Indiana, 
Louisiana and Texas. Zone 3 was represented by the Louisiana 
examiner, Zone 4 by the Indiana examiner, and Zone 5 by the 
Texas examiner. 
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The examination disclosed the company to be possessed of 
capital of $1,000,000 and free surplus of $1,271,941, providing 
a surplus to policyholders of $2,271,941 at the close of 1939. 
Departmental examiners pointed out: “Verification of the an- 
nual statements revealed the company pursued conservative 
practices in reporting its year-end condition,” and, “the treat- 
ment of policyholders, claimants and agents is excellent.” The 
last examination of the company was made as of December 31, 


37. 

The Gulf Insurance Company has two subsidiary companies, 
the Atlantic Insurance Company and the Select Investment 
Company, and in connection with the examination of the Gulf 
the Insurance Department representatives examined the Atlantic 
Insurance Company. The balance sheet of the Select Investment 
Company and an independent audit of that company were also 
reviewed. 

The Gulf Insurance Company operates strictly upon the 
agency plan, paying the customary rates of commissions plus 
contingent commissions to agents with low loss ratios. All forms 
of automobile, fire, tornado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot & 
civil commotion, earthquake, inland navigation and transpor- 
tation, plate glass and garage liability insurance are written. 
Reinsurance is maintained for public liability lines, insuring the 
excess of $5,000 for one loss and $10,000 for one accident. 
Fire insurance is reinsured upon individual policy basis, but 
under automatic treaties, and catastrophe reinsurance is main- 
tained for fire and comprehensive coverages of automobiles. 

The Gulf Insurance Company was incorporated under the 
laws of Texas as a fire insurance company in November, 1925. 
In 1926 an amendment to the purpose clause of the charter 
was approved permitting the writing of all lines of insurance 
and bonds except life insurance. It is licensed to operate in 
fourteen states and maintains branch offices in Los Angeles, 
Cal., and Indianapolis, Ind., offices which served surrounding 
territories. 

Within the past decade the company has more than doubled 
the net premium writings, up from $870,000 in 1931 to $2,- 
157,000 in 1939. Automobile net premiums for these years in- 
creased from $106,531 to $765,641, while the net premium in- 
come from fire business has advanced from $613,000 to $1,062,- 
000. 


HAMILTON Fire Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Enters Florida 


Late last month the Hamilton Fire Insurance Company re- 
ceived its license to operate in the State of Florida. E. C. 
Thrall of Miami, Fla., is general agent for the company in 
that state. 


LUMBERMEN'S UNDERWRITING Alliance, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Mid-Year Statement 


The June 30, 1940, statement of the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writing Alliance revealed total admitted assets of $2,017,663, 
unearned premiums $763,231, other liabilities $68,463, guarantee 
fund $250,000, and surplus $935,969. The aggregate surplus, 
including guarantee fund, of $1,185,969, reflects a slight de- 
crease compared with that maintained on December 31, 1939. 

Net premium volume for the half year period amounted to 

795, an increase of almost 4% over the total reported for 
the first half of 1939. The incurred loss ratio, on the basis of 
premiums earned was 61.0% compared with 47.8% and 30.9% 
respectively for the similar periods of 1939 and 1938. Expenses 
likewise reflected an increase, being 33.6% compared with 33.2% 
and 29.2% for the previous half year periods. The combined 
loss and expense ratio of 94.6% indicated a profit margin of 
slightly more than 5% for the period, which compares with 
almost 20% and 40% reported during the respective six 
months’ periods of 1939 and 1938. 

(Continued on next page) 
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>] Survey present Automobile accounts to 
see that you really have sold all forms 
of coverage—COMPLETE protection. 
Be sure also to solicit those other policy- 
holders who do not now carry their 
Automobile Insurance with you. 


Keep in daily contact with proprietors 
and employees of automobile agencies, 
garages, accessory shops, tire stores, serv- 
ice stations and parking lots, for “leads” 
as to prospective Automobile clients. 


Friends, acquaintances and neighbors 
are also sources of “leads” for new and 
used car-owners. Satisfied policyholders 
may also care to recommend the names 
of friends as prospects. 


Diary financed cars for solicitation at 
the expiration of the finance arrange- 
ment. Also keep in touch with local 
banks which finance new automobiles or 
make personal loans on cars pledged as 
collateral. 


Always count on the assistance of our 
Fieldmen and Automobile Department 
specialists in solving your Automobile 
problems. Our operations are country- 
wide for all forms of coverage. Writings 
are on a liberal basis with the agent’s 
viewpoint always in mind. 
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WORLD TRADE PUSHES ON 


In some lands the commerce of this troubled world still pushes 
on by ancient methods. Today, along the very trade routes 
blazed seven centuries ago by intrepid Genghis Khan—by 
camel and ox-cart caravans—flows the restless two-way stream 
of machinery, tools and war supplies, piece goods, wool, 
hides, furs, gold and silver, tea and spices, to fill man's needs 
in distant lands. 

In meeting the special demands of world wide insurance, the 
AIU has often been called upon to perform unusual services, 
such as the devising of special insurance coverage for ship- 
ment of goods by caravan and even by animal-skin rafts down 
turbulent rivers. 

Its usual service, that of providing American insurance protec- 
tion for this country's foreign trade, is of increasing importance 
in this war-torn world. The AIU, with international affiliations 
and representatives, makes available to brokers and agents 
for their clients operating abroad sound coverage in Amer- 
ican insurance companies. 
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LUMBERMEN'S UNDERWRITING ALLIANCE—Cont'd 

A comparative financial statement as of December 31, 1939 
and June 30, 1940, together with operating figures for the 
first six months of the past three years, appears hereafter: 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FIGURES 
ASSETS 


Dec. 31,1939 June 30, 1940 





Bonds: Market value ........ $163,582 $154,969 
RO er eee rere 1,431,491 1,036,948 
Premiums, not overdue ....... 418,849 413,249 
Reinsurance recoverable ...... == sw eeeene 162,406 
Accrued interest .............. 797 91 
Guarantee Find .......0.00.0 250,000 250,000 

Total Admitted Assets ..... $2,264,/19 2,017,663 


LIABILITIES 
Dec. 31,1939 June 30, 1940 














Unearned premiums .......... $761,561 $763,231 
Net unpaid claims ............ 204,896 55,963 
MS iy ea oa ec Ke ck os 30,000 12,500 
ee ar ree Fae. hee awk 

Tete) TAGES: 2. osc odsKs $1,067,614 $831,694 
Gearantet Fad .....26.650%. 250,000 250,000 
RE Serer ree 947,105 935,969 

RE 26 See eee ae $2,264,719 $2,017 663 
COMPARATIVE OPERATING FIGURES 
FIRST SIX MONTHS 

1938 1939 1940 

Net Premiums Written ..... $648,871 $662,984 $686,795 
Ratio Expenses Incurred ... 29.2% 33.2% 33.6% 
Premiums Earned .......... 745,492 659,040 684,925 
Ratio Losses and Adjustment 

Expenses Incurred ........ 30.9% 47 8% 61.0% 
Combined Loss and Expense 

Ee ee 60.1% 81.0% 94.6% 
Statutory Underwriting Profit 297,056 124,800 36,924 
Savings Returned ........... 43,910 58,852 56,197 


OREGON MUTUAL Fire Insurance Company, 
McMinnville, Oregon 


Convention Examination 


A full and complete Convention examination of the affairs 
of this company was completed as of June 30, 1940, by ex- 
aminers representing the States of Oregon, California and 
Washington. 

The examination covered the three and one-half year period 
ended June 30, 1940, during which time the company had an 
increase in policyholders’ surplus of $111,500. Underwriting 
gains for the three and one-half years aggregated $283,682, 
while the gains from investments amounted to $146,470. Divi- 
dend payments to policyholders were $318,652. 

In the summarization of their report the examiners very 
favorably commented upon the company’s affairs as follows :— 
“The analysis of the company’s financial status and operations 
indicates that the affairs of the company are efficiently man- 
aged, contributing to its consistent growth. The company has 
an excellent investment portfolio, follows sound underwriting 
principles and operates generally for the safety and welfare of 
its members. Its just claims and obligations are being promptly 
paid.” 

Excerpts from the examination report appear hereafter: 





TERRITORY 






As evidenced by certificates of authority on file in the Com- 
pany’s office, the Company is licensed to do business in the 
following states: Oregon, California, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
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Massachusetts (“b” reinsurance only), Michigan (fire rein- 
surance only), Utah, Washington and Wyoming. The Company 
was licensed as a “b” reinsurer in the State of New York on 
September 7, 1938. Due to the recent change in the New York 
Code no provision is made for the continued licensing of such 
reinsurers; the Company is at present completing filings for a 
New York license as direct writer. 


MODE OF OPERATION 


Under the present Articles of Incorporation, the Company 
is authorized to insure its members against any of the hazards 
approved by the Board of Directors as may be permitted for 
companies of its class under the laws of the states in which it 
operates. The Company writes the usual lines of fire, tornado, 
sprinkler leakage, riot, civil commotion, explosion, earthquake, 
motor vehicles, inland marine, use and occupancy and supple- 
mental contract coverages. 

All policies of insurance issued by the Company are non- 
assessable contracts. In California, only non-participating 
policies are issued; in Oregon both participating and non- 
participating forms are used, and in the remaining states only 
participating forms. 

In 1939 the Company discontinued the use of its additional 
title, namely: “OREGON MUTUAL UNDERWRITERS,” 
which it had filed with the Oregon Insurance Department on 
December 31, 1932. Previous to the discontinuance, all farm 
business and the non-participating automobile business in Ore- 
gon was issued and accounted for under the above title. At 
present all the business is issued on OREGON MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY forms. 

All policies written are issued at the home office, with the 
exception of business passing through the following branch 
offices: Oakland, Cal.; Los Angeles, Cal.; Denver, Colo.; Boise, 
Ida.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Seattle, Wash. 

Beginning with July 1940, the Company has been offering 
its agents written contract agreements. Two forms are at 
present in use, one for Oregon agents and one available to all 
other agents. The contracts, terminable at any time by either 
of the parties upon written notice, describe the agent’s terri- 
tory, stipulate the commission scale, and provide for semi- 
monthly reporting of all collections made together with the 
remittance of the full balance due the Company. Among other 
things, the contracts further provide as follows: 


“In the event of termination of the agreement the agent, 
not being in default and thereafter promptly accounting 
for and paying over balances not in default for which he is 
liable, shall have use and control of expirations which shall 
be deemed the property of the agent and left in his un- 
disputed possession. Otherwise, the records, use and con- 
trol of expirations shall be vested in the Company.” 


The terms of the contracts used in Oregon differ from those 
used in the other states in that the former provide that the 
contracts may also be terminated upon death of the agent and 
further that upon termination of the agreement, the agent not 
being in default, the Company shall have the first option to 
purchase from the agent or his legal heirs, all of the records, 
renewals, lists, etc., that have reference to Company policies 
and policyholders. 


REINSURANCE 


The Company has entered into a number of new reinsurance 
treaties since the date of the last examination with both mutual 
and stock companies. As of June 30, 1940, the following 
treaties were in force: Reciprocal—twelve; Cessions only— 
seven; Accepting business only—one; Fire Excess Reinsurance 
—one. Though the above shows that there is one treaty under 
which the Company accepts business only, there is actually 
another separate treaty in force whereby the OREGON MU- 
TUAL FIRE cedes business to the same company. The excess 
reinsurance treaty binds the reinsurer for 90 per cent of the 
net loss of the Company in excess of $50,000.00 on Oregon 
risks and in excess of $25,000.00 on risks outside of Oregon, 
or in excess of five times the average net retained line of the 
Company on the risks involved, whichever may be greater 
from any one fire or conflagration, up to a maximum liability to 
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You can determine the safety factors of your insurance companies 
through Best's Insurance Guide With Key Ratings. The desirability 
of an insurance company's policy hinges upon the following prin- 
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. GOOD UNDERWRITING. 
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each company. 
Best's Insurance Guide With Key Ratings shows at a glance our 
general policyholder's rating of all fire, marine, casualty and surety 
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OREGON MUTUAL FIRE—Continued 


the reinsurer of $200,000.00 on Oregon risks and $100,000.00 
on risks outside the state. 

On November 1, 1938, a treaty was executed whereby 50 
per cent of the outstanding automobile business of the Com- 
pany as of that date was reinsured. This treaty also provides 
for the cession of 50 per cent of the automobile business 
written since that date. During the past year the Company 
has practically discontinued writing all automobile dealers’ 
and automobile finance dealers’ business. In 1940 a large block 
of this business was cancelled. 

All the treaties were examined and no unusual terms or 
provisions were noted. The interests of the Company’s policy- 
holders appear to be well provided for by adequate reinsur- 
ance facilities. 

The following table shows the reinsurance experience of the 
Company since 1932: 


Business Ceded 
Ratio 

Losses 
Paid 


Business Assumed 

Ratio 
Losses Premiums 
Paid Written 
31.0% $91,964.84 
36.7 89,346.89 
112,177.42 
123,129.57 
123,180.85 
181,555.57 
287,927.00 g 
338,994.95 21. 
137,613.84 45.5 


$1,485,890.93 35.6% 


Premiums 
Written 


$31,941.66 


132:966.63 40. 
76,273.43 35.0 
Totals 31.5% 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


9 
1-1-40 to 6-30-40. 


The Company issues both participating and non-participating 
policies. The amounts of premiums in force on each of these 
plans during the past three and one-half years were as follows: 


86 





GROSS PREMIUMS IN FORCE 


Non-Par- 
ticipating 
$1,064,817 
1,128,572 
1,127,816 
1,163,146 
1,089,740 


Partici- 
pating 
$545,459 

759,721 
1,042,581 
1,266,396 
1,347,051 


Total 
$1,610,276 
1,888,293 
2,170,397 
2,429,542 
2,436,791 


December 31, 1936 
December 31, 1937 
December 31, 
December 31, 
June 30, 1940 


The Executive Committee, in accordance with the By-Laws, 
may return to policyholders on any class or classes of business, 
such portions of the premium as in their judgment should not 
be retained for the administration and the advancement of the 
interests of the Company, the same to be treated as return 
premiums. Since the date of the last examination the following 
dividends or so-called return premiums have been authorized 
and paid to policyholders : 


Net Amount 
$72,814.21 
90,739.81 
101,663.76 
53,434.02 


The following is the dividend schedule in use at present : 
California—no dividends. 
All other states : 
Automobile risks—Fire, Theft, Vendor’s Single Interest 
Collision 


Year 


20% 
10% 


Inland Marine 
All other risks—Protected * 
Unprotected 


*In Idaho 20% is paid. 


A condensed statement of assets and liabilities of the com- 
pany as of June 30, 1940, as determined by the examiners ap- 
pears hereafter. The aggregate market valuation of the 
company's bond portfolio at the mid-year date exceeded the 
amortized value as shown in the statement by $76,273. 
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ADMITTED ASSETS, JUNE 30, 1940 





EE INE oa as0,5:0.0 005,06 060 vende $49,500 
Ris, amOrtized VANE .. 2.0... c csc cccccccce 1,083,072 
I er aS Serck 0 Sip ands wh as Sl Webawch Giese 3,652 
ect deh Pe ii wh ano Seca Ondo ockloioin 314,806 
Premium balances (current) ................. 183,931 
I cia Wands o's aie aye) ora eda a mdvaibon 20,801 
MeeSUTANCE FECOVETADIC 2... 00.6. cccccsccccccce ' 
oa. 5.9 bp: sa a0 955 <Shanerelv pw whines 7,141 
Total Admitted Assets .......:........... $1,667,746 


LIABILITIES, JUNE 30, 1940 


On oe a ee ere er eee $30,139 
Estimated claim expenses .................06. 1,959 
DUCTION DUCTUS 20... i cc cccccccsevcecceses 1,007,809 
a a en errr 3,500 
Oy SEES GS ESR =, re ee ee ene aoe Pea 8,000 
Agents’ balances ............-...seseeeeseeees 7,474 
ne ee re 39,915 
OMNI, 555005566 56 cee aes. ck eee aeeay 3,586 
RS er ee ree $1,102,382 
IEEE DUNIIUE oi055o 8 sce scceivs suedeseeas 565,364 
$1,667,746 


PASADENA Fire Insurance Company, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Public Stock Offering 


The Pasadena Fire Insurance Company, a Southern Cali- 
fornia company with authorized capitalization of 50,000 com- 
mon shares of $10 par value and now in process of formation, 
has received authority from the State Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of California to issue 30,000 of these common 
shares. 

Offering of common stock at $25 per share, $15 of which 
will constitute paid-in surplus, is being made by Reagan, Carr 
and Gaze, Ltd., Pasadena, Cal., principal underwriters. Sale 
will provide $300,000 paid-in capital and $375,000 contributed 
surplus. Total selling and organization expense, under the Cali- 
fornia law, is limited to 10 per cent of the offering price of 
the company’s stock. Bank of America, Pasadena, has been 
named registrar and the transfer office will be at 575 East 
Green Street, Pasadena. 

Incorporated under the laws of California on March 28, 1940, 
the Pasadena Fire Insurance Company plans to insure fire 
and automobile risks and also write so-called eight-point cover- 
age Or comprehensive policies. Sponsors are officers and em- 
ployees of Reagan, Carr & Gaze, Ltd., which has for many 
years been engaged in the securities business, specializing in 
fire insurance stocks. 

Management, at present, comprises the following: President, 
Bruce V. Reagan, who has been in the investment and mort- 
gage business in Pasadena for 18 years and who is an officer 
and director of the Atlas Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of that city; vice-president, Blagden Manning, for 22 years 
in the fire insurance business in Dallas, Texas, and who is now 
acting Los Angeles branch manager for American Home In- 
surance Company; Secretary-treasurer, Ray J. Fritz, who has 
been actively engaged during the past 25 years in accounting, 
covering the banking, manufacturing and the investment bro- 
kerage fields. These three are also directors along with John 
A. Reagan, who engaged in the commercial banking business 
in Minnesota for 35 years and is now chairman of the board 
of Atlas Federal Savings & Loan Association; Frederick J. 
Carr, formerly president of the Wisconsin Bankers Association 
and for 10 years vice-president and secretary of Reagan, Carr 
& Gaze, Ltd.; Leslie Gaze, vice-president and sales manager 
of Reagan, Carr & Gaze, Ltd.; Carter J. Carson, G. Glenn 
Mott and J. Irvine Howland. 

The president of the new company has announced :—“It is 
anticipated that most of the business to be secured will come 
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PASADENA FIRE—Continued 

from Southern California, particularly Pasadena and adjacant 
cities. We feel that this new insuror will fill a long felt need 
for a stock fire insurance company with its home office located 
in the rapidly growing Southern California area, specializing 
in selected Southern California risks and basing its rates upon 
the low loss experience in this territory. While no agency con- 
tracts have as yet been entered into or offered, it is intended 
that at the outset business will be secured by the appointment 
of local and general agents through the State.” 


PILOT Insurance Company, 
Toronto, Canada 


Capital Reduction 


The authorized capital of this company has been reduced 
from $2,000,000 to $300,000 by the cancellation of 5,000 unis- 
sued shares and by a reduction in the par value of the remain- 
ing 15,000 shares from $100 to $20 each. This change brought 
about a reduction in paid-in capital from $270,023 to $204,500. 

The Pilot Insurance Company was formed on April 2, 1927, 
and stock control of the company passed to Standard Accident 
Insurance Company in 1930. At the close of the year 1939 it 
reported assets of $841,564, liabilities $375,809, capital stock 
$270,023, and net surplus $195,732. 


SECURED FIRE & MARINE Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Financing Plans 


The financing plans of this new company, incorporated about 
four months ago to write a general line of fire and automobile 
insurance, call for sale of trust fund certificates to the public 
to provide for proposed resources of $300,000, comprising cap- 
ital $200,000 and surplus $100,000. Sale of trust certificates will 
be handled by Secured Underwriters, Inc. 

Selected to head this new insurance company, as president, 
is E. C. Shiremen, president of the National Bank of Martins- 
ville and Grassyfork Fish Hatcheries, and a trustee of DePauw 
University. Chosen as vice-presidents are W. A. Watts, for- 
mer president of the Merchants Life Insurance Company of 
Des Moines, Ia., and R. B. Parrott, former associate sales di- 
rector for an Indiana life insurance company. 

Represented on the board are a number of insurance men, 
in addition to vice-presidents Watts and Parrott. A complete 
list of the directors, together with their business affiliations, 
follows: 

C. E. Bagley, secretary Citizens Federal Saving & Loan 
Assn., Hammond, Ind. 

James I. Barnes, James I. Barnes Construction Co., Logans- 
port, Ind. 

Arthur Beckman, president Anderson Federal Savings & 
Loan Assn., Anderson, Ind. 

E. O. Burget, president Peoples Life Ins. Co., Frankfort. 

Floyd W. Burns, counsel Indiana Home Oil Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Verle H. Campbell, general insurance, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank H. Davis, Haight, Davis & Haight, consulting ac- 
tuaries, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Edson, vice-president-treasurer National Discount Cor- 
poration, South Bend, Ind. 

D. Sherman Ellison, Ellison Insurance Agency, South Bend. 

Otto G. Fifield, former Secretary of State. 

Earl F. Heise, president Heise Bros. Milling Company, 
Orleans, Ind. 

J. M. Hoadley, J. M. Hoadley, Inc., Bloomington, Ind. 

William Ingalls, Ingalls Insurance Agency, Bedford, Ind. 

R. B. Parrott, vice-president of the new company; former 
associate sales director for an Indiana life insurance company. 

E. C. Shiremen, president of the new company; president of 
the National Bank of Martinsville and Grassyfork Fish Hatch- 
eries; trustee DePauw University. 

Karl Stegemeier, former Butler University faculty member. 

Laurence F. Sullivan, former State Auditor. 

W. A. Watts, vice-president of the new company; former 
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banker and former president of Merchants Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, lowa. 

James J. Wiselogel, vice-president Lafayette Loan & Trust 
Co., Lafayette, Ind. 


SOUTHEASTERN Fire Insurance Company, 
Greenville, S. C. 


New Company 


The Southeastern Fire Insurance Company recently was in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of South Carolina for 
the purpose of writing a general fire insurance business. It has 
an authorized capital of $500,000 of which $100,000 has been 
subscribed and fully paid-in, together with surplus of $50,000. 

The officers of the new company are reported to be as 
follows :—President, Herman A. Moore; vice-president, W. T. 
Mattison; and secretary-treasurer, J. E. Burnside, Jr. 


UNDERWRITERS AT LLOYD'S, 
London, England 


Canadian Deposit—American Trust Fund 


The non-marine Underwriters At Lloyd’s have deposited ap- 
proximately $6,800,000 (Can.) with the Bank of Canada. This 
is fund, according to an article in the October Ist issue of 

Canadian Insurance,” available for the payment of claims 
under Lloyd’s Canadian policies in the event of an emergency 
arising which might make it impossible for settlement to be 
made through the usual channels. 


AMERICAN TRUST FUND 


_ At the end of August, 1939, Underwriters At Lloyd’s estab- 
lished a trust fund of approximately $40,000,000 in the United 
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States, under the jurisdiction of an American trustee, the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company, New York. 

The American trust fund has been functioning without dif- 
ficulty and without delay. During the little more than a year 
of its existence, according to Mr. O. D. Duncan, of the law 
firm of Duncan & Mount of New York City who have long 
represented Lloyd’s Underwriters in the United States, the 
American trust fund has been increased by about $5,000,000. 

“The fund,” he reports, “is divided roughly into 7% in United 
States Government bonds and 6% in other securities which 
are in the custody and in the vault of the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company. The remaining 87% of the fund is in cash 
and is on deposit in several large New York banks; one large 
Boston bank, and several large Chicago banks. The cash fund 
is in the name of the trustee, the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, and can only be drawn upon by the trustee. 

“It will be recalled that the ‘Trust Fund’ was created with 
the consent and approval of the British Board of Trade, the 
British Treasury Department, and the Bank of England, who 
were definitely advised that the object in view was to create 
a trust that would be beyond control of the British Govern- 
ment. The trust itself is governed by the laws of the State of 
New York applying to trusteeship and definitely provides that 
claims against Lloyd’s which are not met within thirty days 
may be enforced against the Trust Fund. In the event that any 
of the 1,900 Underwriters in the 240 Syndicates at Lloyd’s 
ceasing to underwrite, or dying, the trust as to such Under- 
writers will continue for four years and until all claims against 
him have been completely satisfied. Under Article 17 of the 
Trust Agreement it is provided that this Agreement may not 
be terminated while Great Britain is engaged in war with a 
European power. 


OTHER FUNDS 


“As an entirely independent matter, and not in any way re- 
lated to the trust, Underwriters At Lloyd’s have statutory de- 
posits in the State of Illinois and Kentucky, approximately in 
the case of Illinois about the sum of $3,500,000 and in Ken- 
tucky $350,000. 

(Continued on next page) 





UNDERWRITERS AT LLOYD'S—Continued 


“When the Trust Fund was created it was estimated that it 
was sufficiently large to meet all of Lloyd’s claims in this 
country with a very substantial margin. The fact that the 
T-ust has steadily increased in amount since its creation indi- 
cates that the Fund is considerably more than actually neces- 
sary to fully protect the holders of Lloyd’s contracts in this 
country. 

“The American Trust Fund is in addition to other safe- 
guards designed to insure complete fulfillment of Lloyd’s poli- 
cies. Underwriters are not permitted to withdraw funds ac- 
cruing to their account until at the end of at least three years 
from the expiration of policies and until all obligations are 
satisfied. Each Underwriter before he may start his under- 
writing account is required to make very substantial deposits 
in trust with the Committee of Lloyd’s. These deposits at the 
last report, which was at the end of March, amounted to about 
£18,500,000. In addition to this there is a Central Guarantee 
Fund at Lloyd’s which has been voluntarily created. Each 
Underwriter is also required to be guaranteed by other Under- 
writers not in his own Syndicate, and this is called the cross- 
guarantees. 


LLOYD’S AUDIT 


“Probably the most important feature at Lloyd’s is the fre- 
quent examinations made by independent chartered accountants 
into the financial affairs ot each Underwriter, and if the Com- 

: ‘ mittee after receiving reports of the accountant considers that 
‘1 block from Penn Station gad Empire State Building ie an Underwriter is assuming too much liability in relation to the 
B.&O. buses stop at our door” = FS amount of his deposit, his activities are immediately curbed. 


' LARGE, BEAUTIFUL ROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHS: : “The Trust Fund is set-up in strict conformity with Lloyd’s 
: audit * * * which requires that at the end of the first year 


Single from $3 daily pert Lume e there shall be 65% of the premiums intact; at the end of the 
second year a sliding scale of from 15% to 25%; and at the 
end of the third year, sufficient to provide protection for all 
claims known and unknown on an actuarial basis; or to pay 
for reinsurance for such claims on an actuarial basis.” 

“When you realize,” Mr. Duncan points out, “that a syndi- 
cate writes actively only for one year and continues for two 
years for the running-off of business, * * * you can see what 
these requirements mean.” 
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(RC ORPORATED) 
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Providence Washington Insurance Co. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





INCORPORATED 1928 


Anchor Insurance Co. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 
Organized and Owned by the Providence Washington Insurance Co. 





Each company writes the following classes of insurance 


FIRE— WINDSTORM 
OCEAN and INLAND MARINE— ALL RISKS 
AUTOMOBILE COMPREHENSIVE — FIRE — THEFT and COLLISION 


Your Agent or Broker Can Secure Our Policies 
Request “Providence Washington” or “Anchor” Policies 
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REPORTS ON 
COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 


ALLSTATE Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Semi-Annual Statement 


Operating results of this company for the first six months of 
1940 reflect a continued upward trend in premium volume. Total 
premium income for the first half of 1940 was $1,931,000, corre- 
sponding period 1939, $1,618,000. The combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio has increased. It was 83.7% as compared with 
71.1% for the first half of 1939 and 84.7% for the year 1939. 
Loss reserves were increased $97,000; unearned premiums, 
$386,000. Underwriting operations produced a profit of $150,- 
000 and investments a gain of $90,000. Surplus at market 
values was $1,039,000; special reserve, $400,000; assets, $5,310,- 
000. 


Operations First Six Months 1940: 

Net Premiums Written $1,931,074 
Premiums Earned $1,544,797 
Incurred Loss Ratio to Premiums Earned 56.8% 
Incurred Expense Ratio to Premiums Written 26.9% 
Underwriting Profit 

Ratio to Premiums Earned 

Net Interest Earned 


AMERICAN CASUALTY Company, 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
September Statement 


The company reported as of September 30, 1940, on the basis 
of amortized values for bonds and actual market values for 
stocks, total admitted assets, $5,292,601; capital, $563,730; sur- 
plus, $563,730; special reserves, $61,654; unearned premiums, 
$2,217,522: and loss reserves, $1,512,736. The loss ratio de- 
creased 8.5% and the expense ratio increased 1.5%. The com- 
bined loss and expense ratio for the first nine months of this 
year being 92.0% as compared with 99.0% for the entire year 
1939. Underwriting operations produced a profit of $4,421 and 
investment operations a gain of $49,589. Net interest earned 
amounted to $63,652. Assets increased $663,558, unearned 
premiums, $626,220 and special reserves $2,620 over the 
amounts reported by the company at the year-end, and loss 
reserves decreased $35,789. Net premiums written during the 
first nine months of 1940 totaled $3,925,031. 


DIVIDEND DECLARATION 
The board of directors of this company has declared a 


dividend of fifteen cents per share, payable October 1, 1940 
to stockholders of record September 26. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 





ANCHOR CASUALTY Company, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


New Workmen's Compensation Endorsement Approved 


The new workmen’s compensation insurance policy endorse- 
ment adopted by this company which eliminates the objections 
to the old endorsement, recently held invalid in an opinion of 
the Attorney General's office, has been approved by that office. 
In the opinion the old plan was held to be a merit rating en- 
dorsement and not a participating endorsement and as such 
violated the rate laws of the state. The new plan entitled 
“Dividend Distribution Endorsement” provides for participat- 
ing policyholder dividends out of profits. ‘he company com- 
menced business January 1, 1927 and up to the end of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939 paid dividends to policyholders totaling $892,000. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


As of June 30, 1940, with securities carried at market values, 
the company had total assets, $2,865,000; surplus, $391,000; 
voluntary reserve, $100,000. Underwriting operations indicate 
continued improvement, the company reporting a combined loss 
and expense ratio of 81.6% for the first six months of 1940 
as compared with 89.4% for a like period in 1939, and 93.9% 
for the year 1939. In addition, there was a substantial increase 
in unearned premiums from $738,000 as of December 31, 1939 
to $907,000 as of June 30, 1940. Loss reserves increased 
slightly, the company reporting $899,000 set up at the end of 
June 30, 1940. Premium volume in the first half of 1940 
increased substantially over a like period in the previous year, 
$1,105,000 being written in the first six months of 1940 as 
compared with $838,000 in the first six months of 1939, and 
$1,672,000 for the year 1939. Net investment income on in- 
creased assets totaled $38,000 for the first half of this year 
and $35,000 for a like period in 1939. Net result of invest- 
ment operations for the first six months of this year was a 
loss of $72,000. 


Operations First Six Months 1940: 
Net Premiums Written 
Premiums Earned 
Incurred Loss Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Incurred Expense Ratio to Premiums Written 
Underwriting Profit 
Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Net Interest Earned 




















BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 
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Welcome...HOTEL 
PITTSBURGHER 


. . . Pittsburgh's Newest Hotel. 400 rooms, 
all with radio at no extra cost, outside view 


and bath. 


* * Rates * * 
Singles $3 to $4 Doubles $4.50 to $6 


THE HOTEL PITTSBURGHER 


EE Oma 
A KNOTT HOTEL *® JOSEPH F. DUDDY, Manager 
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BUTCHERS MUTUAL Casualty Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


An examination of this company as of December 31, 1939 
by the State Insurance Department of New York showed 
total admitted assets of $2,240,993, the largest items being 
bonds $1,034,692; cash in office and deposits in banks and 
trust companies, $436,884; mortgage loans, $381,842; premiums 
in course of collection not over 90 days due, $319,788. Surplus 
reported by the examiners totaled $834,106, a decrease of $22,562 
from that reported by the company in its annual statement. 
This decrease was largely accounted for by an increase of 
$16, 529 in the loss reserves computed by the examiners. Opera- 
tions of the company from commencement of business April 
1, 1924 through December 31, 1939 showed the following: 
Gain from underwriting, $1,620,868 ; gain from investments, 
$260,439; net amount of dividends paid to policyholders, $1,- 
047,202. The following extracts show the company’s reinsurance 
contracts. 


REINSURANCE CONTRACTS 


“The company had in force at the date of this examination 
three reinsurance contracts covering risks as follows: 


Workmen’s Compensation and/or Employers’ Liability 

Owners’, Landlords’ and Tenants’ Public Liability and 
Elevator Public Liability 

Third Party Automobile Public Liability 


“These contracts may in essence be summarized as follows: 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND/OR 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


AMOUNT REINSURED 


Loss in excess of $7,500 resulting from any single accident 
or series of accidents arising out of one and the same occur- 
rence. The total ed of the Reinsurer as respect any one 
accident is $500,000. 


LOSS AND MANNER OF PAYMENT 


The term “Loss” means the ultimate net loss in excess of 
$7,500 arising from an accident or series of accidents, due to 
one and the same cause, and does not include the expenses of 
investigation, adjustment or defense of any claim, except as 
provided for in the contract. 


OWNERS’, LANDLORDS’ AND TENANTS’ PUBLIC 
LIABILITY AND ELEVATOR PUBLIC LIABILITY 


AMOUNT REINSURED 


Uitimate net loss in excess of $5,000 on account of any one 
person injured or killed in any one accident, and the first $10,- 
000 on account of more than one person injured or killed in 
any one accident, but, the liability of the Reinsurer is not to 
exceed $145,000 on account of any one person injured or 
killed, nor, more than $290,000 for two or more persons injured 
or killed. 

The Reinsurer agrees to reinsure the company as respects 
third party Products Public Liability policies, where the ag- 
gregate limit of liability is provided for under such policies, 
the company to retain at its own cost and expense the first 
$25,000 of aggregate ultimate net loss; the Reinsurer agreeing 
to assume up to an amount of $75,000 aggregate loss in excess 
of the company’s retention of $25,000 aggregate ultimate net 
loss. 

The Reinsurer reinsures the company as respects OLT, 
Elevator, Contractors’ and Manufacturers’ property damage 
policies, and agrees to repay any amounts of ultimate net 
loss which the company may pay in excess of the first $5,000 
on account of one accident. The maximum liability of the 
Reinsurer is $20,000. 


BEST'S FIRE AND CASUALTY NEWS 
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Where the company issues policies of property damage with 
an aggregate limit, the company will retain the first $10,000 
of aggregate ultimate net loss. The Reinsurer agrees to as- 
sume reinsurance up to $40,000 aggregate loss in excess of 
the company’s retention of $10,000 ultimate net loss. 


THIRD PARTY AUTOMOBILE PUBLIC LIABILITY 
AMOUNT REINSURED 


The ultimate net loss in excess of $5,000 on account of any 
one person injured or killed in any one accident, and $10,000 
on account of more than one person injured or killed in any 
one accident; but, the liability of the Reinsurer is not to 
exceed $95,000 on account of any one person injured or killed, 
nor more than $290,000 for two or more persons injured or 
killed in any one accident. 

The Reinsurer reinsures the company as respects Third 
Party Auto Property Damage policies, and agrees to repay any 
amounts of ultimate net loss which the company may pay in 
excess of the first $5,000 on account of any one accident. The 
maximum liability of the Reinsurer is $25,000 

“All of the contracts of reinsurance enumerated above con- 
tain addenda respecting terms upon which the Reinsurer will 
allow the company an additional commission of a certain fixed 
percentage of the net profits otherwise accruing to the Rein- 
surer on reinsurance coming within the terms of the various 
contracts.” 


COAL OPERATORS Casualty Company, 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Purchased 


This company has been purchased by the United States Plate 
Glass and Liability Insurance Company of Philadelphia. As 
of December 31, 1939 the Coal Operators Casualty Company, 
with securities carried at market values, had total assets, $1,- 
261,524; capital, $100,000; surplus, $61,796. It wrote workmen’s 
compensation insurance and in 1939 the premium volume was 
$792,492 in which an unearned premium reserve of $119,920 
was set up at the end of the year. As of March 1, 1940 the 
United States Plate Glass and Liability Insurance Company 
reported total assets at market, $1,284,896; capital, $100,000; 
surplus, $104,194. Net premiums for the first two months of 
1940 totaled $2,718. 





1 
AN ADJUSTER 
FOR ATASCADERO? 


Certainly! And one that specializes in auto, casualty, 
marine, fire, compensation, and many other lines. But 
you need him now? His name, address and specifications 
are in BEST'S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS AND IN- 
VESTIGATORS as are the names of thousands of other 
independent adjusters located in strategic centers through- 
out the United States, Canada, Cuba, Mexico and South 
American countries. 


Every adjuster has been carefully investigated as to 
experience, character, reputation and has been recom- 
mended by insurance companies for satisfactory service 
performed. 


BEST'S DIRECTORY OF ADJUSTERS AND _ INVESTI- 
GATORS is the official directory of the National Associa- 
tion of Independent Insurance Adjusters and invaluable 
to every claim department manager. 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC., 
75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK, N. ., 
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-_ - 
STEP ON IT! 


This month and next are the last laps in 
Indemnity’s “We're 20 in ‘40 and going 
like 60” Sales Campaign 


Business produced this month will boost your 
score for one of the 100 Grand Prizes, and 
earn you Gift Award Merits which you can 
use for your Christmas shopping. It will 
pay you to concentrate on Fidelity Bonds— 
the featured coverage for November and 
December. 


EXTRA MERITS FOR 


Individual Bonds 

Name Schedule Bonds 

Position Schedule Bonds 

Primary Commercial Blanket Bonds 

Excess Commercial Blanket Bonds 

Comprehensive Dishonesty, Disappearance 
and Destruction Policy 

Bankers’ and Brokers’ Blanket Bonds 


New attractive folders to assist you in your 
selling. 


CAPITAL $2,500,000 


INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPARY 
OF NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Examined 


This company was favorably examined (association) as of 
December 31, 1939 by the State Insurance Departments of 
Indiana, Kentucky, New Jersey, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania and 
Utah, and found in possession of total admitted assets, $37,- 
288,987; reserve for unpaid losses and loss expense, $14, 521,- 
849; unearned premiums, $8,386,547; additional reserve on 
non-cancellable accident and health policies, $1,397,813; gen- 
eral contingency reserve, $2,079,111; capital, $2,000,000; sur- 
plus, $6,822,050. Based on par values, 74.5% of the bond 
portfolio is rated A or better. Bonds in the AAA group 
total 53.8%. The increase of $279,111 in the general con- 
tingency reserve over the amount reported by the company at 


Class of Business 
Public liability—except public passenger carrying vehicles 
Public liability—public passenger carrying vehicles 
Illinois Liquor liability 
Public liability (Canada) except elevator 
Elevator liability (Canada) 
Property damage liability 
Steam boiler and allied lines 
Workmen’s Compensation—Accident coverage 
Workmen’s Compensation—Occupational disease coverage 
Burglary and theft 
Accident and Health—Principal Sum 
Monthly Indemnity 
Accident and Health—Principal Sum 
Monthly Indemnity 


Non-cancellable 





the year-end was due wholly to the examiners transferring 
an additional voluntary auto liability reserve of $300,000 to 
the contingency reserve. The concluding comments of the 
examiners were to the effect that “the company is conserva- 
tively and economically managed, the liquidity of its assets 
and its current income have enabled the company to meet all 
cash demands and to maintain at all times a good cash posi- 
tion, and that the company maintains ample reserves to satisfy 
any and all liabilities.” Extracts from the report of examina- 
tion follow: 
REINSURANCE AND NET RETENTION 
On December 31, 1939, the Company had in force with other 
companies thirteen automatic reinsurance agreements by which 
it was protected against abnormal losses. The maximum re- 
tention of the Company and the limit of reinsurance under 
these agreements on each class of business were as follows: 
Limit of Total 
Reinsurance 
$975,000.00 
985,000.00 
240,000.00 
100,000.00 
100,000.00 
120,000.00 
185,000.00 
Unlimited 
See Below 
475,000.00 500,000.00 
15,000.00 30,000.00 
400.00 600.00 
7,500.00 17,500.00 
250.00 1,000.00 


Maximum 
Retention 
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Accident and Health—Catastrophe (retention is in respect of any one accident or 
event involving more than four persons under single limit policies, or more than 


two persons under multiple limit policies) 
Fidelity 
Surety 


ee 
Automobile 
Accident 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
holders. 
Liability 
a 


the Preferred. 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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54 Years of Service 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff of 
agents in all parts of the country with whom its rela- 
tionship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornerstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, the emphasis being on careful 
underwriting in both field and home office, and a policy 
of claim settlements that builds good will among policy- 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad as- 
pects is indicated by their long time representation of 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


150,000.00 
See Below 
See Below 


180,000.00 


Edwin B. Ackerman, President 
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500,000.00 
30,000.00 
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180,000.00 





The retention of the Workmen's Compensation occupational 
disease coverage, and the limits of reinsurance on same are 
as follows: 

' 


RETENTION 


Ist Retention First $25,000.00 
2nd Retention From $100,000.00 to $125,000.00 
3rd Retention From $200,000.00 to $225,000.00 


REINSURANCE 


lst Limit From $25,000.00 to $100,000.00 
2nd Limit From $125,000.00 to $200,000.00 
3rd Limit Excess of $225,000.00 


The Company has in force a reinsurance agreement by which 
it is able to cede automatically to the reinsurer an amount 
equal to its own net retention in respect of certain classes of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, subject to a maximum of $100,- 
000.00 on any one bond. Reinsurance of Fidelity and Surety 
bonds is also effected on a facultative basis with leading in- 
surance companies. 

The Company also receives reinsurance from other com- 
panies, both by way of automatic agreements, and on a faculta- 
tive basis. Two of such automatic agreements are with the 
National Casualty Company; one, made in 1907, covers only 
Personal Accident and Health; the other, made in 1927, covers 
almost all lines written by the National Casualty Company. 
Both agreements have been amended from time to time. The 
Company also has an agreement with the Continental Assur- 
ance Company, whereby certain Personal Accident and Health 
business of the latter is reinsured; and an agreement with the 
Transportation Insurance Company reinsuring the Motor 
Vehicle Theft business of that company. Facultative reinsur- 
ance of Fidelity and Surety business is accepted from most 
of the leading companies writing that type of business. All 
of the above mentioned reinsurance contracts were carefully 
reviewed by your examiners. 


TREATMENT OF POLICYHOLDERS 


Applications, Cancellations and Restorations: A satisfactory 
number of applications and cancellations were inspected on 
each line of business written by the Company. The Company 
has printed lists of prohibited risks and risks which must be 
referred to the home office upon which agents cannot write 
business. If an agent writes an application on an acceptable 
risk and issues a policy, he forwards the application to the 
home office promptly. If the agent desires to write a pro- 
hibited or referred risk, he is required to submit the appli- 
cation to the home office for approval and the policy, if ap- 
proved, is usually issued from the home office. The under- 
writing department of the various lines of business receive 
and pass on all applications. In instances where the agent has 
issued a policy and the underwriter decides to reject the appli- 
cation, the Company immediately cancels the policy in con- 
formity with its terms and the Statutes of the State in which 
the insured resides. This procedure is followed in all lines 
of business written by the Company. 

All cancellations are made, either at the request of the in- 
sured or the agent, or by the Company itself. In instances 
reviewed wherein the Company insisted upon cancellation it 
appears that such action was taken in the interest of good 
underwriting practices and for the protection of all concerned. 

Reinstatements of policies of almost all lines may be made 
by a reinstatement endorsement of the original policy. Work- 
men’s Compensation policies are never reinstated, a new policy 
being issued in each instance. 


CLAIM SETTLEMENTS 


_ Claims are adjusted principally through regular salaried ad- 
justers and inspectors who are located in the principal cities 
where the Company has branch offices. A few designated 
agents may settle small public liability or personal injury 
cases where such action would result in the saving of money 


(Continued on next page) 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY—Continued 


for the Company. Attorneys 
these cities to represent the Company in legal matters. In 
most cases the adjusters, inspectors and attorneys confer with 
the home office for approval of pending settlements. 

A considerable number of paid claim files were examined 
which disclose the Company’ s willingness to be fair in its ad- 


are also retained in most of 


losses on technicalities. Litigation appears to be avoided if 


possible. 
GENERAL CONTINGENCY RESERVE—$2,079,111.04 
Reconciliation of the foregoing amount, as reflected in the 
financial statement included in this report, with the amount 
$1,800,000.00 as shown in the Company’s annual statement sub- 


mitted to the various Insurance Departments, is presented as 
follows 


justments where it is reasonably shown that it is liable; and 
that it is not the general practice to withhold payment of 





Change in General 
Contingency Reserve 
Increase Decrease 
$2,359.20 

371.63 


Examiners’ 
Financial 
Statement 
$10,499.21 
371.63 


Company’s 
Annual 
Statement 
$8,140.01 


NON-LEDGER ASSETS 


ASSETS NOT ADMITTED 


$2,913.33 
23,964.96 


178,445.49 
208,246.42 
229,361.22 


181,358.82 
232,211.38 
199,349.22 

8,078.62 


Agents’ Debit Balances 

Book value of Real Estate over market value 
Book value of Stocks over market value 
Rents due and uncollected on 6-30-1940 


LIABILITIES 


30,012.00 
8,078.62 


300,000.00 300,000.00 
45,000.00 
493,995.60 


265,000.00 


Voluntary additional reserve—auto liability 
Salaries, rents, bills etc., due or accrued 
Istimated amount due for taxes 

Reserve for income tax 


14,864.83 
1,862.08 
1,947.97 


59,864.83 
495,857.68 
266,947.97 
~ $332,742.83 
53,631.79 


$279,111. 04 


Total changes in general contingency reserve $53,631.79 


Total increase in general contingency 
General contingency reserve per 
Increase in general contingency 


reserve 
Company’s annual 
reserve as shown 


1,800,000.00 
279,111.04 


statement 
above 


General contingency reserve per examiners’ financial statement $2,079,111.04 




















These Figures Are Facts 


“1939 was another successful year in the history of this progressive nation- 
wide organization.”—L. H. Mueller, Chairman. 


ASSETS (December 31, | et a a a 
(Includes $1,297,154 Cash; $2,078,263.47 U. S. Government, 
State and Municipal Bonds) 


RESERVES FORLOSSES. . . . . 
RESERVE for Security Fluctuations and Contingencies . 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS: 


Capital . . . 
Surplus ‘ 


$6,470,248 





$2,951,480 
416,152 


750,000 
1,000,000 


$1,750,000 
(Net premiums written, 1939—$4,545,997.65—increase of $507,976.64. Underwriting profit—$494,- 


600.92. Statement is on California statutory reserve basis and loss reserve exceeds estimated amount 
required for outstanding losses by MORE THAN $778,000.) 


AssoclATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


L. H. MUELLER, Chairman L. S$. MOORHEAD, President 


ASSOCIATED INSURANCE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New York, Chicago, Dallas Portland, Ore., Los Angeles 
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800,000.00 
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DEARBORN NATIONAL Casualty Company, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Semi-Annual Statement 


This company, which was originally incorporated under the 
title “Great Lakes Casualty Company,” reported as of June 30, 
1940 total admitted assets, $1,244,160; capital, $390,200; surplus, 
$250,637; special reserves, $30,000. The loss ratio increased 
11.9% and the expense ratio decreased 7.3%; the combined 
loss and expense ratio for the first six months of this year 
being 113.6% as compared with 104.5% for the first six months 
of the previous year, and 109.0% for the entire year 1939. 
Underwriting operations produced a loss of $76,418, which 
was due to an increase of $86,112 in unearned premiums since 
the beginning of the year. Net interest earned totaled $12,948, 
while investment operations resulted in a loss of $16,991. Total 
premium income for the first half of 1940 was $392,385 as 
compared with $441,955 for a like period in 1939. 


Operations First Six Months 1940: 
Net Premiums Written 
Premiums Earned 
Incurred Loss Ratio to Premiums Earned .... 
Incurred Expense Ratio to Premiums Written 
Underwriting Loss 
Ratio to Premiums Earned 
Net Interest Earned 


$392,385 
$306,273 
68.9% 
44.7% 
-$76,418 
-25.0% 
$12,948 


EGYPTIAN MUTUAL Automobile Insurance Co.., 


Salem, Illinois 


Examined 





079,111.04 











This company, which was licensed by the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department on January 13, 1930 to transact automobile 
insurance is closely allied with the Illinois Bond and Investment 
Company, an automobile finance company. All business writ- 
ten by the company is produced by the Illinois Bond and In- 
vestment Company. The company was examined as of April 
30, 1940 by the Illinois Insurance Department and found in 
possession of total admitted assets, $29,113 and total liabilities, 
$9,812, leaving a surplus of $19,301. The maximum single 
tisk written by the company is $1,000 and is its maximum 
liability on any one policy. No insurance is ceded to or 
accepted from any other company. Conference rates are 
charged and are filed with the Illinois Inspection Bureau. In 
summarizing the report the examiner stated that “the company 
settles its claims promptly and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the outstanding contracts.” 


FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT Company of Maryland, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Quarterly Dividend 
The board of directors of this company bas declared the 


regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, pavable October 
31, 1940 to stockholders of record October 16. 


HARTFORD STEAM BOILER Inspection and Ins. Co., 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Quarterly Dividend 
The directors of the company have declared the regular 


quarterly dividend of 40¢ a share, payable October 1, 1940, to 
stockholders of record September 23. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 





Ohio Casualty Agents 
FIND 


Profitable Lines 


TO PROMOTE 
AUTOMOBILE 
GENERAL LIABILITY 
BURGLARY AND ROBBERY 
FIDELITY BONDS 


PLATE GLASS 


Here are policies which can pay you an extra 
profit. Ohio Casualty policies are complete and 
broad in coverage. When you sell Ohio Casualty 
you have more to offer. Second you have the peak 
of home office cooperation. This enables you to 
give your assured more for his money . . . broad 


coverage .. . better service. 


If you want to know more about 


Ohio Casualty Policies, write 


THE OHIO CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HAMILTON * OHIO 


Full Coverage Automobile 


Automobile Accident Liability Plate Glass 


Burglary Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


97 





GENERAL CASUALTY Company of America, 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


A favorable examination report of this company as of 
December 31, 1939, by the State Insurance Department of 
Washington, showed total admitted assets, $5,618,915; reserve 
for unpaid losses and loss expense, $1,544,843; unearned pre- 
miums, $1,916,526; capital, $1,000,000; general voluntary re- 
serve, $110,000; surplus, $859,376. The report dated August 
12, 1940 indicated that since the first of the year the company 
has entered the states of Georgia, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa, in addition to those listed in our annual casualty volume. 
Minor adjustments were made by the examiner in liabilities. 
The increase of $27,394 in surplus over the amount reported 
by the company at the year-end was due wholly to a decrease 


CHANGES IN SURPLUS 
Examiners’ Surplus 
Company’s Surplus 


Increase 


LIABILITIES 
Losses and Claims 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 


Expenses, bills and accounts due or accrued 
Estimated amount due or accrued for taxes 
Reserve for contingent commissions 


NS ENCE EE FET CEE TERT PERT COR CPPCC OTE 


Increase in Surplus 


KEEPING PACE 





Company 
$204,493.79 
1,361,764.09 


$1,566.257.88 
$16,428.45 


104,964.30 
32,958.42 


in loss reserves. The examiner commented that the company 
is prompt and equitable in the settlement of claims and that 
it is in an excellent financial condition. Extracts from the 
report of examination follow: 


REINSURANCE 


Effective January 1, 1938, the company increased its reten- 
tion on contracts of public liability (personal injury only) to 
$15,000.00 on each and every loss except on taxicabs and stages 
and other hazardous lines in which the retention is $5,000.00/- 
$10,000.00 and $5,000.00 on property damage. Contracts of rein- 
surance on all casualty lines covering both the ceding and 
accepting of share and excess risks on both the automatic or 
facultative basis were found in force. The reinsurance facilities 
enable the company to write substantial lines. Its retention on 
the various classes of risks appears to be reasonable in com- 
parison to its capital and surplus. 


$969,376.39 
941,982.48 


$27,393.91 
Surplus 
Examiners Increase Decrease 
$170,579.32 
1,361,764.09 


$1,532,343.41 
$17,207.95 


102,453.12 
41,210.66 


$33,914.47 


$779.50 
2,511.18 
8,252.24 


$36,425.65 $9,031.74 


27,393.91 


$36,425.65 $36,425.05 


In these days of rapid change and overnight developments, 
business in all lines, including insurance, must be alert and quickly 


adaptable. 


The Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company meets the 


test, with thirty-three years of successful operation to its credit. 


A GOOD COMPANY TO REPRESENT 


MASSACHUSETTS BONDING © INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. J. FALVEY, President 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


Fidelity and Surety ‘Bonds and Casualty Insurance 
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36,425.65 


LONDON GUARANTEE and Accident Company, Ltd., 
U. S. Branch, New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


The United States Branch of this company was examined 
by the New York State Insurance Department as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1939 and found in possession of statutory deposit, $900,- 
000; surplus, $4,965,888; unearned premiums, $3,057,600; loss 
reserves, $5,532,581 and total admitted assets, $15,066,747. The 
bond portfolio constitutes 70.1 per cent of the total assets, the 
company’s investment in U. S. Government issues representing 
33.1 per cent of the total assets; stocks, 4.9 per cent; cash, 
12.0 per cent; premiums in course of collection not over ninety 
days due, 9.1 per cent. Fifty-five and five-tenths per cent of 
the bond portfolio is rated “AAA”; 13.5 per cent, “AA”; 
and 8.2 per cent, “A.” As a result of this examination, the ex- 
aminers increased the surplus funds $530,390 due largely to 
decreasing the loss reserves by $498,887. Extracts from the 
report of examination follow: 


ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS 

“A condensed summary of operations from December 31, 
1909, the earliest date readily available, shows the following 
results : 
Surplus to policyholders December 

31, 1909, including United States 

statutory deposit $614,708.27 
Gain to Surplus 

From underwriting $2,724,765.80 

From investments 12,920,507.41 


Total Gain $15,645,273.21 
Loss to Surplus 
Chicago Building.. $1,448,848.00 
Remittances to Home 


8,945,245.12 
Total Loss 10,394,093.12 


Net gain to surplus, January 1, 1910 
to December 31, 1939 5,251,180.09 


Surplus to policyholders, including United States 
statutory deposit, per this report $5,865,888.36 


FIELD AND PLAN OF OPERATION 
“The company is authorized to transact various lines of Cas- 
ualty business in the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and 
all states of the United States of America, except the following: 
—— Idaho, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
arolina. 


MANAGEMENT 

“The United States Branch operates in conjunction with its 

affiliate, the Phoenix Indemnity Company of New York. 
_ “Most of the executive officers hold corresponding positions 
in both companies. Likewise, the management of its affairs, 
underwriting and adjustment of claims, bookkeeping, statistical 
and financial work is generally handled by the respective staffs 
which perform the identical duties for the above companies. 

“The home office is located at No. 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, and the address of the Metropolitan Branch Office 
is No. 90 Maiden Lane, New York City. 

“Branch offices are maintained in the following cities: Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Jacksonville, 
Florida; Buffalo, New York. 

“In addition a service office is maintained at St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

“Exclusive of branch office staffs, business is obtained through 
an extensive agency system comprising 1,493 agents classified 


as follows: 
112 General Agents 
151 Regional Agents 
1,230 Local Agents 


1,493 Total 


(Continued on next page) 
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‘You Think Magic Can't Happen Here?’’ 


“Wait ‘till I see that fellow who's always telling me oppor- 
tunity in this country has gone with the wind.” 

“Why?” 

“Today I heard about someone who invested a little money 
and in a couple of months, his initial return was a volume of 
business over twenty times his investment! And I heard about 
another just like him. And there were lots of others making 
money on the same proposition. The best part is, this is only 
the beginning of what they're going to get out of it... .” 

“Where'd all this magic happen, Bill?” 

“With most of the agents who participated in the American 
Motorists’ advertising plan for 1940.” 

“Some advertising!” 

‘Not necessarily. As I've been telling you, American Motor- 
ists is easy to sell. It’s got everything—outstanding record for 
security, nationwide service, savings to its policyholders. If 
we had that AMICO franchise in our agency, we'd be pulling 
premium rabbits out of the hat you never dreamed of. Why, 
do you know how much AMICO premium income has in- 
creased in the past ten years? .. .” 

If you want the facts and figures which Bill is about to quote 
his partner, just write today on your letterhead, for more 


information about the American Motorists franchise in 
your community. You will not be obligated in any way. 





EXP RE 
Underwriters, 
Duc. 


Excess Covers — Reinsurance 





JOSEPH P. GIBSON, Jr. MORTIMER D. PIER 


President 


90 John Street, New York 


BEekman 3-1170 


Secretary 





LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT—Continued 
ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN SURPLUS 
ASSETS 


Increase Decrease 
in Surplus in Surplus 
Real estate $15,000.00 
Bonds $2,036.34 
Premiums in course of collection 5,439.73 
Balance due from other com- 
panies 2,116.41 
Salvage recovered on paid losses 9,682.89 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for losses: 
Miscellaneous lines $55,026.00 
Liability $11,312.56 
Workmen’s compensation 464,146.72 
Credit 8,973.00 
Unearned premiums 17,000.00 
Commissions 22,446.50 
Bills and expenses due or accrued 7,974.73 
28,918.02 
$590,231.20 $59,841.70 
Net increase in surplus 530,389.50 


Gen’ Tetsl 590,231.20 $590,231.20 
RECAPITULATION 


Surplus funds per this report $4,965,888.36 
Surplus funds reported by company, December 


31, 1939 4,435,498.86 
Net increase in surplus $530,389.50 
REINSURANCE AGREEMENTS 


“At the date of this examination, a reinsurance treaty dated 
May 1, 1937 was in effect with the European General Rein- 
surance Company, Limited, covering the following lines: 
Pro-rata Basis: 

(a) Personal accident 

(b) Health 

(c) Burglary and theft 

(d) Credit 
Excess Basis: 

(e) Auto liability 

(f) Auto property damage 

(g) Auto collision 

(h) Liability other than auto (Miscellaneous) 

Physicians, Surgeons, Dentists, Osteopaths and Hos- 
pital liability; Druggists liability; Public utility on 
common carrier risks; Products liability, consumption 


(i) Other property damage 

(j) Manufacturers and contractors, and owners and con- 

tractors protective property damage 

(k) Steam boiler, Furnace Explosion and Machinery—direct 

damage, also Public liability, Employers liability and 
Workmen’s compensation issued in conjunction there- 
with 

(1) Steam boiler and machinery, use and occupancy, con- 

sequential damage, power interruption and outrage in- 
surance. 

“In addition to the above, the company has reinsurance 
treaties with the Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo., covering the following lines: 

Excess Basis: Dated June 25, 1936—Burglary and theft 

Pro-rata Basis: Dated May 1, 1937—Credit insurance 

“A facultative agreement, having a sixty day binder, is also 
in effect with the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company 
covering direct and indirect damage on steam boiler, furnace 
explosion and machinery. 

“Another arrangement exists between this company and the 
Sun Indemnity Company and a similar agreement with the 
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Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, providing an inter- 
change of coverage in states where one of the other companies 
js not entered. Employers’ liability and workmen’s compensa- 
tion are the only lines affected thereby. 

“There is also an agreement effective February 15, 1940 be- 
tween the Phoenix Indemnity Company and the London Guar- 
antee and Accident Company, Limited, which provides for all 
credit insurance policies issued by the former being reinsured 
100% by the latter. 

“The company is protected against catastrophe loss on work- 
men’s compensation accidents by affiliation with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau. 

“The agreements are of the same general form and specify 
or make provision for the tenure of the contract, the extension 
of liability thereunder and the lines embraced. Rates of pre- 
miums and commissions are also covered. 

“The method of reporting and accounting for cessions and 
the procedure in payment of losses and expenses are outlined. 

“The basis in computing this company’s share of the profits 
and the method to be used in the arbitration of disputes are 
also shown.” 


MASSACHUSETTS CASUALTY Insurance Company, 


Boston, Massachusetts 
Semi-Annual Statement 


The financial statement of this company as of June 30, 1940, 
showed total admitted assets, $228,430; capital, $100,000; sur- 
plus, $36,164. The additional reserve set up for non-cancellable 
accident and health business was $32,354, an increase of $16,358 
for the six month period. The combined loss and expense ratio 
for the first half of 1940 was 98.1% as compared with 103.2% 
for the year 1939. Underwriting operations produced a profit 
of $4,628 and investment operations a loss of $691. Surplus 
increased $25,079. In June the par value of the capital stock 
was reduced from $10.00 to $6.25 a share, thus releasing $37,500 
and, concurrent with the reduction, 6,000 new shares were 
issued at the reduced par value to restore the capital to 


$100,000. 
ADMITTED ASSETS 


June 30,1940 Dec. 31, 1939 
Bonds: # i alue $185,200 $165,957 
Cash 39, 33,825 
Premiums: Outstanding (3,154) 
Not over due 2,48 3,053 
Accrued interest 1,243 1,400 


Assets (Statement) $228,429 $204,235 
Assets (Market) 218,136 194,308 





LIABILITIES 
E June 30,1940 Dec. 31, 1939 
Net unpaid claims: 
Accident and Health $16,534 $22,157 
526 551 


Est. claim expenses 





$22,708 


Unearned premiums 38,100 48,037 
Add’l Res. non-can accident 

and health 2, 15,996 
Commissions and brokerage 916 
Salaries, rents, etc. 1,195 
Estimated taxes 3,728 
Other liabilities 570 


Total Liabilities ,265 $93,150 
Capital paid up 100,000 
Net Surplus 11,085 








UNITED STATES 


CASUALTY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED MAY 1895 


Has been paying in full its every 


obligation 


For Over 45 Years 


Home Orrice: 60 JoHn Street, N. Y. 





Polholders’ Surplus (stat.) 
Polholders’ Surplus (mkt.) 


$228,429 
136,164 
125,871 


(Continued on the next page) 
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$204,235 
111,085 
101,158 





BOSTON 


Delightful stopping place of seasoned travelers 
and business people . . . air-conditioned lob- 
bies, dining rooms and lounge bar. 400 large, 
cheery rooms, all with tub, shower and cir- 
culating ice water. Moderate rates: $3.50 
single, $5.00 double. 

Special 2 and 3 day All-Expense 


Tours. Write for details and our 
Historic map of Boston. 


AT KENMORE SQUARE 
ON COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


HOTEL KENMORE 


L. E. Witney, Managing Director 











The Answer to 


To the Alert Agent: 

Participating Stock Company insurance is the so- 
lution to your problems of Competition! 

For 17 years our dividend on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation has averaged 20%. We also write all other 
forms at the lowest rates consistent with sound Pro- 
tection and the best of Service to policyholders and 
agents alike. (Discounts on Automobile Insurance 
up to 40% in advance.) 

Write for our proposition TODAY. 


Workmen's wit’ 
General P. L. & P. 
Auto P. L., P. D. ond Colt 
Plate Glass 
Personal Accident 
Group -Health and Accident 
Hospital 


“A STRONG, OLD-LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK CO.” 





WH: HOOVER: President 
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ew York Representative: 
Rosert F. Warner, ri W. 42nd St, New York 





MASSACHUSETTS CASUALTY—Continued 
OPERATIONS FIRST SIX MONTHS 1940 


Net Premiums Written 
Premiums Earned $130,718 
Incurred Loss Ratio to Premiums Earned .... 48.6% 
Incurred Expense Ratio to Premiums Written 49.5% 
Underwriting Profit $4,628 
Ratio to Premiums Earned 3.5% 
Net Interest Earned $1,634 


$120,782 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY Ins. Co. of New York, 


Newark, New Jersey 


Examined 


The report of examination as of December 31, 1939 by the 
State Insurance Department of New York showed total ad- 
mitted assets, $10,718,967; capital, $1,500,000; surnlus, $1,023, 
577. The bond portfolio constitutes 51.7% of the total assets, 
Thirty-four per cent of the bonds are rated “AAA”; 17.3% 
“AA”; and 27.7% “A” by a recognized financial agency. The 
capital stock of the company consists of 80,000 shares Class 
“A” stock and 220,000 shares Class “C” stock, both having a 
par value of $5.00 per share. The Class “A” stock is owned by 
the Metropolitan Preferred Corporation, but is pledged with 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation as collateral for a 
loan, in accordance with the provisions of a stock loan and 
purchase agreement dated as of August 15, 1936. The stock 
certificates are all registered in the name of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The Class “C” stock is all owned by the 
New Jersey Investment Company. The surplus reported by 
the company in its Convention statement on December 31, 1939 
amounted to $1,263,196. As a result of this examination, the 
examiners decreased surplus $239,619, which was due to a de- 
crease in asset values in the amount of $100,663 and an 
increase in liabilities totaling $138,956. 

Total operations during the three-year period ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1939 resulted in an underwriting gain of $836,310; 
investment gain, $690,754; miscellaneous interest gain, $35,270; 
dividends to stockholders, $367,500; loss from mortgage guar- 
antees, $1,563,925. , 


Extracts from the report of examination follow: 


FIELD AND PLAN OF OPERATION 


The company is authorized to transact various lines of busi- 
ness in the District of Columbia, Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, Dominion of Canada and in every state of the United 
States of America except Mississippi and South Dakota. 

Branch offices are maintained in the following cities: 


New York, N. Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Trenton, N. J 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, Quebec 


In addition to the above, the company maintains service and 
claim offices located in seventeen cities. 
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Branch office and service managers have limited under- 
writing authority and the power to settle ordinary claims and 
losses, all large risks and claims being passed upon and ad- 
justed by the home office. 


> However, each of the departmental offices located in Chicago, 
ee [ll, Dallas, Texas, San Francisco, Calif., and Toronto, Canada Year 
y maintains its own underwriting records, accounts, loss _re- 


48.6% serves, etc., with complete authority as to underwriting prac- After 
53 tices, loss settlements and adjustments. Monthly reports of 
their accounts and transactions covering the territory under 
the control of these offices are submitted to the home office at Year 
Newark, N. J., where the general records and books of ac- 
count are kept. 


AN EVER INCREASING NUM- 





SURPLUS BER OF AGENTS WHO PRE- 
The surplus reported by the company on December 31, 1939 FER TO PLACE THEIR AUTO- 
amounted to $1,263,196.11. As a result of this examination, 
the surplus was found to be $1,023,577.23. The examiner’s MOBILE AND CASUALTY 
various changes in the asset and liability items, showing a net 
decrease of $239,618.88 are accounted for as follows: LINES WITH THE “UTILITIES” 
39 by the Increase in Decrease in 
total ad- ig ASSETS Surplus Surplus 
s, $1,023,- Real estate 





fal assets, Mortgage loans on real estate .... 
*. 17.3% Bonds 


ney. ‘The ff Premiums in course of collection L|TILITIES [NSURANCE (OMPANY 


res Class Bills receivable $8,438.39 





having a Reinsurance recoverable 8,951.75 Bp 
owned by Agents’ balances 7,949.10 . 

iged with Salvage recoverable 6,275.47 Direct contracts available for conservative and 
‘al for a successful agents in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Mis- 
loan and souri, Ohio, Nebraska, Colorado, Oklahoma, 
The stock LIABILITIES Kansas, Tennessee and Texas. 
nstruction 

ed by the Reserves for losses : 

yorted by Miscellaneous lines 160,268.14 

- 31, 1939 Liability 47,549.07 





ation, the Workmen’s compensation 3,790.13 
to a de- (@ Unearned premiums 58,685.96 


and an Commissions 10,587.18 

Contingent commissions 5,493.16 

1 Decem- Bills and expenses due and accrued 3,122.90 ee 

$836,310; Taxes 68,516.46 

” $35,270; 355,883.76 

satiate $311,136.17 $550,755.05 H 0 U $ E 

In hospitality, charm and dignity as well 

as service and cuisine, the Hay-Adams 

iusehwerrinc House perpetuates these two great 
names. An ideal location, directly oppo- 

» MEMBERSHIPS site the White House, overlooking beau- 


The company is a member of the following bureaus and tiful LaFayette Park. Write for free 


associations : "Guide to Washington." 
Acquisition Cost Conference 








$550,755.05 $550,755.05 


Association of Casualty and Surety Executives 

Bureau of Personal Accident and Health Underwriters FROM $3.5 0 SINGLE $5 DOUBLE 

Compensation Insurance Rating Board 

oo Association of Casualty and Surety Under Completely Air-Conditioned 

Massachusetts Auto Rating and Accident Prevention y 
Bureau 

Massachusetts Rating and Inspection Bureau’ 

National Accident and Health Association 

National Accident and Health Underwriters 

National Council on Compensation Insurance 

Surety Association of America 

Towner Rating Bureau 


Workmen’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau SIXTEENTH STREET AT H 


The company is also affiliated with a number of workmen’s 
compensation and automobile insurance rating bureaus located we A we } ® G T 0 & D 
i the various states where it is admitted to transact business. 2 * 


(Continued on next page) 
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Che Emblem 
of Better Service 


Fire and Windstorm 
and all Allied Lines 





All forms Casualty Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


« AMERICAN - 
FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


An Old Line Company 


Home Office ae Orlando, Florida 














THOUSANDS 


Thousands have asked for the true 
information. Thousands have read 
the clear, unbiased explanation but, 
everyone with the slightest interest in 
insurance should read— 


“FACTS AND FALLACIES 


Concerning the Analysis of 
Insurance Company Statements” 


For your own and your clients’ pro- 
tection and information, send for a 
copy of this booklet. No cost or obli- 
gation to you, of course. 


Ww 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
75 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 





























METROPOLITAN CASUALTY—Continued 
REINSURANCE AGREEMENTS 


The company has a reinsurance agreement with the General 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York, originally effective 
January 1, 1930 and amended by subsequent addendums, coy- 
ering the cessions of the following classes of business: 

Excess basis: 
Personal injury liability 
Property damage liability 
Professional and malpractice 
Combination personal injury and property damage lia- 

bility 

Blanket residence 

Surplus share basis: 
Accident and health 
Burglary, theft, larceny and robbery 
Check alteration and forgery 

Reinsurance on a percentage basis covering various forms 
of bankers blanket, brokers blanket and security bonds js 
effected through an authorized alien insurance association. 

The company is protected against any catastrophe losses on 
workmen’s compensation accidents by affiliation with the Work- 
men’s Compensation Reinsurance Bureau. 

The agreements specify the rates of commission, amount of 
liability, methods of reporting claims and other data. Provi- 
sions are also made for contingency commissions based upon 
underwriting profits. 


AMOUNT AT RISK 


The largest policy contracts in force showing the net re- 
tention for each line of business are shown as follows: 


Authorized 
Gross Net 
Amount Retention 
Accident 

(Single indemnity ............. $30,000.00 $15,000.00 
(Weekly benefits .............. 100.00 50.00 
(Double indemnity ............ 60,000.00 30,000.00 
(Weekly benefits .............. 200.00 100.0 
Health-Weekly benefits .......... 100.00 50.00 
MI, oc ce nani bie doc ai one 100,000.00 40,000.00 
Liability other than auto ........ 500,000.00 40,000.00 
Workmen’s compensation ........ Unlimited 25,000.00 
WEE i265 waeeawewSendsicewsecon 200,000.00 36,548.77 
NN Sy es ws sees 5 54 <..88.0% 250,000.00 172,500.00 
ere ee 20,000.00 20,000.00 
DUrMety One CHET 22... cccccses 325,000.00 150,000.00 
Auto property damage ............ 15,000.00 10,000.00 
PO EE veka bd cadu'dwcnaee 15,000.00 15,000.00 

Property damage and collision 
ee 50,000.00 10,000.00 
re 27,250.00 19,250.00 


MORTGAGE GUARANTEES 


As a part of its general surety business, the company had 
prior to the year 1929, guaranteed the payment of principal 
and interest on various bond issues secured by mortgages on 
real estate and the sufficiency of the collateral underlying 
certain other bond issues. 

Following the financial crisis of 1929 many of the issues that 
were guaranteed as to the payment of principal and interest 
defaulted, and the company in order to remedy the existing 
situation and to adjust a portion of its obligations, succeeded 
in obtaining a very large percentage of the holders of guaran- 
teed bonds to allow the guarantees by the surety to be can- 
celled, subject to new refunding plans, interest payments and 
other conditions which are more fully set forth in the previous 
report on examination of this company. 

The following exhibit shows the principal amounts of bonds 
guaranteed as to principal and interest, the principal amounts 
of bonds guaranteed as to interest only and the reserve carried 
by the examiners at December 31, 1936, the date of the pre- 
vious examination of this company and the status of these 
items at December 31, 1939, the date of the present examuina- 
tion. 
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BROKERS! 


Without extra calls, or expense, or specialized 
knowledge, you can pile up your commissions by 
co-operating with our regular representatives in sell- 
ing American Credit Insurance. 


Your prospects are the Manufacturers and Jobbers 
whom you already serve. They have a very vital and 
pressing problem—getting paid for goods shipped. 
They are constantly exposed to credit losses. Slow- 
pay customers absorb profits and tie up capital. 


American Credit Insurance covers policyholders 
on credit losses, speeds up delinquent customers, 


American Credit Indemnity 
J. F. MeFadden, President 


of New York 


BROKERS! 


and does both economically. That’s the essence of 
the facts which you place before your regular clients. 
Get them interested, then call our trained repre- 
sentative who takes care of all formalities, and 
helps close sales. 


We advertise regularly, forcefully, consistently in 
various types of media to help you make sales. In- 
vestigate this opportunity. 


Ask our nearest office or headquarters for infor- 
mation on how we co-operate with brokers, com- 
pensation, and other details. 


Co. 
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First National Bank Building, Baltimore 


Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 





MORE MONEY with less work 


Copyright 1938 American Credit Indemnity Co of N Y wso 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF GUARANTEES AND RESERVES 


At December 31, 1936 


Bonds held by 
public guaran- 


teed as to 


principal and 


Bonds held by 
public guaran- 


teed as to 


At December 31, 1939 


Bonds held by 
public guaran- 
teed as to 


Examiner's principal and 


3onds held by 


public guaran- 


teed as to 





interest interest only reserve interest interest only 
Collateral trust bonds refunded 
through the Unified Debenture 
Rie oa BI At wauceieth ey a $185,200.00 $7,799,960.00* $487,585.56 $45,200.00 $6,775,440.00 
Guarantees of specific issues 
of mortgage bonds refunded 
through the Interstate Deben- 
CMON. x cco nevieswececua 35,300.00 1,135,680.C0* 23,534.72 12,700.00 1,169,910.00 
Guarantees of specific issues 
of mortgage bonds refunded 
through the Emprop Corp. .... 97,700.00 2,949,777.07 38,729.67 24,000.00 2,199,877.07 
Passaic Arms Realty Company ... 9,900.00 0 0 6,100.00 0 
Participation in entire issues 
of mortgage bonds, refunded 
through the F - P Corp. ..... 37,700.00 1,885,400.00 144,600.50 13,300.00 1,272,086.40 
Miscellaneous bonds disposed of 
by private settlements ........ 60,100.00 0 0 24,000.00 0 
Guarantees to banks ............ 13,000.00 0 0 13,000.00 0 
Realty Foundation ............. 0 0 76,205.00 0 0 
Lloyds Finance Corp. .......... 5,500.00 0 0 2,000.00 0 
Guarantee to Old Line Life Ins. 
EES eee 0 695,293.50 10,742.91 0 524,916.72 
Guarantee to Reserve Loan Life 
_ See Sere 0 654,576.14 30,511.23 0 568,870.88 
Coinsurance and Reinsurance ... _1,045,618.60 0 265,344.76 507,124.45 0 
Miscellaneous Expenses ........ 0 0 53,862.65 0 0 
WE ad saasaaueeeias $1,490,018.60 $15,120,686.71 $1,131,117.00 $647,424.45  $12,511.101.07 


* Includes exchanges, deposits and adjustments made from January 1, 1937 to April 15, 1937, 
The reserve carried by the examiner at December 31, 1939 on the various issues outstanding is discussed under separate 


captions. 
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Examiner's 
Reserve 


$448,621.85 


30,270.70 


14,881.94 
0 


98,361.39 


0 

0 

0 

0 
12,235.56 
16,150.32 
85,362.00 

0 
$705,883.76 
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METROPOLITAN CASUALTY—Continued 
ACCRUED DIVIDENDS ON CLASS “A” STOCK 


This reserve represents the accrual on 70,000 shares of 
Class “A” stock at thirty-five cents per share, covering the 
period from October 1, 1939 to December 31, 1939. Although 
the total number of shares of this class of stock outstanding 
at December 31, 1939 was 80,000, according to the Stock 
Record, the amount set up provides for a dividend of 70,000 
shares. This is in accordance with the provisions of a certain 
Stock Loan and Purchase Agreement relating to a loan to the 
Metropolitan Preferred Corporation, which provides that the 
Firemen’s Insurance Company or the New Jersey Investment 
Company will purchase annually 10,000 shares of the Metro- 
politan Casualty Insurance Company—Class “A” stock at 
$40.00 per share plus accrued dividends. This transaction was 
consummated in January 1940. 
































MASSACHUSETTS BONDING and Insurance Co., 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Quarterly Dividend 


The directors of this company have declared a quarterly 
dividend of 8714 cents per share, payable November 5, 1940, 
to stockholders of record October 28. 


NEW JERSEY MANUFACTURERS Casualty Ins. Co., 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Dividend Action 


The board of directors of this company declared the regular 
20% dividend, an extra 5% dividend and a special extra 5% 
dividend on net premiums received and to be received on pol- 
icies written between January 1, 1940 and March 31, 1940, 
both inclusive. 
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NORWICH UNION FIRE 


INCORPORATED 1806 














MAINTAINING 


than a century of faithful 
and reliable service to agents 
and policyholders in every 


INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 





HART CARLINGTON, President 


NORWICH UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT Insurance Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Manzelmann, President 


George F. Manzelmann, formerly vice president of this 
company, has been elected president to succeed the late A, F. 
Forrest. Mr. Manzelmann served as vice president since 193}. 
He is chairman of the insurance division of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, and is a former president of the Health & 
Accident Underwriters Conference. 


PHOENIX INDEMNITY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Examined 


A favorable examination report as of December 31, 1939, 
recently released by the State Insurance Department of New 
York, showed total admitted assets, $8,093,526; capital, $1,100,- 
000; surplus, $2,522,781; reserve for unpaid losses, $2,369 1337: 
reserve for unearned premiums, $1,711,665. The bond portfolio 
constitutes 64.3% of the total assets, the company’s investment 
in United States Government issues representing 49.4% of the 
total assets; stocks 9.6% ; cash, 14.3%; premiums in course of 
collection, not over ninety days due, 9.8%. The company owns 
750 shares of the capital stock of the Imperial Assurance 
Company of New York, which is carried in its statement at 
$224,933. Eighty-seven and four-tenths per cent of the bond 
portfolio is rated “A” or better; those in the “AAA” group 
constituting 81.2%. As a result "of this examination, surplus 
funds were increased by the examiners in the amount of 
$227,756, and was accounted for principally by the decrease in 
loss reserves of $158,248. Extracts from the report follow: 
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90 John St. 
NEW YORK CITY 







215 W. Tth St. 
LOS ANGELES 






114 Sansome St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


(Codeesuracece 


INTER-OCEAN 
REINSURANCE 


CEDAR RAPIDS, lOWA 


ALLIED LINES 


COMPANY 








ANALYSIS OF SURPLUS 


“A condensed summary of the operations from organization 
to December 31, 1939, shows the following results: 


GAIN TO SURPLUS 





From investments ............ $3,066,036.62 
From contributions by 
SODCRMOSUETS occ ccceccscces 1,285,000.00 
Total gain to surplus ..... $4,351 ,036.62 
LOSS TO SURPLUS 
From underwriting .......... 723,255.96 
Net gain to surplus ...... $3,627 ,780.66 
Dividends to stockholders : 
Rae ec Cra Gemp a's rs $505,000.00 
ea ical e aie ou cae 600,000.00 1,105,000.00 
Surplus, December 31, 1939, 
per this report ......... $2,522,780.66 


FIELD AND PLAN OF OPERATION 


“The company is authorized to transact various lines of 
casualty business in the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and all 
states of the United States of America, except the following: 
Arkansas (entered April 26, 1940), Mississippi, Montana, Okla- 
am (entered March 8, 1940), South Carolina, South 

akota, 

“Since 1930, the Phoenix Indemnity Company, of New York, 
has operated in conjunction with its affiliate, the United States 
Branch of the London Guarantee and Accident Company, 
Limited. 

_ “Most of the executive officers hold corresponding positions 
in both companies. Likewise, the management of its affairs, 
underwriting and adjustment of claims, bookkeeping, statisti- 
cal and financial work is generally handled by the respective 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 





staffs which perform the identical duties for the above com- 
panies. 

“Branch offices are maintained in the following cities: New 
England Department, Boston, Massachusetts; Philadelphia 
Branch Office, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Northern California 
Branch, San Francisco, California; and Southern California 
Branch, Los Angeles, California. 

“In addition, service offices are also maintained at Buffalo, 
New York; Chicago, Illinois and St. Petersburg, Florida. 

“Exclusive of branch office staffs, business is obtained 
through an extensive agency system comprising 1,435 agents. 


ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN SURPLUS 





Increase Decrease 
ASSETS: in Surplus in Surplus 
Premiums in course of collec- 
tion effective prior to Octo- 
Ts errr $1,441.29 
Book value over market value 
3)” ae eae $4,262.44 
Reinsurance balances ........ 220.62 
LIABILITIES : 
Reserve for losses: 
Miscellaneous lines ........ 6,762.00 
Oo leer 150,000.00 
Workmen’s compensation 1,486.00 
Unearned premiums .......... 17,750.00 
er rrr ee 22,146.33 
Bills and expenses due or ac- 
| RARE Ree 4,109.23 
Reserve for taxes ........... 66,620.04 
pO ee eer $251,276.81 $23,521.14 
Net increase in surplus funds 227,755.67 
. | e ee $251,276.81 $251,276.81 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Fire and Allied Lines 





















































HOUSTON FIRE AND CASUALTY 


COTTON EXCHANGE BUILDING, HOUSTON, TEXAS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 






































PHOENIX INDEMNITY—Continued 
RECAPITULATION 


Surplus funds per this report ... $2,522,780.66 


Surplus funds reported by the 
company as of December 
i er ee 2,295,024.99 
Net increase in surplus 
ee eae 227,755.67 


REINSURANCE AGREEMENTS 


“At the date of this examination, a reinsurance treaty was 
in effect with the European General Reinsurance Company, 
Limited, covering the following lines on a pro-rata basis: 
(a) Personal Accident 
(b) Health 
(c) Burglary and Theft 
“The lines shown below are on an excess basis : 
(d) Auto liability 
(e) Auto property damage 
({) Auto collision 
(g) Other liability including miscellaneous liability lines 
with special subdivisions for Physicians, Surgeons, 
Dentists, Osteopaths, Hospital and Druggists liability 

(h) Products liability, Consumption and Use, which are on 
a participating excess basis 

(i) Other property damage 

(j) Manufacturers and Contractors, or Owners and Con- 

tractors protective property damage 

(k) Steam boiler, Furnace Explosion and Machinery— 

direct damage, including Public Liability, Employers 
Liability and Compensation issued in conjunction 
therewith 

(1) Steam boiler and Machinery, Use and Occupancy, Con- 

sequential damage, Power Interruption and Outrage 
insurance. 
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When you've got the ILLINOIS CASUALTY COMPANY 
of SPRINGFIELD you can offer Everything 


in Automobile Insurance! 
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“In addition, the Employers Reinsurance Corporation agrees 
to accept up to $325,000.00 excess insurance on Burglary and 
theft business. 

“An agreement effective February 15, 1940, provides for 
100% reinsurance with the London Guarantee of all credit 
policies issued by the Phoenix Indemnity Company. 

“A facultative agreement having a sixty day binder is also 
in effect with the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company on 
steam boiler, furnace explosion and machinery direct damage 
lines. 

“An arrangement exists between this company and the Sun 
Indemnity Company and a similar agreement with the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Company, providing an interchange 
of coverage in states where one of the other companies is not 
entered. Employers liability and workmen’s compensation are 
the only lines affected thereby. 

“The company is protected against catastrophe loss on work- 
men’s compensation accidents by affiliation with the Workmen's 
Compensation Reinsurance Bureau. 

“The agreements are of the same general form and specify 
or make provision for the tenure of the contract, the extension 
of liability thereunder and the lines embraced. Rates of 
premiums and commissions are also covered. 

“The method of reporting and accounting for cessions and 
claims and their payment, allocation of losses, loss expenses, 
salvage, taxes and other expenses is outlined. 

“The basis of computing this company’s share of the profits 
and the method to be used in the arbitration of disputes are 
also stipulated.” 


SEABOARD SURETY Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Dividend Declared ‘ 
The board of directors of this company has declared a 


dividend of forty cents per share, payable November 15, 1940 
to stockholders of record October 31. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES 








7 & ALEXANDER BELL 


ssociated with 
BAUMANN, FINNEY & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Insurance Accounting, Audits and Systems 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone: Central 1370 








DALE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 
C. GILBERT ROSS, PRESIDENT 


COMPLETE INSURANCE SERVIOB 
THROUGHOUT CANADA 
LLOYD'S AGENTS ... MONTREAL 


Offices at 





Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


S. H. and Lee J. Wolfe 


Lee J. Wolfe 
William M. Corcoran 
Joseph Linder 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








CHASE CONOVER & CO. WINNIPEG, 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 


135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 





MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, TORONTO, 
HALIFAX 


Associate Offices 


Payne & Hardy, Ltd. Hamilton, Ont. 
David J. Morland, Ltd. North Bay, Ont. 


WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
Insurance Accountants 
90 John Street, New York 





Telephone Franklin 3868 
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Telephone Barclay 7-3428 








HARRY S. TRESSEL 
Certified Public Accountant 
and Actuary 
10 8. La Salle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 





; £0, 
M. Wolfman, A.A.1.A. FRANKLIN 6085 90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
x. & Moscovitch, Ph.D. — CHICAGO Telephone Beekman 3-5656 


WINZER & CO. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
29 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 




















UNION INSURANCE Company, 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Correction 


In Best's Insurance News, Fire and Casualty Edition, 
September issue, page 40, the ratios for the first six months 
of 1940 should be changed as follows: Losses and claim ex- 
penses incurred to premiums earned, 57.1% ; expenses incurred 
ea written, 41.8%; combined loss and expense ratio, 

7 /O- 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY Company, 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Ogden, Director 


_Harry I. Ogden, president of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire 
Corporation, has been elected a director of this company. Mr. 
Ogden was vice president of the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire since 
its organization. He became executive officer early in 1940, 
following the death of President Frank A. Gantert. 


UNITED PACIFIC Insurance Company, 
Seattle, Washington 


Examined 


This company was favorably examined (association) as of 
December 31, 1939, by the State Insurance Departments of 
Washington and Oregon, and found in possession of total ad- 
mitted assets, $2,946,235 ; unpaid losses and loss expense reserves, 
$745,157; unearned premiums, $1,011,355; capital, $400,000; 
contingency reserve, $50,000; surplus, $525,375, indicating only 
slight differences in the balance sheet prepared by the examiners 
from that filed by the company in its convention annual state- 














ment. The examination covered the operations of the company 
from December 31, 1936 up to and including December 31, 1939. 
During this period a net gain in surplus of $124,249 was 
realized. The concluding comments of the examiners were to 
the effect that the company is in an excellent financial con- 
dition, has had a steady and consistent growth, all claims 
appear to be promptly and equitably settled within the terms ot 
the contracts, and that the company appears justified in resist- 
ing such claims that are in litigation. Extracts from the report 
of examination follow: 


REINSURANCE AND RETENTION 


Reinsurance contracts are in effect with several companies 
of repute covering excess, and/or unusual hazards. The rein- 
surance companies are authorized to transact business in the 
State of Washington with the exception of a group of sub- 
scribers at Lloyds of London which was first effected in 1937. 
The amount of reinsurance premiums ceded in 1939 was in 
the sum of $220,801.03. 

The largest net amount insured in any one risk by the com- 
pany is shown in the following schedule: 


SEE Ee ee eer aren Meee ce epee ys $3,000.00 
ON RSE A eee or er 3,000.00 
Laability—Auto & P. L. 2... 06s. ccccecsces 5,000/10,000 
Workmen’s Compensation ..............5++ 5,000/10,000 
DE hc tReet an nak whch avaeresaeeaee 25,000.00 
ME Bos, dora tinais Sinise cine See creo muberans 95,000.00 
0 Se eer ree ee errr eT 5,000.00 
NT Se Per eer eer ee 50,000.00 
0 eee te 10,000.00 
Astio Proverty DAMage 2. ...s.ccccscseees 10,000.00 
SIE oc ika xs dew a aks 2eeawneed es a0 Value of Car 
Other Property Damage ....%.....6scccess 5,000.00 
RN PON, ME, a ots aed cick db went inkaeees 5,000.00 


The following schedule reflects the growth of the company 
for the three years under examination: 


x Net Premiums Net Premiums Admitted Capital Surplus and Surplus to 
Year In Force Written Assets Stock Contingency Policyholders 
ee $1,487,232.31 $1,762,342.17 $2,188, 521.63 $400,000.00 $451,125.65 $851,125.65 
its wa sisne 1,679,242.12 1,937,913.88 2,506, 807.11 400,000.00 545,465.85 945,465.85 
Dl sxckcens 2,013,651.44 2,311,674.74 2,946,345.36 400,000.00 575,374.76 975,374.76 
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AUTOMOBILE « FIRE « INLAND MARINE!!! 


dhe RIGHT Coverage 


It is our policy to help our agents write policies that 
are right in every respect . . . with special protec- 
tion to meet special requirements . . . so that 







every contract meets precisely every detail 
of the assured’s needs. We will welcome 
the opportunity to help work out your 


problems. 
a 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
(United States Branch) 


7 
THE EUREKA-SECURITY 


wT s 
epee cor ar 
FIRE & MARINE 
INSURANCE CO. 
* 


MONARCH FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


EARL AMERICAN FLEET 


HOME OFFICE ¢ 80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


Cleveland, O. e Cincinnati, O. 
314 Bulkley Building 2810 Carew Tower 
Philadelphia, Pa. e Chicago, Ill. e San Francisco 
525 Chestnut Street 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 200 Bush Street 
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COMPLETE INDEX 





FROM MAY 1940, TO DATE, INCLUSIVE 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, Hartford Amalgamated Life & Health Ins., Chicago American Fire and Casualty, Orlando 
0 era July &1 (License Issued) ..........++-eee0es May 97 (Licensed in South Carol lina) ....June 77 
{Quarterly I - csccvecseecs Oct. 91 American Casualty, Reading American General Insurance, Houston 
etna Insurance, Hartford . SONS EET July 81 (Capital Increase) ...........+e0e June 77 
— i. ee settee eee Nov. 79 (Semi-Annual Statement) ........ Oct. 91 (Carruth, Deceased) ............- Nov. 79 
(Quarterly Di —- - Oct. 91 (September Statement) ........... Nov. 91 American Guarantee and Liability, New 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies prs ; American Credit Indemnity, St. Louis or 
(Grant Leaves of Absence) ...... Oct. 91 (Executive Offices Transferred)..July 81 (Capital Increased) ......+-.-++++ Oct. 91 
Allstate Insurance, Chicago American Fidelity and poenguest Richmond American Indemnity, Galveston 
(Semi-Annual Statement) ........} yoy, 91 (Quarterly Dividend) ..,....,...- Aug. 71 CHEAMINGE) ccccccvvcccccccsveccec Aug. 71 
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American Mutual Liability Ins., Boston 
(Dividend Declaration) Oct. 91 
American Policyholders’ Insurance, Boston 
(Dividend Action) Oct. 91 
American Standard Insurance, Oklahoma 
City (Voluntary Liquidation) ...July 73 
Alerican States Lusurauce, ludiansa polis 
(Dividend Action) Sept. 89 
American Surety, New York 
(Correction) 
American Underwriters Mutual, 
(See Community Mutual 
Anchor Casualty, St. Paul 
(New Work. Comp. Endorsement) Novy. 91 
Appleton and Cox, New York 
(Manee, President) ....... oveveene May 
Arex Indemnity, New York 
(Examined) 
(July Balance Sheet) Sept. 
Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance, Boston 
(Examined) June 77 
Associated Factory Mutuals, Providence 
(Reductions in Refunds) .........Nov. 79 
Associated Health Foundation, New York 
(License Issued) coccce May 
Associated Reciprocal Exchanges, New York 
(Loss Experience Favorable) 73 
(Mid-Year Figures) Sept. 79 
Atlantie Insurance, Dallas 
(Examined) 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance, New York 
(Dividend Policy) ................Nov. 79 
Atlantic —— Casualty, Washington 
(Exam ) June 85 
Automobile Club Inter- Ins. Exch., St. Louis 
(See Inter-Ins. Exchange) A 74 


Bakers Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Examined) -Oct. 92 

Beneticial Casualty Insurance, “Los “Angeles 
(New Company) 5 

Butchers Mutual Casualty, New York 
DED duscscesgnneeedaeescee Nov. 92 


Casualty Reciprocal, Kansas City 
(Examined) July 81 
Central Mutual ‘Casualty, Kansas ay 
(Examined) Aug. 71 
Central West Casualty, Detroit 
(Liquidation Dividend) 
Century Indemnity, Hartford 
(Semi-Annual Statement) 
Chicago Lloyds, Chicago 
(Liquidation Proceedings) 
Christiania General Insurance, 
(Process of Organization) 
Church Properties Fire, New York 
(New Directors) 
Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Rate Violation) June 85 
Coal Operators Casualty, Greensburg 
(Examined) June 85 
(Purchased) Vov. 93 
Commercial Bankers Insurance, ves * B ag 
(Process of Organization) ily 73 
Commercial Travelers Mutual Acc., “Utica 
(Examined) July 84 


Commonwealth Mutual Ins., Baltimore 
(New Company) Aug. 7% 
Commonwealth Title Insurance, Tacoma 
(Examined) May 97 
Community Mutual Casualty, were 3 
(Title Changed) oF 
C wna ticut General Life Ins. Co., Hartford 
Offers New Health Cover) June 87 
Gammon: Indemnity, New Haven 
Se July 85 
Constitution Reinsurance, New York 
(Licensed) ..... 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
(Aviation Accident Policy) 
(Accident and Health Pian) 
(Examined) 
Continental Insurance, New York 
(Mid-Year Statement) Aug. 59 
Credit Union Inter-Insurance, Springfield 
(Licensed Issued) Oct. 95 
Dearborn National Casualty, Detroit 
(See Great Lakes Casualty) Aug. 73 
(Semi-Annual Statement) ........ Nov. 97 
De Soto Fire Insurance, Memphis 
(New Company) g. 59 
Duluth & Iron Range Life & Acc., Duluth 
(License Issued) Aug. 72 
Economy Auto re gg Freeport 
(Executive Chang 
Egyptian Mutual pp TE Salem_ 
(Examined) 
Emmeco Insurance, South Bend 
(Capital Doubled) 
Empire Mutual Liability, Fargo 
(New Company) ug. 
Excess Insurance af America. New York 
(Elect Officer and Directors) 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire, Columbus 
(Examined) Aug. 40 


July 81 
Cincinnati 
Cas.)....Oct. 9 


112 


Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., ener ~ 
(Examined) -Aug 

Farmers Automobile, Los Angeles" 
(Examined) 

Federal Insurance, Jersey City 
(New Director) 

Federal Lund Value insurance, San = 
cisco (Liquidation Completed) ..June 86 

Federal Union Insurance, Chicago’ 
(Examined) -July 73 

Fidelity and Deposit of Maryland, ‘Riisiasore 
(Correction) Jul 
(Quarterly Dividend) 


Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, Baltimore 
(New President) July 76 
Fidelity-Vhenix Fire Insurance, New York 
(Mid-Year Statement) g. 61 
Fireman’s Fund > a San IF — 
(Quarterly Dividend) 
(Goodwin, Second Vice President) guly 86 
(Quarterly Dividend) . 90 
(Levison’s Anniversary) 


Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(Consolidated Statement) 
First American Assurance, Reno 
(Licensed) 
Florists’ Hail, Edwardsville 
(Reorganized) 
Fuso Marine & Fire, Tokio 
(New Title) Aug 
General Acc. Fire & Life, Philadelphia 
(New Endorsement July 
General Casualty, Seattle 
ED sadpSasbbosoeee sie oo ces a 
General Insurance, Seattle 
(Oklahoma Ruling) . 
(Examined) vov. 80 
Globe Indennity, New York 
(March Statement) 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance, New 
York (Mid-Year Figures) 
Great American Insurance, N 
(Staff Promotions) 
Great Lakes Casualty, nanan 
(Title Changed) 
Gulf Insurance, Dalla 
(Inland Marine Dept. emmenemee ——~4 87 
(Staff Advancements) 77 
(Examined) 11 iomdamaanamnae 8 82 


Halifax Insurance, Halifax 
(U. S. Operations Suspended).... 
Hamilton Fire Insurance, New rk 
(Correction) 
(Enters Florida) 
Hanover Fire Insurance, New York 
(Bertiaux, Secretary) 
Hardware Indemnity 
apolis Seeemeey Correction) ly 
Hardware Mutual Insurance, Minseapetis 
(Forty-first Anniversary) June 77 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty, Harleysville 
(Examined) ct. 
Hartford Accident and “Indemnity, Hartford 
(Broucek, Comptroller) 87 
Hartford Steam Boiler. Hartford 
(Quarterly Dividend) ............ Nov. 97 
Hawkeye Casualty, Des Moines 
(Stock Dividend) Oct. 95 
Highway Mutual Casualty, Chicago 
(Surplus Contribution) Aug. 73 
Home Insurance, New York 
(Loughin, Vice President) May 8&7 
Homestead Fire Insurance, Baltimore 
(Convention Examination) . Oct. 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis 
(Policyholders’ Surplus) .:...... 86 
85 


Insurance, 


Hope Mutual Fire, Providence 
(Business Consolidated) 
Hospital Service Plan, Newark 
(1939 Statement) .. May 97 
Houston Fire & Casualty, Houston 
(Operating Policy) Aug. 62 
Illinois Casualty, Springfield 
(Examined) . May 98 
Indemnity Insurance, Philadelphia 
(Premium Volume Increased) ...July 86 
(Examined) cares Oct. 96 
Industrial Lloyds, Dallas 
(New Lloyds 


eeeeee 


July 87 
Insurance Company of N. < Philadelphia 
Oct. 86 


(Convention Examination) 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, St. Louis 
(Morse. President) May 99 
(Title Revised) Aug. 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar — 
(Staff Changes) July 76 
Interstate Insurance, Lincoln 
(Liquidation Ordered) 
Island Insurance, Honolulu 
(New Company) cooscoS ay Ue 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance, Jamestown 
(Dividend) 
Kentucky Farm Bureau, Louisville 
(Organizing New Company) 


Keystone Indemnity, Philadelphia 
(Assessment Reaffirmed) 

Liberty Fire Insurance, Louisville 
(Business Reinsured) 

Liberty Mutual Insurance, Boston 
(Dividend Action) 

Lincoln Mutual Indemnity, Mansfield” 
(In Liquidation) ... eeee 

Lloyds Guarantee Assurance, Dallas 
Official Changes) 

Lloyds, London, England 
American Trust Fund) 

London Guarantee and Accident, New York 
(Examined) Nov. 

London and Lancashire Indemnity, New 
York (Examined) ° -July 88 

Lumbermens Mutual “Casuaity, Chicago 
(Executive Promotions) Aug. 74 

Lumber Mutual Casualty, New York 
(Examined) June 88 
(Dividend Declared) Oct. 99 

Lumbermen’s Underwriting, Kansas City 
(Examined) Sept. 81 
(Mid-Year Statement) ............Nov. &% 


Manufacturers Fire Insurance, Phil: udelphia 
—— Increase) May 88 

Manufacturing Lumbermen’s, Kansas tity 
(Liquidation Proceedings) 
(Liquidating Dividend) 

Massachusetts Bonding, toston 
(Quarterly Dividend) ...........Nov. 1% 

Massachusetts Casualty Insurance, 
(Examined) 

(Semi-Annual Statement) 

Massachusetts ctaeneneapttat Worcester 
(Examined) ....... 

Medical Expense Fund, ‘New z 
(Permit Issued) 

Medical Guild Foundation, New York" 
(Permit Issued) .......++.++--+--dU 

Meiji Fire Insurance, New York 
( ve Fire Field) 

Merchants Fire Insurance, Denver 
(Property Floater Forms) 

Merchants Insurance, Providence 
(Dissenters Awarded) Au 

Merchants Mutual Cosuatty, . Buffalo 
(Examined - «Oct. 

Meserole Group, New York 
(Official Changes) 

Metropolitan Casualty Insurance, Newark 
(Rowe, Deceased) .......+. --July 9 
MED  socctvvcsccccetessess “Nov. 102 

Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance, Detroit 
(Hull, Director) June 78 

Mia Stat State Accident, Lansing 

tatement) 

Mid. America Casualty Insurance, 

City (Examined) 

Millers National Insurance, Chicago 
(Home Office Moved 

Minneapolis Fire and 
(Holton, President) 

Motor Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Process of Organization) 

Motors Insurance, New York 
(Add’l Resources Contributed) 

Mt. Beacon Insurance, New York 
(Developing Agency Plan) 

Mutual Benefit Health and Accident, Omaha 
(Semi-Annual Statement) Sept. 91 

National Fire Group, Hartford 
(Wayman Retired) 

(Staff Changes) ...........- July 

National Fire & Marine Ins., *Blizabetn 
(Financial Statement) June 79 

National Indemnity, Omaha 
(Licensed) 

National Mutual Casualty, Tulsa 
(Examined) 

National Mutual insurance, ‘Washington F. 
(Virginia Controversy) 

National Retailers Mutual, Chicago 

Staff Promotion) May 

National Surety Marine Insurance, New 
York (Organization Completed)..June 80 

National Union ib Pittsburgh 
(Correction Notice) c 

New Amsterdam Tecedis. Baltimore 
(Dividend Action) Sept. 91 

New Centur Casualty, Chicago 
(Capital Revision) 

New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass, New- 
ark (Asset Purchase Offer) .June M1 
(Purchase Offer Rejected).. 

(Assets Sold) 


New Jersey Manufacturers Ass’n., TrentoD 
(Dividend Action) Au 

New Jersey Manufacturers “Cas., 
(Quarterly Dividend) 

New London County Mutual Fire, Norwich 
(100th Anniversary) July 7 

New York State Insurance rn New York 
(New Discount July 91 
(Semi-Annual Sept. 91 
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North American Accident Ins., Chicago 
(Manzelmann, President) Noy. 106 
North American Cas. and Surety, New York 
(Process of Organization) Aug. 76 
(Licensed) .. Oct. 101 
North American Fire & Marine, New Sork 
(Organization Plans) . Aug. 64 
(Licensed) Sept. 84 
North Star Reinsurance, New —— 
(White Resigns) Oct. 89 
Northwest Casualty, Seattie 
(Examined) 
Northwestern Mutual Fire, Seattle 
(Examined) ep 
Ohio Casualty Insurance, Hamilton 
(Official Changes) 
(Dividend Action) 
Ohio Farmers, Le Roy 
McVay, President) " Aug. 
Ohio State Insurance Fund, Columbus 
(Rates Revised) .. ep 
Ohio State Life Insurance, remem 2 
(New Accident Policy) . une 91 
Oregon Mutual Fire, MeMinnville 
(Convention Examination) .......Nov. 84 


Pacifie Indemnity, Los Angeles 
(Dividend Declared) 

Pacifie Mutual Life, Los Angeles 
(Mailliard, Director) .... -July 91 
(Non-Cancellable Claims) “t. 

Pacitic National Fire, San Francisco 
(Additional Surplus Contributed).May 89 
(Another Surplus Contribution)..Aug. 65 

Paramount Insurance, Baltimore 
(Enters District of Columbia).... 

Pasadena Fire Insurance, Pasadena 
(Process of Organization) 

(Public Stock Offering) 

Pennsylvania Manufacturers’, 
(Dividend Declared) 

Phoenix Indemnity, New York 
(Examined) 

rn paone a and Casualty, Springheid 

xamin 

Pilot octet Toronto 
(Capital Reduction) .............. Nov. 88 

Plymouth Insurance, Chicago 
(Licensed) 

Preferred Fire Insurance, Topeka 
(New President) 


Preferred Security Lloyds, San Antonio 
(New Company) Sept. 86 
Republic Automobile Insurance, Detroit 
(Liquidation Dividend) June 91 
Reserve Insurance, New York 
(Additional Surplus) 


Reserve Mutual Casualty, Kansas Cit 
(Examined) ..... 

Resolute Fire Insurance, Providence 
(Surplus Contribution) . 
(Extends Field) Sept. 

Retailers Fire Insurance, Oklahoma City 
(Capital Reduction) ..............May 91 


Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Missouri License Suspended). .--May 91 
(Stock Offering) June 81 
(Half-Year Operating Resuits) . -Sept. 88 

Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York 

arine Advancements) 

St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins., St. Louis 
(Examination Report May 

Seaboard Surety, New 
(Enters Patent Field) 

(Dividend Declared) 

Secured Fire & Marine, Indianapolis 
(Incorporation Papers Filed) 

(Financing Plans) Nov. 8&8 

Southeastern Fire Insurance, Greenville 
(New Company) Nov. 89 

Southern tedomeley Insurance, Louisville 
(New Company) 

Southern Mutual Insurance, Athens 
(Annual Report) . 

Springfield Fire & Marine, Springfield” 
(Leamy, Secretary) Ju 
(Official Staff AREER 
(Harding, Director) 

Standard Insurance, New York 
(Enters Marine Field u 

Stanstead & Sherbrooke, Sherbrooke 
(Dominion Charter) Aug. 67 

State Farm Fire Insurance, remanent 
(Examined) June 82 

State Farm Mutual Automobile, omy 
ton (Examined) June 92 
(Adds to Staff) 

Sumitomo Marine & Fire, Tokio 
(See Fuso M. F. 

Teachers Insurance, Seattle 
CHXAMINGE) .cccccccccocsvese oee--Oct. 102 


Texas Employers’ Insurance, Dallas 
(Policyholders’ Ratin ug 
Texas Hardware Mutual Fire, Dallas 


(Policies Now Assessable) 

Tokio Marine & Fire, New York 
(Leaves Fire Field) 

Transamerica Reinsurance, New York | 
(Process of Organization) 

Travelers Casualty Insurance, Chica > 


5 Hartford 


(Examined 


(Enters Bond Fie 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford. 

(Quarterly Dividend) ............ July 93 

Travelers Mutual Casualty, Des Moines 
(In Liquidation) Sept. 93 

Trinity Universal Insurance, een" 
(Examined) 102 

Truck Insurance Exchange, Los Poh 
(Examined) May 101 

Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London 
(Canadian Deposit) 

(American Trust Fund) 

Union Insurance, Indianapolis 
(Correction) . 109 

United Casualty, Westfield 
(Business Reinsured) Aug 

United Employers Casualty, Houston 
(Waters, President) Oct. 102 

United Pacific Insurance, Seattle 
(Dividend Action) July 93 
CREED «cece cet enspecec acess sls Te 

United States Fidelity & Geecanty, Bete. 
more (Quarterly Dividend . 102 

United Travelers Rasen iio 
(New Accident Policy) June 94 

United States Casualty, New York 
(Nelson, President) 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty, Balti 
more (Ogden, Director) Nov. 100 

Universal Underwriters, Kansas 
(Examined) 

Utilities Insurance, St. Louis 
(Examined) 

Washington Mutual Fire, St. Louis 
(Official Staff Changes) 

Western Union Insurance, Calgary, Alberta 
(New Company) May ® 
(General Review) 

What Cheer Mutual Fire, Providence 
(See Hope Mutual Fire) oO 


Nov. 89 


Aug. 67 





STATEMENT OF THE Val ae uN 
CULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
AUGUST 34, 1912, of BEST’S 
CASUALTY EDITION, 
October 1, 1940. 


State of New York, 


to law, 
Insurance 


embodied in section 411, ostal Laws an 


reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
emg “a M. 


editor, and business managers are: 
Executive Offices, 75 Fulton St.. New 
Alfred M. Best, 75 Fulton St., 
— Snyder, 75 Fulton St., New York, 
Ammermuller, 79 

palid, '86 Prospect Ave., Montclair, N. 
Mice ; Alfred M. 
Betts, 414 West 120th St. New York, 
Church Street, New York, 
New York, , &: Fn Bank & Trust 


lowa; William R. Higgins, Indianapolis, Ind.; 

C. B. Kellogg, 603 avons Ave. 

| Sipeines J. el- 
Puy FO Notary Public, New York Co. No. 


Goldfield, Nevada; 
M. Kellogg, 615 Tremont Ave., Westfield, 
ay 603 Tremont Ave., Westfield, N. 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1940 


Ae AGEMENT, CIR- 


INSUR: ANC E NEWS 
publisned monthly at 


County of New York, 
Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Arthur Snyder, who, having been duly sworn according 
deposes and says that he is the-business manager of 
ews, Fire & Casualty Edition, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management and circulation, of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 

d Regulations, printed on the 


New York, 7 
Chester M. Kellogg, 75 Fulton St., New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, 


hh 
John Street, cy ot: N. 
est, 75 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y.; Walter C. 


Le Woh McElraevy, 


Fulton St., 
West Main St. 

Ave., Chicago, IIl.; 
Arthur Snyder, 


OF CONGRESS oe 
Albany, N. Y., for an. 


Snyder, 25 West Maple Street, 
ney, 139 Clifton Street, Belmont, Mass. 
hat the known 
holders, owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 


ss. Before me, a 3. 


Best’s 4. 
owners, stockholders, 


Best C o., Inc., 
Y.; Editor-in-chief, 


Y.; Managing Editor, 
owner; 


Y.; Mildred stock, bonds, or ot 
D. Baker, Lansing, 


John R. Blades, 30 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. . 
ey. — Rapids, 


Johnson, 
Westheld. m. 3.5 
(SEAL) 


New York, N. Y.; Estate of Clyde A. L. 
Van Wert, 
Raymond T. Smith, 


bonds, mortgages or other securities are: 
hat the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, on the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belie 
circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
ine securities than as so stated by him. 

That the average number of copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, 
scribers during the six months preceding the date shown above is 15,991. 


Purmort, 122-24 
Ohio; Alfred E. Scott, 7616 Greenview 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Fulton Street, New York, N. .; Kathryn 
Valley Stream, N. Y.; Wm. E. Whit- 
other security 


bondholders, mortgagees, and 


None. 


as to the 


through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 


Arthur Snyder, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1940. 


Elizabeth Brenner 
345 Reg. 
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